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CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY est une revue 
de langue anglaise paraissant six fois 
par an. Elle s’adresse aux spécialistes du 
monde entier qui se consacrent aux dis- 
ciplines anthropologiques (anthropolo- 
gie sociale, culturelle et biologique), 4 
la linguistique, 4 l’archeologie et 4 la 
préhistoire. Les membres associés de 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY forment un 
groupe de spécialistes qui aspirent 4 un 
échange scientifique 4 I’échelle mon- 
diale, et qui dans un esprit d’étroite col- 
laboration, se communiquent mutuelle- 
ment des informations et des idées par 
l'intermédiaire de cet organe. Les in- 
stitutions associées de CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY assument la méme obligation. 
Les deux catégories d’Associés recoivent 
la revue et payent seulement le 20% de 
l’abonnement parce que leurs activités 
entrainent pour eux des dépenses sup- 
plémentaires. Les étudiants d’anthro- 
pologie recommandés par les Associés 
obtiendront un abonnement a prix 
réduit (40% du tarif normal). Qui- 
conque le désire peut s’abonner au tarif 
normal. 


Historique du projet 

Depuis sa fondation en 1941, la 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research a reconnu |’impor- 
tance des échanges internationaux dans 
le domaine des diverses sciences de 
homme. C’est ainsi qu’en 1952, la 
Wenner-Gren Foundation a accordé 
son patronage 4 un Symposium inter- 
national d’anthropologie dont un des 
résultats a été la publication de Anthro- 


pology Today, Appraisal of Anthropol- 
ogy Today et I'International Directory 
of Anthropological Institutions. Faisant 
suite 4 ces ouvrages, un Yearbook of 
Anthropology a été publié en 1955 a 
titre expérimental. Une partie de cet 
ouvrage a été réédité sous le titre de 
Current Anthropology qui est devenu 
celui de la revue. 

La présentation et le contenu de la 
revue CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY ont été 
discutés dans des conférences ou par 
correspondance avec les spécialistes du 
monde entier. Au cours de la confér- 
ence de Burg Wartenstein (Autriche), 
centre européen de la Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, les principes genéraux 
suivants furent formulés: 

1. La revue traitera de tous les prob- 
lémes intéressant les diverses disciplines 
anthropologiques et réunira des faits 
significatifs et des idées nouvelles afin 
de faciliter les échanges internationaux. 

2. Elle visera 4 la synthése. 

8. Elle constituera pour les spécial- 
istes un instrument de travail apte a 
leur fournir des informations sur les 
recherches en cours. 

L’année suivante, grace au concours 
de nos collégues, les principes prirent 
la forme du plan présenté ici. 


Le Statut d’Associés 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY groupe a la 
fois des spécialistes et des institutions 
sans tenir compte des nationalités et 
des opinions politiques. En échange du 
tarif spécial qui leur est consenti on at- 
tend des Associés qu’ils présentent de 
nouveaux membres, qu’ils soumettent 
des articles et communiquent des in- 
formations susceptibles d’interesser les 
autres Associés. La rédaction compte 
également sur ceux-ci pour obtenir des 
commentaires sur des articles de fond. 


Contenu 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY publie deux 
sortes de textes: d’une part des articles 
sur l'état actuel d’une question, de 
l'autre, des informations diverses et une 
documentation de base. La revue pub- 
liera forcément des articles qui auraient 
pu trouver place ailleurs. Néanmoins 
le cadre géographique trés ample as- 
signé aux articles et leur orientation 
théorique lui éviteront de faire double 
emploi avec d’autres revues. CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY en tant qu’instrument 
d’échanges entre spécialistes répond a 
une formule originale. 


Articles sur état actuel d’une question 

Ces articles porteront sur des prob- 
lémes généraux et en donneront une 
vue d’ensemble. Il ne s’agira pas, a 
proprement parler, de synthéses de faits 
diment établis, mais de présentations 
de données inédites, d’idées ou de 
théories en des domaines oi: une an- 
thropologie en plein developpement 
témoigne d’une orientation nouvelle, 
Cependant pour neufs que seront les 
travaux présentés, on ne fera pas ab- 
straction de ce qui est déja connu. Les 
contributions 4 la revue consisteront 
tantét en des réinterprétations des ré- 
sultats de recherches antérieures tantét 
en des examens critiques de l'ensemble 
de nos connaissances sur un point 
donné. Les limites que les auteurs s’as- 
signeront seront fonction d’une pé- 
riode, d’une région géographique ou 
de tout autre critére. On demandera 
aux auteurs de formuler clairement les 
bases de leur argumentation ou de faire 
briévement l’historique du théme qu'ils 
aborderont. 

On ne craindra pas les grands sujets 
qui seront traités largement, sans pour 
autant négliger les explications de dé- 
tail, les exemples concrets, et enfin les 
possibilités que reserve l'avenir. Chaque 
article comportera une abondante bib- 
liographie. L’auteur qui, par définition, 
sera un spécialiste de la question, 
s’adressant a des collégues, s’efforcera 
détre clair, surtout dans l'emploi de 
sa terminologie. L’article sera aussi long 
que le sujet l’exige, mais dans des lim- 
ites raisonnable. Il y aura interét a ce 
qu'ils soient illustrés. 

Les articles envoyés 4 CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY, une fois acceptés, seront 
copiés en plusieurs exemplaires et ex- 
pédiés aux membres associés, spécial- 
istes en la matiére ou s’intéressant de 
facon particuliére au sujet traité. 

Les commentateurs sont choisis sur 
la base des fiches, classées au bureau de 
la rédaction, et qui ayant été remplies 
par les Membres Associés eux-mémes 
contiennent des indications sur les su- 
jets de leur spécialité. Les spécialistes 
désignés peuvent aussi étre recom- 
mandés par l’auteur de l'article. 

Bien que ces commentaires soient sol- 
licités, ils seront considérés comme des 
“manuscrits” originaux et leur publi- 
cation sera soumise 4 la décision du ré- 
dacteur. 

Un article sur l'état actuel d’une 
question devrait normalement compor- 
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Since the anonymous English Associ- 
ate’s criticism of CA was published in 
Letter to Associates No. 6, I have fol- 
lowed the replies with interest but fail 
to find in them the points that seem 
most obvious. Boev is right in saying “‘it 
is obvious that CA is very useful and 
that it should exist” (June 1961: 299); 
this point need not be discussed here. 
Yet, his letter and those of Osborne and 
Silverberg (April 1961: 61) have brought 
out points that might not have been 
presented had not the issue been raised 
in CA initially. Unless anthropologists 
clarify their own thinking, we shall con- 
tinue to be criticized by non-anthro 
pologists for wasting time and money 
and for prying into other cultures’ af- 
fairs. Bringing these letters to our at- 
tention furthers anthropology by crys 
tallizing and clarifying our thinking on 
the matter. Moreover, by considering 
and analyzing constructive criticism, 
and by continuing to contribute to CA, 
we shall prevent its becoming the “peri 
odical” of which Osborne writes, and 
we shall prove ourselves to be “a ‘com- 
munity’ of scholars, rather than simply 
the readers of a journal” (Letter to As- 
sociates No. 7). 

Both Osborne and our English col 
league seem to show the same failure to 
grasp the basic realities of the problem 
of securing “original research while 
there is still time” on disappearing cul- 
tures (and, I] may add with Silverberg, 
on cultures that are as yet unstudied, 
whether or not they are considered to 
be disappearing). Very few  anthro- 
pologists would argue against the need 
for or the value of such field researches 
when their aim is, as Silverberg puts it, 
to “advance knowledge of cultural 
forms and processes and of human be- 
havior”’—especially if this knowledge is 
to be applied in an attempt to solve 
some of the world’s intercultural prob- 
lems. The question is: How are we to 
accomplish the goal in the shortest time 
and with the wisest expenditure of 
funds and efforts? 
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Our English colleague mentions “sup- 
port of original research.” To those of 
us engaged in long-term field observa- 
tion and research, “support” is more 
often needed in the form of help and 
encouragement of a non-financial na- 
ture. CA, in making available the ex- 
perience and research facilities of our 
colleagues in academic institutions 
throughout the world, opens up the 
possibility of a truly co-operative ven- 
ture—a teaming of abilities and_ re- 
sources to attack problems of interest 
to all of us. 

But what of Osborne's suggestion 
about the “training of professionals”? 
Among the basic realities are these: 
There are not enough professionals 
presently available for sending out; 
moreover, there are no prospects of 
there ever being enough of them, soon 
enough to make studies before the dis- 
appearing cultures vanish. Although 
Bennett (April 1961: 70) is writing 
about another point, his statement ap- 
plies here: “the great majority of an- 
thropologists . . . are engaged in teach- 
ing as members of academic faculties.”’ 

Within the time limits imposed by 
vacation periods, it may be possible for 
academically-employed anthropologists 
to reach the habitat of a people whose 
culture is vanishing, but it is certainly 
not possible for them to make an ade- 
quate study. Archaeologists may be able 
to produce creditable results in the 
short-term, “dry season” dig. But the 
study of a living culture cannot thus be 
felicitously pursued. Stelae may yield to 
the importunate pick, shovel, and lever. 
The accurate study of a living culture 
requires tools and methods other than 
those of brawn, importunity, and haste. 
The piecemeal method, if it works at 
all, works only indifferently here. 

First, rapport must be established. 
This alone can well require more time 
than that afforded by the non-teaching 
months of the year. Equally true is the 
fact that, after each absence of the in- 
vestigator, rapport must be re-estab- 


lished before effective research can be 
begun anew. I have observed that the 
very urgency of the task and the short- 
ness of available time often make the 
investigator impatient with a reticent 
people. And impatience is not the ger- 
minating ground of rapport. Moreover, 
rapport is a two-way road. The profes- 
sional teacher may find it hard to divest 
his mind of its cap and gown; profes- 
sorial superiority and an academic tone 
of voice are as out of place in a rain- 
forest culture as a dress tie and city 
shoes. 

One more basic reality militates 
against the accomplishment of the de- 
sired “quick but complete field study”: 
the fact of today’s specialization. Shall 
the study include the archaeology of the 
area, and the ethnobotany and ethno- 
zoology, the religion and magic, the ma- 
terial culture and economics—as well as 
linguistics and folklore? How large a 
team of specialists shall we send to each 
vanishing culture? We must realize that 
while deserts, mountains, or polar areas 
may best be studied or conquered by 
large expeditions with tons of equip- 
ment, this is not so of cultural studies. 
Here, the smaller the team or group, the 
better. Anthropology needs some “gen- 
eral practitioners.” In some instances, a 
single investigator or husband-wife team 
would be the best solution. In others, a 
well-chosen but small team of versatile 
individuals could more quickly cover 
the ground if the increase in numbers 
would not defeat the purpose by in- 
creasing reticence in the people to be 
studied. 

The best and most complete study 
would be that produced by “in resi- 
dence” study over a long period of time. 
By this I mean that total observation of 
the total culture (the culture as a unit, 
a whole) is best done by investigators 
living among the people for long-term 
research. This research is best done 
through the language of the culture un- 
der study, and not through interpreters. 

CA offers help to many of us who 
may not qualify as professional anthro 
pologists in branches other than lin- 
guistics. (May I suggest that universities 
consider the value of securing more pro- 
fessors than they need for the classroom 
work, and assigning them on an alter- 
nating basis to field work? Certainly 
there is a crying need for more field 
work.) And we in the field need to keep 
abreast of the latest advances in related 
fields. Our contributions will be of in 
creasing scope and value because of the 
aid we receive through the pages of CA. 
Could we measure progress thus se 
cured, | am positive that it would prove 
to be more for a given period than 
could be secured either by training o1 
paying fares to bring professionals 
rather than CA, to the site for study. 
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There must be many persons who 
know much about the “unstudied” cul- 
tures, who for one reason or another are 
living in the area but engaged in other 
business. Perhaps they are ‘“‘amateur” 
anthropology enthusiasts. With encour- 
agement, they might be willing to write 
up what they know, or begin to observe, 
thus saving sending someone. Perhaps 
the CA editor that 
each country could suggest persons for 


suggests for 


Boev 
whom CA could provide the necessary 
encouragement. Let us find people al- 
ready in the areas to be studied, and 
help them do the job. 

WALTER S. MILLER 


Mitla, Oax., México 


Sharma’s suggestion [April 1961: 70] of 
a report by Mourant, Weiner, and Boyd 
on the anthropological significance of 
population serology is very worthwhile, 
and I hope to read such an article in a 
future issue of CA. I would also sug- 
gest publishing a similar article on the 
significance of dermatoglyphics or 
fingerprints for racial anthropology, 
and if necessary, am willing to con- 
tribute to it. 
A. G. DE WILDE 
Leiden, Netherlands 


With the exception of persons at a few 
major universities, full and complete 
information about C-14 dates is not 
available to everyone. CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY would probably be an excellent 
means to make such data available to a 
broader audience. This should be done 
in two ways: 

1. Short C-14 
dates for specific subjects chosen ac- 
cording to culture areas and archaeo- 
logical periods. 

2. A section called ‘““New C-14 Dates,” 
to which all Associates should be asked 
to contribute. 


review-summaries of 


EMMANUEL ANATI 
Paris 


I regret that most Associates object to 
the reprinting of articles that were pub- 
lished in English, French, German, or 
Spanish, since many scholars are unable 
to read all these languages: also, many 
interesting articles, published in Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, are 
not generally available. 

What about the idea that CA organ- 
ize an ofhce (or make arrangements 
with another institution) which could 
provide Associates with photostatic or 
microfilmed copies of wanted texts? 

MILENKo S. Fitirovié 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia 


I read with interest Edwin Ardener’s 
letter, voicing criticism of the style and 
manner of presentation of CA. Curi- 
ously, I find myself agreeing with the 
criticisms point by point (“Bharat” was 
a puzzler, and if Burma were listed, 
“Pyidaungsu Myanma’” would enlighten 
few), vet concluding that taken all to- 
gether they amount to a triviality. I 
much prefer a journal that carries the 
stamp of definite personality to one that 
strives for muted anonymity. I am in 
favor of anything that leads to lively 
communication, [even] at the risk of oc- 
casional excursions into the ridiculous. 
Perhaps the real reason for most of 
the criticisms is that CA is written, not 
in English, but in American. The ob- 
vious similarities between these two lan- 
guages often blinds us to the fact that 
they are different, and straightforward 
prose in one resembles jargon in the 
other. I will not go so far as to suggest 
parallel publication in English and 
\merican, however. 
E. PENDLETON BANKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. 


The reading of our Journal would be a 
much more enjoyable occupation if con- 
tributions were all written in plain 
English and ina simple, understandable 
style. Yet, alas, this is not always the 
case! Let me quote a few examples: 

Until very recently, the problems in 
North American archaeology that needed 
immediate attention were the definition of 
cultural units through classification of 
artifacts, and the chronological ordering 
of the units and artifact classes. 

I read this statement several times 
without grasping its meaning. Finally 
I began to analyze: The problems... 
that needed immediate attention were 
the definition ... It did not sound right. 
What about the following translation: 
“Until very recently, prehistoric . re- 
search in North America has mainly 


been concerned with establishing a 
chronology and typology of artifacts in 
order to determine certain cultura! 
units. This, no doubt, was the most 
pressing task.’ Perhaps someone els¢ 
can do better. Another example: 

the references cited by commentators being 
inter-alphabetized with the author's bibli 
ography but distinguished by the initials 
of the appropriate commentator. 

I ignore whether the monstrous verb 
“inter-alphabetize” does actually exist 
If it does it ought to be ostracized. As 
to the word “appropriate” I strong!y 
suspect that it usurps here the place of 
“respective.” 

I vaguely feel that “this conditioning 
is most unfortunate, 
built-in destruction of our own ma 
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terials,” but I oppose the view that “we 
shall always need the surface or strata 
cut sherd-collecting approach.” (Similar 
word-sea-serpents may be found in 
Kant’s Kritik der Reinen Vernunjt or in 
Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes, 
but, at least, these German sea-serpents 
have a pedigree. Will monstrosities such 
as “built-in destruction,” “feed-back re 
action,” or “pot-defined cultures” ever 
be admitted in our family of words? 
Everything is, of course, possible in our 
Ice-cream civilization, but let us at least 
try to fight the dragons.) 

You may perhaps ask: “How can one 
generalize from—or even test against 
the interpretations ... .’ One may per- 
haps generalize ‘from’ (though I am 
by no means sure); one may also testify 
against; but one cannot “test against.” 
One can be “against” something, and I 
feel inclined to be against “These stand 
ard techniques (which) must be used 
to obtain cultural time and space di- 
mensions,” for the simple reason that I 
cannot be bothered to find out what 
these words mean. (Even the respectable 
term “‘space-time’”’ gives me the creeps.) 

All this may be said notwithstanding 
the fact that “these points have been 
particularly well handled in theory and 
practice by such scholars as... .” (I envy 
the particular scholars for being able 
to “handle” points in theory and prac- 
tice. All I ever succeeded in doing was to 
“stress” points—and this in theory only.) 

PRINCE JOHN LOEWENSTEIN 
Halifax 
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Integration of Culture: 


A Review otf Concepts 


by Elizabeth E. Hoyt 


INTRODUCTION 


“INTEGRATION of culture” is a term with many mean- 
ings, all of which imply some congruity of the parts of 
a culture, and therefore some economy in their use. In 
a world where all resources—time, energy, and physical 
resources—are limited, the goal is that ultimate energies 
should be conserved and that institutions and values 
should, in the last analysis, be consistent with common 
ends. While integration of culture is, in this sense, a 
term pertaining to the science of economics, the concept 
has long—though loosely—been a concern of philosophy. 
The most specific contributions to this term, however, 
have come from the behavioral sciences. For description 
and analysis, the term “integration of culture” depends 
upon anthropology and sociology, and to some extent, 
history; and it depends upon psychology for interpreta- 
tion of the nature and process of the interrelation of 


Evizanrin FE. Hoyt is Professor of Economics at Iowa State Uni 
versity (Ames, lowa, U.S.A.). Born in 1893, she was educated at 
Radclifle College-Harvard University (Ph.D. 1925). She is the 
author of various articles and books, of which the first, Primi 
tive Trade (1926), concerned almost equally the three fields of 
economics, psychology, and anthropology. She is senior author 
of American Income and its Use (1954) in the National Council 
of Churches’ series on Economics and Ethics. 

Hoyt’s interest in culture integration has been fostered by 
life in the Orient (1928); in Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies (1940, 1948, 1957-58); and in British East Africa 
(1950-51). For the past two years she has been studying 
economic-cultural adjustment of young American Indians. 

Phe present article, or pertinent sections, were sent by the 
author for preliminary criticism to a dozen scholars, including 
all the living persons whose work is referred to, except in a 
few cases where there could be no possible disagreement as to 
the meaning of the reference. Submitted to CURRENT ANTHRO- 
PpoLoGy on May 29, 1960, it was sent for CAvx¥ treatment to 50 | 
scholars, of whom the following responded with written com- 
ments: David F. Aberle, Harumi Befu, Audrey Butt, Morton H. 
Fried, Stephen Fuchs, Geoffrey E. Gorer, Eiichiro Ishida, Felix 
M. Keesing, Eleanor Leacock, A. H. J. Prins, M. S. A. Rao, 
Surajit Sinha, Kenzo Tsukishima, Shunpei Ueyama, and Teigo 
Yoshida. The comments are printed in full after the author's 
text, and are followed by a re ply from the author. References 
cited by a commentator but not by the author are inter 
alphabetized with the author's bibliography but distinguished 
by the initials of the commentator. 
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parts. But these disciplines by themselves are not 
enough. Today we need an interdisciplinary science, a 
science of symbiotics. No culture is an island. 

Approaches to the discussion of integration of cul- 
ture are inductive and deductive, philosophical and 
mechanical, theoretical and pragmatic. The particular 
approaches used by various disciplines have been largely 
determined by their different purposes and interests, al- 
though there are certain differences within each disci- 
pline. Anthropologists and sociologists are fairly well 
aware of each other’s work, but beyond this there is 
relatively little communication with other disciplines 
and not always much respect. 

In their analysis of concepts and definitions of cul- 
ture, Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952: 159) say: 


As of 1951, there appears to be general agreement that 
every culture possesses a considerable degree of integration 
of both its content and its forms... ; but that the integration 
is never perfect or complete, Malinowski and the function- 
alists having overstated the case, as well as Spengler and 
Benedict with their selected examples. . . . In any given situa- 
tion, the proper question is not, Is integration perfect? but, 
What integration is there? 


Before we ask this question, however, we had better ask 
what integration means. 


‘THE MEANINGS OF INTEGRATION OF CULTURE 

The term “integration” has been used by sociologists 
perhaps more than by any other group of scholars; but 
sociologists have generally been interested in the inte- 
gration of society more than in that of culture, and 
sometimes they use the term “cultural integration” for 
the integration of separate parts of culture rather than 
of the whole. Their best-known references to integra- 
tion are incidental to other purposes and some of the 
most notable are not clear-cut. 

Integration is often used interchangeably with sev- 
eral other terms, of which the most common is “pat- 
tern.” Pattern, as distinct from integration, is a term 
that emphasizes structure; this structure is perceived as 
a whole, whose parts are to some extent related. “Inte- 
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gration,” while sometimes used synonymously with 
“pattern,” has the further implied meaning of process 
behind structure. Whereas the term “pattern” is essen- 
tially a description, the term “integration” usually in- 
volves an interest in explanation as well, an interpreta- 
tion of how interrelationship is achieved. A pattern is, 
at any given moment, static, though a dynamic process 
may lie behind it. 

The most distinctive definition of integration is 
found among the Gestalt psychologists, most of whom 
agree with the basic statement of Max Wertheimer, 
founder of the Gestalt school, that a meaningful whole 
is not only different from the sum of the parts, but that 
the relationship among the parts is one of demonstrable 
mutual dependency (1938: I-11). 

This meaning of integration is distinctly different 
from Wissler’s (1923: 13-79) “universal cultural pat- 
tern,” with which it may be contrasted. All cultures, 
Wissler says, are made up of certain definite parts which 
together constitute the whole; and he lists the names of 
these for any culture: material traits, aesthetic interests, 
and so on. Undoubtedly a list of parts can be made, and 
a list may be very useful; but drawing up such a list 
does not help us to understand what integration is. 
Studying Wissler’s list, or any list, we see that there is a 
degree of integration, for many traits belong in two or 
more categories; but integration itself is unexplained. 

Nevertheless, Wissler was interested in integration. 
In another part of his work (pp. 50-51; 63-71) he makes 
a contribution to one kind of integration, that of asso- 
ciation, which at the time of his training in psychology 
was the dominant explanation of the learning process. 
No one has gone so far as Wissler in showing how one 
interest leads to another through association. He pre- 
sents the concept of the culture trait which expands 
into a trait-complex through the process of association 
(as the trait of maize, for instance, became a complex 
of scores of maize-relationships arnong Plains Indians); 
further, trait-complexes tend to adhere throughout all 
areas of life. Wissler’s idea is like that of several cat’s- 
cradles: In each intricate system the strings carry the 
associations that form the trait-complex; a few strings 
unite all trait-complexes themselves. 

Wissler never claimed that culture integration in any 
large sense was achieved by such a means; and it would 
be impossible to explain all existing integration by as- 
sociation psychology. Gestalt psychology, accompanied 
by the psychology of the unconscious, was gaining 
ground toward the end of Wissler’s life, but he died 
before he could incorporate these concepts with his 
previous work. Today, although we recognize that a 
certain kind of integration occurs through association 
by way of trait and culture complexes, integration is 
most often discussed in terms of the function performed, 
rather than of associations that have been or can be 
made. 

Within this concept of function, however, are two 
different emphases on integration, each with variations. 
At one pole is the concept of integration by a single 
idea or value, or a group of similar ideas or values, 
dominating the culture. At the other pole is the concept 
of integration as interaction and_ inter-coordination 
among many similar and dissimilar traits, factors, inter- 
ests, or values within a culture, each reacting on others 
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and on the whole; and not only is the whole different 
from the sum of its parts, but the parts derive signifi- 
cance from one another, This is distinctly a Gestalt 
concept in pure form. 

Although these two concepts are at different poles, 
they need not be antithetical. The first concept empha 
sizes domination as the integrating force, and the sec 
ond emphasizes interaction; but both forces can—and 
perhaps must—exist together. 

The name “normative” has been suggested for the 
kind of integration that is due to the dominance of one 
value or a group of related values, and the name “func: 
tional” for the kind in which the parts work togethe1 
as “mutually supplementary” (Freedman 1956: 171). 
Sorokin (1957: 54) uses the term “‘logically-integrated” 
for the first kind of integration, and “‘causal-functional”’ 
for the other (although he does not regard causal- 
functional integration as characteristic of a whole cul- 
ture). Neither set of terms seems entirely satisfactory 
when applied to culture, because both kinds of integra- 
tion can be conceived as logical and functional. It seems 
best to keep the distinction between integration through 
the dominance of central values over the parts of cul- 
ture, and integration of the parts as such. 

Before discussing these two approaches to integration 
of culture, we should note Karl Mannheim’s (1952: 
33-83) perceptive statement regarding the first, which 
relates it in some degree to the second. For Mannheim 
Weltanschauung is not to be found in any major sense 
in ideas which are formally put forth in a culture, but 
rather in its “spontaneous, unintentional, basic im- 
pulse,” which is expressed in the ways its parts operate. 
Reality transcends thought. 


The difficult and paradoxical nature of the concept of 
Weltanschauung stems from the fact that the entity it denotes 
lies outside the province of theory. .. . 

It needed the anti-rationalist movement within the cul- 
tural studies themselves to make people realize that 
theoretical philosophy is neither the creator nor the prin- 
cipal vehicle of the Weltanschauung of an epoch; in reality, 
it is merely only one of the channels through which a global 
factor—to be conceived as transcending the various cultural 
fields, its emanations—manifests itself. More than that—if this 
totality we call Weltanschauung is understood in this sense to 
be something a-theoretical, and at the same time to be the 
foundation of all cultural objectifications, such as religion, 
mores, art, philosophy, and if, further, we admit that these 
objectifications can be ordered in a hierarchy according to 
their respective distance from this irrational, then the theo- 
retical will appear to be precisely one of the most remote 
manifestations of this fundamental entity. As long as Weltan- 
schauung is considered as something theoretical, entire vast 
provinces of cultural life will be inaccessible to historical 
synthesis. . . . (pp. 37-38). 


If, on the other hand, we recognize Weltanschauung 
to be a-theoretical, with stated values as only one of its 
manifestations, 


we can widen our field of cultural studies in a twofold 
way. For one thing, our search for a synthesis will then be in 
a position to encompass every single cultural field. The 
plastic arts, music, costumes, mores and customs, rituals, the 
tempo of living, expressive gestures and demeanour—all these 
no less than theoretical communications will become a de- 
cipherable language, adumbrating the underlying unitary 
whole of Weltanschauung. Secondly, in addition to widen- 
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ing the field of studies in cultural synthesis, this approach 
will enable us to look at our object from an entirely new side. 
For we then shall be in a position to compare, not only 
discursive utterances, but also non-discursive elements of 
form; and once we do that, we shall be bound to feel that we 
have come far closer to the spontaneous, unintentional, basic 
impulse of culture than when we were trying to distill Wel- 
tanschauung merely from theoretical utterances in which 
the original impulse appears, so to speak, in refracted form. 
(pp. 38-39). 


Mannheim’s position is not new, and other scholars im- 
plicitly share the same underlying idea; but he makes 
its significance unmistakable. 


INTEGRATION BY DOMINANCE 


Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture (1934), the first 
work by an American anthropologist that gave much 
attention to the idea of integration, treats it in the sense 
of domination. This concept of integration, however, is 
very old, going back to 18th- and 19th-century German 
and Russian philosophers or philosopher-historians, 
and beyond them to certain Greek philosophers 
(Hughes 1952: Ch. III, IV). Suggestions of integration 
by dominance, arising from a different interest, also 
appear in Durkheim’s work. Benedict herself speaks of 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s Weltanschauung (1921) and Speng- 
ler’s Decline of the West (1918). Spengler described 
eight main cultures, each dominated by an idea that 
differentiated it from the others. Three of these ideas 
were of outstanding importance in his work: the Apol- 
linian of the classical world; the Magian of the Byzan- 
tine empire, with certain features of the Arabian, 
islamic, Hebraic, and early Christian philosophies; and 
the Faustian of the modern West. A similar kind of 
division was made by Nicolai Danilevsky, who most 
directly anticipated Spengler; his work was published 
in serial form in Russia in 1869, and later in Germany. 

There has also been considerable semipopular pres- 
entation of the idea of culture dominated by a single 
idea or group of related ideas. A large number of books 
attempt to characterize United States culture in terms 
of one or several related values. Among several non- 
American examples, we may note What is Civilization? 
by Maurice Maeterlinck et al. (1926). This volume in- 
cludes two noteworthy essays: one by Maeterlinck him- 
self on the culture of Egypt, where the ruling idea con- 
cerned death, burial, and after-life; and D. G. Mukerji’s 
outstanding essay on the dominance of the linkage of 
subjective and receptive principles, as opposed to the 
objective and active, in the culture of India, the “repose 
which can achieve more than any movement.” 

Benedict's work indirectly shows how difficult it is to 
use the concept of dominating idea. Instead of Speng- 
ler’s differentiation of cultures into several groups, she 
prefers to use Nietzsche’s contrast of two values—the 
Apollinian (Apollonian) and the Dionysian. The for- 
mer is marked by a middle-ol-the-road ideal, and the 
latter by desire to achieve excess; her use of the terms, 
however, has connotations somewhat different from 
Nietzsche's. Benedict declares the Apollonian to be the 
ideal of the Southwest Pueblos and the Zuni in par- 
ticular; the Dionysian is the ideal of other North Amer- 
ican Indians, of whom she uses those of the Northwest 
Coast, particularly the Kwakiutl, as examples. 
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Macbeath (1952: 88-92) and others have pointed out 
that in making these distinctions Benedict has had to 
force the picture of Zuni and Kwakiutl; and that she 
has chosen not simply two values, but two basic human 
attitudes toward all values whatsoever. The weakness 
of her approach is shown by the failure of this limited 
differentiation between moderation and excess to help 
us understand Zuni and Kwakiutl in comparison with 
other cultures—whether Indian, other so-called native 
cultures, or the white American culture which is im- 
pinging upon both. 

For her third culture Benedict chooses the Dobuans, 
a small group of Melanesians. Although here she drops 
her Apollonian-Dionysian distinction, we must assume 
from her description that the Dobuans are Dionysian. 
She characterizes them as a people whose culture is 
dominated by suspicion, cruelty, and treachery. In fact, 
her description (p. 172) makes them probably the most 
disagreeable people in the literature of anthropology: 

The Dobuan lives out without repression man’s worst 
nightmares of the ill-will of the universe and according to 
his view of life virtue consists in selecting a victim upon 
whom he can vent the malignancy he attributes alike to 
human society and to the powers of nature. . . . Suspicion 
and cruelty are his trusted weapons in the strife and he gives 
no mercy, as he asks none. 


In An Anthropologist at Work (1959), Mead tells 
how Benedict looked for a third illustration of her 
thesis and finally took the Dobuans on the basis of 
Fortune’s (1932) Sorcerers of Dobu and conversations 
with him. This choice must indicate the difficulty she 
had in finding what she regarded as clear cases of inte- 
gration; Malinowski, in his introduction to Sorcerers 
of Dobu (p. xxviii) characterizes the Dobuans as a “‘peo- 
ple more attractive than any Melanesians | ever came 
across. 

Although Benedict was the first American anthro- 
pologist to draw attention to the idea of integration in 
culture, and the use of the term “pattern” in relation 
to culture owes much to her efforts, she makes no wide 
claim for the theory. In fact, she says (p. 223) that “lack 
of integration seems to be as characteristic of certain 
cultures as extreme integration is of others.” 

Before the publication of Patterns of Culture, at least 
one economist had contributed to the concept of cul- 
ture as being dominated by a single value or group of 
related values. In The Consumption of Wealth, Eliza- 
beth Hoyt, after declaring that an economist can under- 
stand consumption only through understanding the 
culture in which it takes place, gives as part of the defi- 
nition of culture “‘beliefs, practices, goods and services 
linked and bound together . by a mutual depend- 


ence on some common point of view” and adds (1928: 
9-10): 


All goods and services consumed except the very simplest 
—air, light, and the food and protection necessary to keep a 
man alive—and sometimes even that—enter human experi- 
ence not as things in themselves but as things refracted by 
a point of view, as light is refracted by passing through a 
prism. As yet each main type of culture is its own dome of 
many-colored glass. 
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The approaches used by the Russians, Germans, and 
Benedict herself are primarily, though not exclusively, 
inductive; but deductive approaches have also been 
used. Thus Hoyt sets up four different main world- 
views on the basis of an active or aggressive way of meet- 
ing life versus a passive or receptive one: the first way 
generally characterizing the West, and the second the 
Orient—or the Orient as it used to be. In addition to 
this distinction, some cultures are concerned primarily 
with externals, objects of the material world; and 
others with thought, feeling, and insight. The culture of 
the United States is clearly characterized by activity 
in the way it meets life, and its interests are largely ex- 
pressed in material or technological form. The people 
of classical Athens also met life actively, but their ac- 
tivity involved intellect and insight, and was expressed 
in the idea. Mukerji’s classification of India’s culture 
as characterized by repose “which can achieve more 
than anv movement” was referred to above; it 
passive or receptive in the way it met life, and its in- 
terests were primarily subjective. Chinese culture also 
was passive or receptive rather than aggressive, but in 
contrast to India it put much emphasis on things that 
could be seen and handled, and on organization and 
arrangement: aestheticism extended to the most minute 
detail of the humblest material objects. Whereas In- 
dia’s attitude was that the spirit took care of the form, 
China leaned to the assumption that the proper form 
assured the proper spirit (Wilhelm 1928). 

This kind of differentiation is serviceable, but its 
service is limited. Obviously there is a major difficulty 
in describing whole cultures in terms of one dominant 
value or group of related values, because there may not 
be agreement as to the characterization of a culture by 
a basic value, and also because we cannot find basic- 
value terms to distinguish more than a few cultures or 
types of cultures from one another. This approach 
serves very well to differentiate China from India (as 
they used to be), and both from the modern Occident;: 
but this kind of dominating value is not very useful for 
differentiating parts within these great areas. 

Sorokin (1957: 24-52) uses a deductive approach with 
many subheads, which he proposes as a “fruitful way 
of ordering the infinite chaos of cultural phenomena, 
at least in their inner aspect, into a few comprehensible 
systems.” Using what he regards as major premises, he 
would make the main division between ideational and 
sensate types of culture, with subheads under each, and 
mixed types composed of elements of both ideational 
and sensate. When he discusses their applications, how- 
ever, he is clearer when he applies them to the cultural 
mentalities of individuals and small groups rather than 
to cultures as a whole. In a later work, Power and 
Morality, in which he is primarily interested in welfare 
and survival, Sorokin (1959: 184) considers only the 
ideational type constructively integrated, and uses the 
term integral as contrasted with sensate. 


was 


INTEGRATION BY PARTS As SUCH 
The impossibility of characterizing every culture by 
a dominant value that will set it off from every other 
culture has naturally led to a search for sets of values 
that will characterize a culture when they are taken as 
a whole. This is the purpose of the Harvard Values 
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Project, the theory of which is set forth by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn (1956). There are certain basic clusters of relation- 
ships in all cultures, including relationships of man and 
nature, of man and man, and of now and then. First we 
decide what these clusters are. Then, for each culture, 
we find the different kinds of emphases for the different 
values which comprise the clusters. Kluckhohn (1956: 

119) speaks of “the more general or thematic value 

tones or value-emphases that constitute the structure 
points of whole systems of cultural values,” of “key 

values that give different cultures each a distinctive 
quality,” and of “cross-cultural core value emphases.” 

Thus we set up a framework of terms and of kinds of 
responses which is universally applicable, so that om 
words will always have the same meaning for any cul 
ture we are talking about. Then we decide the manne1 
and the extent of each culture’s response to the values 
chosen within each cluster, and are able to distinguish 
what are most important in each. It is assumed that 
each culture is integrated, or partially integrated, 
through its value-responses or value-tones. 

The Harvard study is in process and many people are 
contributing to it. Although the first book of the proj- 
ect itself has still to be published, several articles pre- 
sent findings coming under the general project. Three 
of the five cultures specially chosen for study have been 
made the basis of a paper by E. M. Albert (1956), who 
gives the following values as characteristic of them: 
Ramah Navajos—Knowledge, family possessions, enjoy- 
ment and health; Mormons—Work, health, education, 
recreation; Texan Homesteaders—Individualism, per 
sonal success, community programs. Using the same 
kind ol approach, Cora DuBois (1955) presents three 
focal values as those characterizing the present-day 
United States: effort-optimism, material welfare, con- 
formity. 

The logical foundation of the approach set forth by 
Kluckhohn appears indisputable. The first question is: 
Can we agree on what the basic clusters are and what 
parts under each are most important for value re- 
sponses? Assuming that we can agree here on major 
points, we move to a more difhcult question: Can we 
agree on what are the responses, the value-tones or 
value-emphases, of the actual cultures? Beyond this 
question is still a third one: Will the analyses of each 
culture so obtained be sufficiently free from complexity 
that effective comparisons among cultures will be clear; 
or—the reverse side of the same question—if we greatly 
condense for simplicity, as Albert and DuBois have, is 
the analysis accurate and does it reveal the essentials of 
the whole truth? 


‘Types OF INTERRELATIONSHIP OF PARTS 

We now return to our first and most basic differentia- 
tion of concepts. At the opposite extreme from the view 
of integration as dominance by a single value or group 
of related values is the view that integration is inter- 
relationship of parts. And here we have to ask: What 
do we mean by interrelationship? Do we mean simple 
interrelationship or do we mean consistency of parts 
and balance of parts in a co-ordinated whole? In one 
sense, the difference is of degree rather than of kind; 
but the degree can be so great as to make it desirable 
to think of the two as usually constituting two distinct 
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cases. A good part of the controversy over integration 
of parts has arisen through confusing these cases. 

There is no question but that all parts of a culture 
are interrelated in the first sense, as we see when we in- 
troduce even the simplest change. Nothing is com- 
pletely neutral, even in physics. A stone thrown into the 
sea presumably has its first and greatest impact in the 
region where it hits, but it also sets in motion a force 
which finally, even though imperceptibly, affects the 
waves that wash on every continent and rock, reef, and 
island. A particular change which may seem to make no 
diflerence outside of a very small area can have very 
far-reaching repercussions, as did the straw that broke 
the camel’s back and the missing nail that lost a war. 
But since culture is a human product, the relations 
among its parts are more than physical or mechanical. 
\ll parts of a culture are dependent on human choice; 
and not only material goods but time and energy, in- 
cluding the energy used for choice-making, are limited. 
Among the social sciences, this phenomenon has been 
most stressed by economics, the most elementary stu- 
dent of which knows that a single change in price or 
quantity of any good offered on the market may affect 
all prices and all demand. Similarly, a single choice may 
aflect all choices. On this foundation of interrelation- 
ship of parts through competition for limited resources 
arises the second kind of interrelationship of parts, 
which includes consistency, co-ordination, complemen- 
tarity (Pareto 1927: 268; Edgeworth 1925: I, 119; Hicks 
1934: 69-73), and balance. A Gestalt in psychology is 
essentially an integration involving such qualities as 
these, and integration of culture, as a Gestalt, requires 
all of them. 

In the market it has long been recognized that certain 
things are chosen, not merely as alternatives and com- 
plements to others, but also as offsets, antidotes, and 
compensations. ‘The offset-compensation side of this 
aspect of integration provides a good deal of the mate- 
rial that interests those concerned with the psychology 
of the unconscious. Ordinary experience gives many ex- 
amples. College professors are said to be the most avid 
readers of detective stories, and talk-fests are described 
as the favorite recreation of home-keeping women who 
are isolated from society for the greater part of their 
day. The expression “it drove him to drink” dramatizes 
the importance of compensation in integration; and in 
times of rapid change whole cultures have become de- 
moralized because compensations for disturbances were 
inadequate or destructive. 

Of all anthropologists, Malinowski has perhaps gone 
lurthest in espousing the idea of culture as a functional 
whole. He regards it as an integral in which the various 
elements are interdependent, and in the second sen- 
tence quoted below goes even further (1944: 150): 


Culture is a system of objects, activities and attitudes in 
which every part exists as a means to an end... . Such activi 
ties, attitudes and objects are organized around important 
and vital tasks into institutions. .. . 


The book from which this is taken was published 
alter Malinowski’s death, and he probably would have 
clarified his application, had he lived. For, while all 
objects, activities, and attitudes relate to something, it 
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is too much to claim that they are all organized around 
important and vital tasks, Activities and attitudes—and 
objects too—can, as we have seen, have weakening 
effects and can destroy institutions without replacing 
them. The term “reservation culture,” which is used to 
describe the culture of some Indian groups in the 
United States, typically means a culture marked, not by 
important and vital tasks, but by apathy and loss of 
sense of security. Malinowski was thinking of an ab- 
straction which he regarded as an ideal for a culture to 
approximate. 

Gregory Bateson (1936: 29-30) analyzes the naven 
ceremonies of the Iatmul of New Guinea from the 
point of view of interrelationship oi parts under five 
main heads: structural, affective, ethological, eidologi- 
cal, and sociological. On the basis of this analysis, Bate- 
son (p. 264) concludes that even though the Iatmul 
might not be conscious of interrelationship, he was 
“justified in expecting every aspect of culture to be 
represented in every bit of behaviour.” He does not 
claim that he himself has originated or substantiated 
any general theory of interrelationship, but only that 
the method he used for the naven ceremonies is capable 
of broader application; and that, so far as these cere- 
monies are concerned, if his observations are justified 
the theory of the integration of parts is demonstrated. 

Firth clearly states his position on the integration of 
culture without making the extreme claims of Mali- 
nowski. He speaks of the “dynamic interrelationship of 
items in a culture, each item tending to vary according 
to the nature of the others’ (1939: 18-19). 

It is possible that economists have done as much as 
anthropologists to spell out the meaning of integration 
of parts of culture, though economists have not gener- 
ally used the term “culture.” The primary concern of 
economics is choice among scarce resources, material 
and non-material (Robbins 1937: 16), and this is the 
stuff of which culture is composed. Man can choose 
nothing that is not a part of culture or does not become 
so by the act of choosing it. Nor can there be anything 
in culture that is not chosen by man. In particular, 
plans of consumption and standards of living are in 
themselves organizations of culture, the expressions of 
choices made from it or desired from it. 

Simon N. Patten in 1892 referred to the laws of har- 
mony, of diversity, and of grouping in consumption, 
and the fact of disharmony. From the law of harmony 
“it follows that the total utility of a group of commodi- 
ties will be greater than the sum of the separate utili- 
ties, if the combination is harmonious, and less, if it is 
discordant” (1892: 56-57). He further notes that some 
choices (parts of a culture) are negative in their effects 
and can disarrange the whole. 

These ideas of interdependence of parts took little 
hold in the main fabric of economics, however; and 
only in 1944, in the Presidential Address of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, by ]. S. Davis, did the sub- 
ject receive major attention. The content of living, 
Davis said (1945: 9), is made up of a complex of work- 
ing conditions, possessions, freedoms, and “atmosphere” 
(an all-inclusive term), and its character depends not 
only on what goes into it but 
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in particular upon the degree of harmony or balance among 
its components. . . . Improvement . . . can often be brought 
about more easily and more substantially by limited changes 
in its structure than by increase in the consumption 
level as a whole. As in Liebig’s law of the minimum and its 
variants in science and economics, a favorable change in 
some highly deficient component may so improve the whole 
content that reductions in some others will cause no injury. 


At this point it may be well to clear up a confusion 
about the word balance in connection with culture—an 
extremely important distinction. A balanced attitude is 
regarded as an attitude of the middle way; a person 
maintains his equilibrium by avoiding any extreme. 
This is the sense in which Benedict used the term Apol- 
lonian to describe the Zuni. But there is another mean- 
ing of balance, and a balanced culture is one in which 
equilibrium is secured by differences which, for human 
purposes, offset or complement each other. These dif- 
ferences may be extremes, and a balanced culture may 
be one of great extremes if the directions of extremes 
are contrasting and complementary. This is the sense 
in which Davis uses the term. 

The difference between the two uses of balance is 
clearly shown in the attitude and the culture of the 
Athenians of the classical period. As for attitude, they 
had a middle-of-the-road ideal, “balance” in Benedict's 
Apollonian sense. In no culture has so much been 
said of the principle of nothing in excess—the golden 
mean. But they did not have a “balanced” culture, for 
in their single-minded devotion to the ideal of intel- 
lectual beauty they neglected to protect their sanita- 
tion, even though the Cretan culture before them had 
provided an amazing demonstration of an effective 
urban sanitary system. The immediate cause that led 
to the decline of Athens and the decay of its creative 
spirit was a plague, which spread rapidly and could not 
be controlled because of the lack of sanitation in the 
city. Athens “chose to put Beauty before Security, to 
build her temples on the Acropolis rather than lay 
water pipes to the Piraeus” (Zimmern 1922: 299). 

It is balance in this second sense with which we are 
concerned in a dynamic culture, and balance in this 
sense is never fully attained. As soon as one equilibrium 
is approached another is sought, and the culture is 
always moving from one imperfectly attained equili- 
brium toward another. Growth in culture is much less 
likely with a policy of nothing in excess than with dis- 
equilibriums seeking to offset one another. 


THE Two MaAIn CONCEPTS OF INTEGRATION COMBINED 


It has already been said that the two most clearly 
differentiated concepts of integration—integration by 
dominance of leading idea, and integration by inter- 
relationship of parts—are not antithetical. Some of the 
early sociologists, not primarily interested in integra- 
tion of culture as such, appear to have held this two- 
fold concept of integration. Such references in sociology 
are as old as Comte, whose system involves the mutual 
connections of political institutions, manners, and 
ideas, and for whom this consolidated whole is in turn 
dependent on the state of humanity in all its aspects. 
Weber was concerned with both the causal correlation 
of the facts of culture and the necessity for understand- 
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ing the values that give meaning to the facts. A similar 
concept appears in William Graham Sumner: the 
folkways are subject to the strains of consistency with 
one another and of adaptation to the ends the society 
seeks. 

Among anthropologists, Radcliffe-Brown’s concep- 
tion of integration includes both aspects. As for dom- 
ination by a leading idea or ideas, he says (1933: 233- 


34): 


(1) A society depends for its existence on the presence in 
the minds of its members of a certain system of sentiments 
by which the conduct of the individual is regulated in con- 
formity with the needs of the society. 

(2) Every feature of the social system itself and every event 
or object that in any way affects the well-being or the co 
hesion of the society becomes an object of this system of 
sentiments. 


On integration of parts he has this comment: 


Every custom and belief of a primitive society plays some 
determinate part in the social life of the community, just as 
every organ of a living body plays some part in the general 
life of the organism. The mass of institutions, customs and 
beliefs forms a single whole or system that determines the 
life of the society, and the life of a society is not less real, or 
less subject to natural laws, than the life of an organism 
(pp. 229-30). 


In economics, the same two-fold concept is held by 
Hoyt. The two parts are clearly stated as belonging to 
the same whole in her definition previously referred to 
(1928: 9); and the interrelationship aspect is enlarged 
upon in her discussion of “organic unity” in a later 
work (1938: Ch. 23). 

Mannheim’s concept of Weltanschauung, discussed 
earlier, in part belongs here also, since to him |Weltan- 
schauung was both a system of sentiments and, much 
more important, a way of living. 


DEGREE OF INTEGRATION WITHIN THE TYPE 

sut now it is high time to make a distinction within 
the concept of integration in terms of degree of in- 
tegration. This has been implied earlier, but was not 
made specific. Whereas it may be true to say that all 
parts of a culture are integrated or at least approach 
integration, in the over-all sense of dominating idea as 
well as in the sense of interaction of parts, it is by no 
means true that all parts are equally integrated—or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say that some parts, 
by their nature, stand more on their own feet without 
depending on culture pattern, than do others. ‘This 
distinction in terms of degree is shown most clearly in 
circumstances of culture change. A few kinds of change 
can occur with no appearance of cultural shock at all, 
especially when they are introduced to young persons, 
whose culture patterns are not yet deeply established. 

In Keesing’s discussion of culture change (1953: 
82-84), he says: 


One of the most tenuous yet potentially important fields 
of study concerns . . . the loci or focal points of persistence, 
conservatism and stability, on the one hand, in culture and 
personality, and change and mobility on the other. . . . 

Perhaps the most ambitious attempt to collect and sys 


tematize the data involved is by Keesing. By tabulating loci o! 
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persistence and of mobility as shown in a number of ac- 
culturation studies, he develops a broad framework of hy- 
potheses in relation to each of these facets of dynamics. First 
are set out those zones in culture which appear to show a 
high frequency of persistence, as pertaining to basic survival, 
security, integrity, value, problem solving, for the group con- 
cerned, and in which, if change or interference occurs, the 
greatest disturbance and tension is likely to be generated. 
Categories cover essentials of psychosomatic conditioning, 
communication, organic maintenance, primary group rela- 
tions, prestige status maintenance, territorial security, and 
ideological (including religious) security. By contrast, zones 
in which mobility or ready change tend to appear with high 
frequency are nonaffectively charged techniques summar- 
ized as “instrumentalities” (e.g., tools, etiquette, military 
tactics); voluntary elements of taste and_ self-expression, 
achieved status systems, and other elective or competitive 
types of behavior, and more impersonal or mass  struc- 
tures. ... 

Such materials on rates and loci of change and their deter- 
minants are cited here as broad leads. . . . They illustrate 
the extent to which cultural studies offer practically virgin 
ground in many respects when dynamic problems are posed. 


The matter has been of concern to at least one econ- 
omist (Hoyt 1956: 14-15), who has approached it from 
the point of view of specific categories of material goods 
in the standard of living to which least cultural resis- 
tance is offered. 


The first new choices in general fall into four categories, 
of which the fourth to some extent crosscuts the other three. 
The first of these categories is goods making an immediate 
appeal to sensory tastes which are universal or nearly uni- 
versal among all peoples, such as sweets of all kinds . . 
tobacco and drugs which give temporary emotional satis- 
faction, and intoxicants. Almost everywhere the per 
capita consumption of sugar notably increases as a new 
money economy comes in. 

Ihe second category, in some cases related to the first, is 
proprietary medicines and devices to which magical or semi- 
magical qualities are attributed. .. . \ considerable part of 
the advertising in vernacular papers published among under- 
developed peoples is of proprietary drugs and devices. . . . 

The third category is of goods and services associated with 
prestige. Among foods, white flour and white-flour products 
generally have more prestige than the old familiar staples. 
Very often the most prestige-carrying goods are something 
to wear. ... That beads, metal decorations and bright cloth 
should be a part of the equipment of traders going to far- 
flung tropical shores is taken for granted... . 


Superficial fashions flit over under-developed peoples 
in very much the same way they flit over us, without 
necessarily leaving any permanent marks at all; for the 
people who responded warmly to blue beads at the first 
visit of the trader may not show a favorable reaction 
to that particular item the next time it is brought. 

The fourth category, to some extent crosscutting the 
first three, is that called “targets” by Major St. J. Orde- 
Browne, who says of Africans (1933: 35): 
astonishing differences will be found to exist between tribes. 
Cooking pots, hurricane lamps, shoes, umbrellas, hoes and 
numerous other items, will each be found to be the particu- 
lar favourite of a certain community. 


There seems to be no particular logic about targets 
except that they are something which can be added on 
to the existing culture. The glamor of their immediate 
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attractiveness may take precedence over their relation- 
ship to other things and sometimes over their practical 
usefulness (dark glasses to wear after sundown, for ex- 
ample). ‘hey may lead to other culture changes, but 
they do not require them. When a person has once hit 
his target, he may seek several more of the same target 
(as a dozen pairs of shoes) or he may sit back and rest, 
perhaps for the remainder of his life. 

This situation has very important and practical ap- 
plication in modern economic development policy. The 
fact that we do have certain cases of slight resistance to 
change has led to serious mistakes by business men at- 
tempting to develop “backward” areas, and to grave 
errors by economists in dealing with the subject of 
economic development. They have witnessed ready ac- 
ceptance of a few new goods from our own society, and 
have assumed that it was “natural” for such goods to be 
desired and for people to be willing to work to get them 
(Greaves 1935: Ch. 4). Whole volumes dealing with eco- 
nomic development in under-developed areas today do 
not say a word about culture pattern or incentive, but 
assume that if capital and technology are made avail- 
able in these areas the responses of potential wage- 
earners to the possibilities of expanding consumption 
will be the same as they are with us. 

At the other extreme from these categories of mate- 
rial goods are elements of culture which, if disturbed, 
offer very deep resistance. 

While the change from one culture to another is 
never a smooth and even process, integration with the 
new sometimes occurs by more or less regular steps and 
at other times may involve one major step or leap. The 
latter phenomenon has been noted by Sol Tax among 
the highland Indians of Guatemala. These Indians 
live in, or on the edges of, a Ladino culture. Some 
small changes take place quite readily, but no major 
changes occur until Indians are ready to assume Ladino 
culture altogether. In many cultures, dress is changed 
quite easily; but not among the Guatemala Indians. 
The Indian does not begin to wear Ladino shoes or 
other articles of clothing even though he can afford to 
do so. Clothing and housing are symbols to him—im- 
portant symbols because they are particularly visible— 
and will not be changed until he is willing to step over 
to the new as a whole. Tax (1958: 231-32) says: 


A change in consumption pattern that is interpreted as 
signalling a change in group identification can and will be 
made only when the major shift in identification is already 
accomplished. In a deeply cross-cultural situation a 
change in social identification means crossing a chasm that 
is deep and wide; the Indian who has become a Ladino is 
transformed into a different person in way of thought as 
well as way of life. 


APPROACHES TO THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRATION FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF ITs FUNCTIONAL APPLICATIONS 
There are two somewhat related approaches to inte- 

gration which, by attempting to show how the concept 

may be useful in practical life, lead to an analysis or a 

partial analysis of the concept itself. The first approach, 

and the more concrete but usually the more limited in 
its scope, is that of mental hygienists who have observed 
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that disturbances in psychic and mental health may be 
traced to lack of personal integration and, beyond this, 
to lack of cultural integration. This approach, in other 
words, is by way of seeking an explanation for an 
amelioration of a condition of imbalance, which leads 
to the necessity of understanding what integration it- 
self is. 

The World Federation of Mental Health has pre- 
pared for UNESCO a volume dealing with the nature 
of conflicts arising when modern technological culture 
impinges on the culture of “under-developed” peoples. 
Mead (1953: 9, 10) says: 


The approach of this survey is based on the recognition 
that a culture is a systematic and integrated whole .. . the 
assumption itself drawn from field work among many kinds 
of societies that a change in any one part of the culture will 
be accompanied by changes in other parts, and that only by 
relating any planned detail of change to the central values 
of the culture is it possible to provide for the repercussions 
which will occur in other aspects of life. 


At the end of the book appear seven recommenda- 
tions, based on study of actual cultures in transition, fon 
easing the process of transition. 

Mental hygienists, and anthropologists concerned 
with mental hygiene, have clearly shown that in majo 
culture change, integration involves or may involve 
deep disturbances in the unconscious; and that ordi- 
nary observations may give a deceptive impression ol 
what is going on. Therefore a professional approach, 
both for individuals (Weisskop!-Joelson 1953: 601-04) 
and for whole groups (Spindler 1957: 151-52; Hallowell 
1955: Chs. 3, 19, 20), may be necessary to understand 
what is below the surface. 

lo the other “practical” approach, which is broadet 
but looser than the first, both philosophers and econ- 
omists contribute. G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica 
(1903: 27-36) used the term “organic unities” for en- 
tities which in interrelationship have great value, 
though in isolation the parts may have little or no 
value. We have here an approach to ethics through in- 
tegration, and one which is not based on value judg- 
ment. A. Macbeath (1951: 398) presents as a goal the 
extent to which men reach a cultural state involving 


complete mutual congruity between the spirit of which it 
is the outward manifestation, the type of character which 
it fosters, the system of activities in which it finds expression, 
the rules of conduct which it implies, and the ends or states 
of affairs to which it gives rise. 


In setting forth a criterion for ethics which is not 
based on value judgment, Macbeath’s idea resembles 
that of R. B. Perry (1909), for whom moral good is 
“most good,” or a state of living in which the parts, by 
being harmonious, mutually support and strengthen 
one another. 

This kind of approach to ethics, however, does not in 
itself help us to discover how and how far the parts are 
actually contributing to the desired end. Such an effort 
has been made in economics, in two ways, both of which 
go beyond the ethical position stated above. 

The first way is through the concept of standard of 
living. Davis’ discussion of the “organic” nature of 
standard of living has been referred to. We assume that 
nothing in the standard of living is completely neutral; 
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some parts have much more open-minded effects than 
others, but every part has some effect on other parts 
and on the whole. From one point of view we can con 
veniently class these reactions (according to their de 
gree) as protective, expansive, or destructive, even 
though in a specific situation we are far from being able 
to identify all the parts by such terms. ‘The nature and 
degree of reaction in certain specific cases can be 
learned, in some small measure, through application 
of the sciences of nutrition and health, including men- 
tal health. The relation of food to strength for all else 
is perfectly obvious; the reaction of excesses, when they 
can be defined, is obvious too. Housing is an area of the 
living standard that has important reactions on othe: 
areas: the space provided by larger houses encourages 
the use of some things that would not otherwise be 
used. ‘The effect of parts of standard of living on the 
development of the whole in general, and as illustrated 
in Jamaica, is discussed by Hoyt (1960: 134-36). In gen- 
eral, however, our knowledge of interaction is inexact, 
and we can only hope for a sympathetic approach to 
situations of interaction and for objectivity in evaluat- 
ing knowledge that has been or is to be attained. But 
in the reaction of parts within the standard of living 
we have at least a beginning. 

The second way is that of so-called welfare eco- 
nomics, the underlying objective of which is to show 
what choice and arrangement of parts will bring about 
maximum returns for a given purpose, assumed in the 
final analysis to be welfare. “Welfare economics is nor- 
mative, but given its norm, the determination of the 
policies to be undertaken in accordance with it is a 
strictly scientific enterprise” (Reder 1947: 14). 

Though economics ordinarily concerns itself with 
money inputs and outputs, its ultimate concern is with 
everything that is scarce, and thus in theory it embraces 
the whole range of culture, except possibly language. 
Its significance consists in its help toward enabling us 
“to choose with full awareness of the implications of 
what we are choosing’; and so to choose with consist- 
ency (Robbins 1937: 152). Most of the recent work in 
welfare economics has been in graphically or mathe- 
matically expressing economic relationships of all 
kinds, not simply in equilibrium but in reference to 
increasing and decreasing well-being. All relationships 
can be so expressed if the graph or statement is complex 
enough. The exactitude of the method is logically satis- 
factory, but in practice welfare economics becomes 
involved in a confusion of unknowns, and so_ the 
graphical-mathematical representation is thus far ol 
very limited use for anything but method. 


SUMMARY 


All the interests in the integration of culture and all 
the approaches to the understanding of it which we 
have considered are imperfect, and the totality they 
give us is incomplete. But each discipline has opened a 
door to it, though the variety of doors is at first: be- 
wildering. Together these approaches make plain, as 
no one approach could, how powerfully the imagina- 
tion of man has been seized by the concept of integra- 
tion of culture; and how necessary the concept is to 
understanding the nature of other cultures, and the 
issues which we contront in our own. 
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Comments 


By Davin F. ABERLE 


Elizabeth Hoyt’s article deals with 
various meanings of the phrase “inte 
eration of culture.” Although Hoyt 
specifies many senses of the term inte- 
eration, her second term, culture, re- 
mains undefined. Yet surely it is as im 
portant to say what is meant by culture 
as it is to say what is meant by integra 


“ 


tion. Integration refers to “some con 
gruity of the parts” of culture (p. 407), 
but it seems difficult to say what the na 
ture of the congruity is without saying 
what the parts are, and what the whole 
is. Congruity is one thing for a jigsaw 
puzzle, another for a bridge, still an 
other for a symphony, and yet another 
for an organism or a machine. Even if 
there are general terms which cover 
tvpes of congruence for all these phe- 
nomena, their specific referents will be 
sufficiently different to make a differ 
ence in the concrete application of such 
eeneral terms. 

\s I tease out the implicit meaning 
which the term culture seems to hold 
for Hoyt, it appears to me that she has 
taken the view that culture is shared 
behavior, attitudes, and values. For her, 
the relationships that the parts of a cul 
tural system have to each other seem to 
be a matter of their congruence from 
the point of view of a typical individ 
ual in a social group with a common 
culture. This conclusion I adduce from 
her arguments and her examples. She 
says that the goal of the integration of 
culture “is that ultimate energies 
should be conserved and that institu 
tions and values should... be consistent 
with common ends” (p. 407; italics sup- 
plied). ‘The interest in common ends 
suggests the “shared values” view of cul- 
ture. She goes on to say that the inte 
gration of culture “depends upon psy- 
chology for interpretation of the nature 
and process of the interrelation of 
parts’ (p. 407; italics supplied). She says 
that Wissler succeeded only imperfectly 
in explaining cultural integration by 
reference to association psychology, but 
implies that Gestalt psychology would 
have been more useful (p. 408). 

Although Hoyt says that “today 
integration is more often discussed in 
terms of the function performed, rather 
108), her de 
velopment of the theme of functional 
integration 


than of associations” (p. 


seems again to involve 


Weltanschauung and values. Thus, 
within what Hoyt sees as the functional 
position, she distinguishes two ap- 
proaches: on the one hand, analysis in 
terms of a dominant idea or value, or a 
cluster of ideas or 
values which control the rest of culture 


similar dominant 


(the rest of the ideas or values?); and on 
the other hand, analysis in terms of “in- 
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teraction and inter-coordination among 
many similar and dissimilar traits, fac- 
tors, interests, or values” (p. 408). The 
dominant value approach she compares 
with what Freedman and others (1956) 
term normative integration, and the in- 
teraction approach with what they call 
functional integration. Hoyt considers 
the two approaches to be related, rather 
than contradictory, and quotes Mann- 
heim at length as showing how they are 
related. ‘The quotation deals entirely 
with Weltanschauung: Mannheim 
claims that attention only to the theo- 
retical philosophy of a culture is insuf- 
ficient—Weltanschauung is to be found 
in a variety of expressive and artistic 
phenomena as well. (This passage, by 
the way, shows extensive parallels with 
Boas’ [1911] views in the “Introduc- 
tion” to the Handbook of American In- 
dian languages.) 

To anticipate my later argument 
somewhat, it is evident that to Hoyt one 
approach to the integration of culture 
is through the analysis of dominant 
values. Thus far, it is not completely 
clear what sorts of parts she considers 
under the heading of functional inte- 
gration. The work of Freedman et al. 
is not available to me as I write this, but 
if memory serves, what they mean by 
functional integration is approximately 
what Durkheim (1947) meant by or- 
ganic solidarity: the interdependency 
of parts of a society, which derives from 
specialization of function. 

Thus, to take a simple example, for 
Freedman et al., dairy farmers and city- 
dwellers would be in a state of inter- 
they share 
common values, but because their re- 


dependency not because 
quirements are complementary:  cus- 
tomers and milk, respectively. It there 
fore becomes of interest to see what 
Hoyt deals with in connection with in 
terrelations of parts. Throughout het 
treatment of this topic there is a definite 
tendency to turn again to values, and 
not to the sorts of parts in which Freed- 
man et al. or Durkheim were interested. 
She begins by describing approaches 
which “search for sets of values that will 
characterize a culture when they are 
taken as a whole,” even though no one 
dominant theme emerges in the set 
(p. 410). “It is assumed that each cul 
ture is integrated, or partly integrated, 
through its value-responses or value 
110). 


Hoyt continues her development ol 


tones” (p. 
interrelationship along similar lines. 
Thus one view of interrelationships, 
she says, is simply that the parts are in 
a relationship such that a change in one 
part implies a change in another. This 
type of interrelationship she sees as re- 
sulting from the fact that “‘all parts of a 
culture are dependent on human choice 
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’’ and she uses market economics as 
an instance of this sort of interrelation- 
ship (p. 411).' Thus here, too, we find a 
relationship of parts which are values, 
attitudes, motives, ends, etc. 

There are, however, she points out, 
more complex meanings of interrela- 
tionship: consistency, co-ordination, 
complementarity, and balance. Here 
too, the consistency, co-ordination, etc., 
seems to inhere in individuals taken 
singly or en masse. Thus, as an instance 
of complementarity, she tells us that 
women who are alone much of the time 
like to gossip when they do get together. 
Similarly, there was a defect of balance 
in Greek culture, which seems to be a 
matter of value balance: the Greeks 
were interested in beauty, but did not 
have a balancing interest in sanitation. 

There is a further section on integra- 
tion by dominance and by interrela- 
tions of parts which once again asserts 
that the two types of integration are not 
antithetical; but the statements made in 
support of this view are sufficiently gen- 
eral so that I am not sure whether the 
“parts” are such as she has been dis- 
cussing, or such as I hope to discuss. 

The article continues with further 
concern with integration for the indi- 
vidual. Hoyt discusses degree of integra- 
tion, pointing out that when cultures 
change, ‘‘a few kinds of change can oc- 
cur with no appearance of cultural 
shock at all, especially when they are 
introduced to young persons . . .”” (p. 
$12). It seems evident, then, that lack 
of integration is lack of felt congruence. 
\ further discussion of rates and locus 
of change again refers to individual 
choices, and to choices in the market. 

When we turn to the “functional ap 
plications” of the concept of integra- 
tion, the first example is from the field 
of mental hygiene: mental disturbance 


‘See Anderson (1960) for a discussion of 
“choice” in cultural, rather than psycho- 
logical terms. He measures degree of inte 
gration by reference to what he calls “re- 
duction of variants,” or elimination of 
alternatives or options. He analyzes the 
Plains Indian Sun Dance in these terms, 
concluding (1960: 57): 

The old Arapaho and Chevenne dances 
stand in contrast with the younger ones 
of the Comanche and Ute. The former 
exhibit a relatively small number of al- 
ternatives or variants at specific points, 
the latter a relatively large number. Con- 
sidered as process, this means that inte- 
gration (Kroeber’s “accomodation of 
discrete parts . . . into a more or less 
workable fit’) proceeds, at least in one of 
its aspects, through the progressive re 
duction of variants. 


have not tried to bring his argument to 
bear in discussing Hoyt’s paper, both be 
cause my comments focus primarily on the 
nature, rather than the degree of integra 
tion, and because I am not certain how his 
technique should be applied to complex 
cultures and to market situations 
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may be related to “lack of personal in- 
tegration, and beyond this to lack of 
cultural integration” (p. 414). There 
are some concluding remarks on an ap- 
proach to ethics and to welfare eco- 
nomics via integration, where I shall 
not try to state the issues at stake. 

What emerges from the examples and 
the argument is that Hoyt sees culture 
as a matter of shared behavior, atti- 
tudes, and values, and sees the integra- 
tion of the parts of a culture entirely, 
or almost entirely, as a matter of the 
interrelationships among the attitudes, 
values, and activities of individuals or 
categories of individuals. The model of 
culture she has used is what I have 
called the linguistic model (Aberle 
1960), common in early culture-and- 
personality writings and by no means 
uncommon in the writings of other an- 
thropologists. Evidently it is a model 
which is now spreading to economics. 
The fundamental argument against 
Hoyt’s view as I understand it is that 
this sort of approach to culture is fatal, 
particularly for understanding the sort 
of cultural integration in which she is 
interested. 

The alternative approach which | 
shall suggest is evidently borrowed from 
the work of Leslie A. White, although 
he cannot be held responsible for my 
effort to use it (cf. esp. White 1949, 
1959). Culture is the realm of things 
and events dependent on symbolling. 
This realm includes technology, social 
organization, and ideology. Culture has 
both temporal and spatial extension. 
It may be conceived of as a flow, as an 
assemblage, or as a system, as dictated 
by the problem at hand. Certain con- 
venient pieces of this realm, limited in 
time and in space, may be referred to 
as cultures. These are the cultural ap- 
paratus of specific groups or sets of in- 
terrelated groups located in time and 
space, as when we speak of Hopi cul- 
ture, American culture, Western Euro- 
pean culture, etc. Whatever else it is, 
culture is man’s non-genetic device for 
appropriating energy from the natural 
environment, and a culture is the non- 
genetic device of a given group or set 
of groups for appropriating energy 
from the natural environment and 
from other cultures. For purposes of 
analysis, we may regard the cultures 
which surround and impinge on any 
given culture as part of its environ- 
ment. By the same token, if we wish to 
examine one of these environing cul- 
tures, we may regard the first culture 
as a part of its environment. Or, as Hoyt 
suggests (p. 414), a symbiotic view may 
be taken. 

A culture may be viewed as a system, 
insofar as, to some unspecified degree, 
a change in one part implies changes 
in other parts. The study of the integra- 
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tion of these parts is simply the study of 
the nature and degree of their inter- 
dependence, whether this involves con- 
sistency, complementarity, conflict, bal- 
ance, positive feedback, negative feed- 
back, or what have you. (Thus far, | am 
in agreement with some of Hoyt’s most 
general statements about integration.) 
There are many ways to divide and sub- 
divide parts. I have suggested one way: 
a major subdivision into the technical, 
social organizational, and ideological 
spheres of a culture, each of which is 
susceptible of further subdivision. The 
technical sphere consists of tools and 
their immediate techniques of appli- 
cation; the organizational sphere con- 
sists of relationships between social po- 
sitions; the ideological sphere consists 
residually of ideas, values, attitudes, be- 
liefs, motives, etc., insofar as these are 
not already described by reference to 
the first two spheres. Further subdivi- 
sions depend upon the complexity of 
the cultural system under considera- 
tion. Thus there may or may not be 
specialized tools for warfare; there may 
or may not be specialized economic o1 
political units; there may or may not be 
ideas pertaining to nuclear physics and 
human genetics. 

In this perspective the significant 
thing about a culture is not the sharing 
of beliefs, attitudes, and values. Indeed, 
even in the simplest systems, there is 
differentiation of all of these, because 
of the rudimentary divisions of social 
position known in all human societies: 
those based on sex, age, and personal 
characteristics. Even the integration of 
the ideological sphere of a culture—or 
the study of the integration of this 
sphere—involves not merely the con- 
gruence of values, beliefs, or Weltan- 
schauung for individuals in any given 
category, but also complementarity (or 
conflict) of Weltanschauungen for indi- 
viduals in different categories. Such 
complementarity in a simple society Is 
nicely illustrated in Kardiner’s analy- 
sis of masculine and feminine outlooks 
in Comanche culture (Kardiner 1945: 
81-100). The degree of complemen- 
tarity, congruence, balance, etc., in the 
Weltanschauung of a class of individ- 
uals, and the relationships among the 
Weltanschauungen of different  seg- 
ments of the population, again a matter 
of integration, are best studied by ap- 
proaching the total cultural system in 
its setting, and understanding the re- 
lationships between the technical, so- 
cial, and ideological spheres before try- 
ing to understand the relationship 
among ideological elements.’ 
~ 2Some minimum sharing of beliefs, val- 
ues, ends, attitudes, etc., is to be expected 
in any society (Aberle, Cohen, Davis, Levy, 
and Sutton 1950), but the diversification 


of all of these accompanies social differen- 
tiation (Aberle 1950). 


Let me supply a brief example. It is 
less than ideal, since the approach | 
have suggested requires a more exten 
sive exposition than is possible here. 
According to descriptions of traditional 
Navaho culture, Navahos seem to have 
had considerable interest in the acqui 
sition of property, and specifically of 
livestock, jewellery, and buckskin, as 
well as a strong emphasis on generosity 
and a deep distrust of wealth—so deep 
that the wealthy were sometimes ac 
cused of having acquired goods by 
witchcraft. Is this an instance of value 
conflict, or of balance (that is, they 
want wealth but they are afraid of it), 
or of complementarity (that is, their 
desire for accumulation is balanced by 
a desire for dispersion), or simply ol 
malintegration? From a knowledge of 
only these values and beliefs we cannot 
be sure, but there is additional infor 
mation. From Son of Old Man Hat 
(Dyk 1938: 75-81) we learn that there 
are conflicts involved: Old Man Hat 
tells his nephew that people say you 
should not be stingy; but, says the old 
man, it is best to be rich first and gener 
ous later. And he dies accused of witch- 
craft. There is parallel information in 
other sources. But when we know that 
this value conflict exists, what do we 
know? The conflict can be shown to 
“govern” Navaho behavior, inasmuch 
as any case of accumulation can be said 
to represent one value, and any in 
stance of generosity the other. We are 
not, however, in any position to say 
which one will be ascendant in any pan 
ticular instance, nor are we able to say 
which value might in time gain ascend 
ancy over the other. (There is evidence 
that today accumulation, rather than 
generosity, is ascendant.) 

Let us turn to another set of facts. 
The Navahos live in a region where 
stock-raising is possible, and where agri 
culture can be practiced only in some 
areas, with variable success. “They re 
ceived livestock from the Spaniards, 
directly and indirectly. This made pos 
sible the accumulation of goods of great 
utility, for food, transportation, cloth 
ing, bedding, and so on. The success of 
different individuals in accumulating 
goods varied, and varies, because ol 
prudence, foresight, local climatic con 
ditions, etc. Such differences of accumu 
lation do not operate significantly as 
regards food crops, where the surplus is 
likely to be small. At the same time, for 
reasons which cannot be developed 
here, Navaho society remained organ 
ized at a_ tribal level. Leadership, 
though to some degree hereditary, had 
little real power, and the adjustment of 
conflict occurred through self-help, as 
in feuds, and through compensation. 
A man depended on his kin for help in 
these matters—primarily on his matri- 
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lineal kin, but also on his paternal and 
affinal kin. Furthermore, resources fluc- 
tuated greatly: crops or herds could be 
wiped out by adverse circumstances, 
and a man then depended on his kin 
for economic help as well. 

The ethic requirement for this situ- 
ation, in which kinship relationships 
were the main resource in disputes and 
for economic aid, was one of reciprocity 
and mutual generosity, whereas the ex- 
istence of livestock permitted sizeable 
accumulation of goods and differenti- 
ation of the condition of kinsmen, 
temporary or long-term. The material 
advantages of this accumulation were 
considerable: a man with plenty of 
stock ate better; could use his stock to 
accumulate other goods, such as jewel- 
lery and buckskin; and by a rather lim- 
ited generosity could attach his poorer 
kin to him and be advantaged in inter 
group conflict. On the other hand, by 
reserving wealth to himself, he ran 
counter to the ethical relationships re 
quired by fluctuating resources and 
tribal political structure: he was no 
longer merely one of a group of sharing 
kinsmen. There was, then, a conflict be- 
tween accumulation and dispersion of 
wealth, which is evident in Navaho val- 
ues, and which was solved by a series of 
leveling devices, ideological and other. 
Some dispersion of wealth was secured 
because wealthy men were expected to 
have expensive ceremonies when they 
fell ill. This dispersion was  particu- 
larly likely to occur in old age, with 
declining health, and might result in 
the loss of most of a man’s livestock. 
In addition, inheritance patterns did 
not concentrate a man’s holdings in a 
single heir but dispersed it through his 
matrilineal group, so that accumulation 
over the generations was difficult if not 
impossible. Fear of the witchcraft of 
others and fear of accusations of witch- 
craft also led to generosity. In this way, 
the accumulation permitted bv the 
technology and the leveling required 
by the social organization were kept in 
balance. In this perspective, witchcraft 
beliefs, ceremonial practice, technol 
ogy, and socio-political organization 
can be brought into “congruent” rela- 
tionships, whereas otherwise we have 
merely items of ideology in uncertain 
relationship. (Similar interpretations 
can be found in Kluckhohn 1944: 62- 
64 and Aberle 1961; supporting ma- 
terials can be found in these sources 
and in Hobson 1954. Full documenta 
tion would require an extensive bibli 
ography.) 

\ stronger emphasis on accumulation 
and a weaker one on generosity have 
followed Navaho engagement in mar 
ket relationships and control of law 
and order by a body of police imposed 
on the Navaho by the Federal Govern 
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ment. Market relationships have given 
rise to new ways of using wealth, and 
law and order to a lapse in one impor- 
tant area of functioning of kinship 
units. In addition, government-im- 
posed stock regulations have reduced 
opportunities for livestock accumula- 
tion and weakened economic interde- 
pendencies among kinsmen. Any pre- 
dictions about the future ascendancy of 
one or the other value rest on predic- 
tions about Navaho economic and po- 
litical conditions, and not upon the 
congruence or conflict of Navaho 
values in the economic area. 

Even if the example has not been 
analyzed in a fully systematic fashion, 
it does supply an instance of the inte- 
gration of technology, social organiza- 
tion, and ideology, and furthermore an 
instance of the integration of elements 
of ideology when they are seen in the 
context of the rest of the parts of a cul- 
tural system. 

I am pleading, then, for a broader 
conception of culture—and a different 
one—than is to be found implicit in 
Hoyt’s article and explicit or implicit 
in the work of many anthropologists as 
well. Furthermore, in order to discuss 
integration of parts, more must be said 
about what the parts are than is to be 
found in Hoyt’s presentation. Finally, 
analysis of the integration of values, 
either by attention to dominant themes 
or to smaller clusters of values, should 
follow analysis of the technical and so- 
cial spheres, rather than precede it. The 
same is true for Weltanschauung, mo- 
tives, ends, and ethos, in their various 
overlapping and distinct senses. 

[Manchester, England, 10.4.61) 


By Harumi Beru¥ 


Among the contributions which Hoyt 
makes to anthropology in this admira- 
ble article are two. First, she brings to- 
gether various conceptions of integra- 
tion and gives them order by classify- 
ing them under a limited number ol 
headings. Second, she draws our atten- 
tion to the ideas of those scholars who 
are apt to be forgotten or to go un- 
noticed by the average anthropologist, 
but who nevertheless have significantly 
rf 


contributed to our understanding 
the nature of integration of culture. 

Admirable though Hoyt’s paper is, 
its title is an unfortunate misnomer. It 
falls short of providing a comprehen- 
sive coverage of the topic or an exten- 
sive bibliography, requirements of any 
review article. (See inside cover of CA 
for the editor's definition of a “review 
article.”’) Hoyt even overlooks many of 
the standard sources, and consequently 
bypasses numerous problems and topics 
in the field of integration of culture 
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which are provocative of extensive as 
well as worthwhile discussion. The list 
she omits and the area she neglects to 
cover are too vast to be handled ade- 
quately here. Some of the concepts 
which in one way or another have di- 
rect bearing on the concept of inte- 
gration are: Linton’s “core” and “in- 
terest” (Linton 1936: 347-66, 422-63); 
Redfield’s “great and little traditions” 
(Redfield 1956); Steward’s “levels of 
sociocultural integration” (Steward 
1955: 43-63); F. R. Kluckhohn’s “domi 
nant and variant (substitute) value ori- 
entation” (Kluckhohn 1950, 1953); 
Parsons’ “value orientation” in the so 
cial system (Parsons 1951); Opler’s 
“theme” (Opler 1945); Kroeber’s “total 
culture pattern” (Kroeber 1948: 316- 
18) and “Oikoumené” (Kroeber 1952: 
379-95); Herskovits’ “focus” (Hersko 
vits 1949: 542-60); Bidney’s “teleofunc- 
tional,” “psychological,” and _ other 
forms of integration (Bidney 1953: 366— 
99); and Kroeber’s and Nadel’s “ethos” 
and “eidos’ (Kroeber 1948: 292-95; 
Nadel 1953: 395-402). Any “major sur- 
vey of knowledge” on the integration 
of culture should review these and 
probably other concepts that are well 
known to anthropologists, discuss their 
relationships with each other, and show 
what relevance they may have to Hoyt’s 
own conception of integration. At the 
very least, she should have indicated 
why she eliminated such obvious sources 
as these from her article. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, I should like to com- 
ment on some aspects of Hoyt’s paper. 

1. Hoyt classifies concepts of integra- 
tion into two main types: “integration 
by dominance of leading idea”; and 
“integration by interrelationship of 
parts”; these two types, she maintains, 
are not antithetical. What she does with 
“integration by parts as such,” exempli- 
fied by the Harvard study, is not clear. 
The label might prompt one to include 
it in the latter of the two main concepts, 
viz., integration by interrelationship of 
parts. But this does not seem wise, since 
integration by a dominant idea and in- 
tegration by several values—the Har- 
vard approach—are antithetical by 
Hoyt’s own admission. For was it not 
“the impossibility of characterizing 
every culture by a dominant value” 
which “led to a search for sets of values 
that will characterize a culture?” 
Although, as another alternative, inte- 
gration by parts as such could be given 
an independent status, thus recognizing 
three, instead of two, main concepts of 
integration, this does not seem to have 
any particular advantage; besides, this 
approach would necessitate accounting 
for the relationship of this last main 
concept to the original two concepts. A 
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more parsimonious approach probably 
is to group together integration by a 
dominant value and integration by sets 
of values under a single heading, such 
as “normative integration,” as against 
integration by interrelationship — of 
parts, which might simply be labeled 
“non-normative integration.” This 
mode of classification would be con- 
sistent with Hoyt’s dictum that the two 
main concepts of integration are not 
antithetical and yet at the same time 
retain some degree of simplicity. 

2. The two concepts of integration, 
normative and non-normative, are not 
only not antithetical but are probably 
both necessary for the on-going of a cul- 
ture. Benedict’s own concept should be 
regarded as one which combines the 
two. Her concern with integration by 
interrelationship of parts is clearly in- 
dicated in her discussion on the lack of 
cultural integration (1934: 206-13). 
Parsons (1951) may be cited as a promi- 
nent example of combining a set of 
values, rather than one dominant idea, 
with (non-normative) social institutions. 
3. “The primary concern of eco- 
nomics.”” Hoyt tells us, “is choice among 
scarce resources, material and non-ma- 
terial.” Since “all parts of a culture are 
dependent on human choice,” and 
since there cannot “be anything in cul- 
ture that is not chosen by man,” we are 
led to believe that economists are par- 
ticularly suited to analyze culture. 
There are, we are told, categories of 
material goods which people are ready 
to adopt, and also “elements of culture 
which, if disturbed, offer very deep re 
sistance.” Thus, the degree to which 
different parts of a culture are inte 
grated, if I am not misinterpreting 
Hoyt, can be studied on the basis of 
choices which people make. 

Basic to this economist’s approach is 
the concept of choice. I seriously ques 
tion the utility of the assumption—and 
it is an assumption—that everything 
cultural is chosen by man. Patrilineal 
descent, belief in witchcraft, silent 
barter, and communism are certainly 
all “parts” of culture—at least in some 
sense of the term. But we can hardly 
say that they were “chosen by man” 
at least in the same sense as one might 
consciously choose sweets or medicine. 
A society may cease to practice matri 
lineal descent and, anthropologically 
speaking, adopt bilateral descent. But 
the utility of explaining this process 
in terms of human choice is highly 
dubious. At least, some other ap 
proaches, e.g. Murdock’s (1949), seem 
to be more fruitful. 

There is a school of thought in 
(White 1949) 
espouses the view that human choice 
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can and should be completely elimi 
nated from the analysis of cultural phe- 
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nomena. Even if one sets aside this ex- 
treme view, there should be some limits 
to the area in which the concept of hu- 
man choice is to be used meaningfully 
in explaining cultural processes. 

One reason Hoyt does not delimit the 
area in which the economic approach 
on the basis of human choice is to be 
applied may lie in her concept of “parts 
of culture.” Without defining the term, 
she seems to use it to denote anything 
cultural, from material goods to values. 
No doubt, values, kinship terms, money, 
sweets, medicine, and prestigeful serv- 
ices are all cultural products, and hence 
parts of culture; but there is also little 
doubt that a good many of these 
“parts,” and changes therein, are not 
controlled by simple human choice in 
the way that sweets or medicine are. 
Hoyt's discussion does not convincingly 
demonstrate the utility of treating all 
these heterogeneous kinds of “‘parts of 
culture” as if they are uniformly amena- 
ble to the economic analysis of choice. 

[Madison, Wisconsin, 25.3.61] 


By Auprey Butry 


This is a useful survey of the various 
theoretical approaches which have been 
applied to the study of integration of 
culture. I certainly support Hoyt’s view 
that, although each method has made a 
contribution to a deeper understand 
ing of culture, all attempts at analysis 
with a view to ascertaining the degree 
and character of culture integration 
have so far been most unsatisfactory. 
\s no one method has given us an exact 
idea of the nature of cultures and the 
essential interrelationships in cultures, 
it is obviously unwise to use any single 
approach to the exclusion or non-con- 
sideration of others. 

lo try to assess the degree of inte- 
eration and the nature of a “static’”’ cul- 
ture at a particular moment, using 
principally the two major concepts olf 
“integration by dominance” and “inte 
gration by parts,”’ necessarily places too 
ereat a reliance either on the research 
worker's subjective impressions, or on 
inadequate literary accounts. It  en- 
courages the overenthusiastic theorist, 
with a bee in his bonnet, to juggle the 
data. It also makes for high-sounding 
generalities, useless either for descrip- 
tive purposes or for a better under 
standing of the peoples being studied. 

For those investigating the nature of 
integration of any particular culture, 
studies of culture contact and culture 
change are more rewarding. ‘These 
studies can be done by selecting for 
investigation a culture which has at 
some previous date been competently 
described; by making a return visit to 
one’s own previous field of research; o1 
by electing to visit a society which is 
undergoing rapid changes. A record 


and analysis of the effects and repe: 
cussions of elements introduced from 
outside contact, or of modifications due 
to the course of changes within the 
culture, provide the necessary condi 
tions for testing and checking hypothe 
ses concerning essential relationships. 
Moreover, studies of culture contact 
and culture change, through the very 
fact of change, emphasize values and 
variations in values held by the people 
of the society, thus freeing the anthro 
pologist from the necessity of relying 
entirely on the values of his own cul 
tural background as a sole reference 
and basis for judgment. In other words, 
such types of investigation alone enable 
the researcher to achieve a more scien 
tific detachment and objectivity. 

It is useful to assume that there is a 
pattern of society and culture, and that 
there is some degree of integration in 
the culture being studied. It is also use 
ful to describe and analyse any obvious 
interrelationships and 
found in a 


consistencies 
people's concepts — ol 
thought. Nevertheless, | question the 
value of the concept of integration of 
culture for any profound understand 
ing of the nature of cultures in general. 
The differences among cultures are im 
mense; the changes, variations, and 
combinations of features are infinite in 
number. Can any scientifically valid on 
useful conclusions about culture inte 
gration be achieved, therefore, beyond 
those which are most general? In | ng 
land the functionalists themselves ap 
pear to have had similar doubts, for by 
1937 Radcliffe-Brown had drawn a defi 
nite distinction between the study of 
social systems and culture. Vhis distinc 
tion he expressed as follows (1958: xvi): 

You cannot have a science of culture. You 
can study culture only as a characteristic of 
a social system. Therefore, if you are going 


to have a science, it must be a science of so 
cial systems. 


A comparative study of religious sys 
tems, systems of etiquette, etc., is prob 
ably far more rewarding tor those who 
wish to understand the nature of cul 
tures. For example, analyses of rain 
making ritual and cultivation in Pucblo 
culture, of social values and pastoral ac 
tivity among the West African Nilotes 
of totemism, art, and hunting and col 
lecting among the Australian Abo 
rigines, give a much more valuable idea 
ct types of interconnections between 
economics and culture and society in 
general than any attempt to determine 
to what degree, in the fields of economy, 
ritual, and values, these societies may 
be said to be integrated. 

|Oxford, 18.35.61 


By Morton H. Friep’ 


Though reviews of the concept ol 
cultural integration may be found in 
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various textbooks of anthropology, for 
example Herskovits (1949: 214-26) and 
Honigmann (1959: 131-35), the impor- 
tance of the theme is such that it de- 
serves much more complete and elabo- 
rate treatment than it has yet received. 
Hoyt is to be commended for broaching 
the subject. Unfortunately, her treat- 
ment is less than might be desired, 
even considering the limitations of 
space. Since much of what follows is 
merely critical, I realize that I am lay- 
ing myself open to the same objection. 
Nevertheless, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity of contributing a few remarks 
which may broaden the discussion 
which Hoyt has hopefully reopened. 

Perhaps the first thing that struck me 
in reading Hoyt’s article was the failure 
to give either a systematic sketch of the 
history of the idea or a_ sufficiently 
catholic summary of the opinions which 
have been advanced under the rubric 
of integration. It is my impression that 
a general, though perhaps at times in- 
choate, feeling of integration was ex- 
pressed by writers dealing with ethno- 
graphic topics long before this field of 
knowledge was formalized. Certainly 
Ibn Khaldun had such ideas, and they 
are suggested later by figures of the 
18th century like Adam Ferguson. By 
the end of the 19th century, thoughts 
about the integration of culture had 
proceeded quite far. In one sense they 
seem to have outrun their theoretical 
base, since the epistomologically prior 
concept of a culture was only poorly de- 
veloped. On the other hand they re- 
lated to the advances in nationalism so 
striking at the time. Certainly the ad 
vances made in the discussion of cul- 
tural integration in the 20th century 
are an aspect of the concern with par 
ticular cultures. Even those earlier 
anthropologists who, like Morgan, had 
intimate knowledge of particular abo 
riginal cultures. invariably generalized 
their formulations to culture at large. 
This did not mean that they were not 
aware of problems of integration; but 
they phrased them differently. Morgan, 
for example. assumed that culture on 
any given level was more or less in 
harmony as to its Component parts. 
This is clearly a fundamental methodo- 
logical assumption in Ancient Society, 
but it is even clearer in his treatment 
of the theme of hospitality in American 
Indian life and in his view of the inter- 
dependence of such factors as mode of 
subsistence, social organization, and 
house type (Morgan 1881). 

It is well to pause here and note that 
the direction of the inquiry into the 
development of the concept of cultural 
integration suggested in the last para 
graph does not parallel that taken by 
Hoyt. She has concentrated, it seems to 
me, on one particular kind of specula 
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tion about integration, that explicitly 
concerned with values, with the ideo- 
logical expression of cultural Geist. In 
performing this task, however, her re- 
view is incomplete on the anthropologi- 
cal side. We miss such formulations as 
Herskovits’ “focus,” Morris Opler’s 
“themes,” and Hoebel’s “postulates.” 
We miss a discussion of relevant Kroe- 
berian concepts of “configuration” and 
“climax,” and some references to the 
knotty problem of style. We even miss a 
discussion of Durkheim and his seminal 
role in the development of the func- 
tionalism that so clearly underlies later 
social anthropology. 

When Hoyt divides concepts of inte- 
gration into two categories, one of 
which includes reliance on one theme 
or upon a dominant theme, and the 
other seeing integration as approaching 
the equilibrium of disparate but mu- 
tually interacting elements, she is miss- 
ing something of great importance. 
Both of her categories are essentially 
one; as indicated above, both are con- 
cerned with ideological manifestations 
of cultural systems. What is neglected 
is the non-ideological—the integration 
of institutions apart from the rationali- 
zations of the culture carriers. It is in 
this realm that 19th-century anthro 
pology made substantial contributions: 
I'ylor with his idea of “adhesions” and 
its obvious, if only partial, implica- 
tions of integration; Morgan for his 
assumption that key inventions set the 
stage for major regroupings of cultural 
life; and Marx and Engels [though not 
anthropologists!] for their assumption 
that cultures are precipitated about a 
core of technological and economic 
factors. It is curious that the paired con- 
cepts of core and superstructure, whose 
implications for cultural integration 
have been discussed for some years and 
by different anthropologists, are totally 
neglected by Hoyt in favor of the pat 
tern approach. In this regard, too, it 
would have been of greater utility to 
cite an anthropologist’s criticisms of 
Benedict’s work, rather than those of 
MacBeath, a Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. 

\ fascinating aspect of Hoyt’s article 
is its calm and completely confident 
assumption of two highly controversial 
theses. The first is that all culture can 
be understood and interpreted along 
the lines of the models constructed for 
explaining capitalist economies of the 
19th century. The second is that all cul- 
tural change is ultimately a matter of 
human choice. The second assumption, 
despite its logical priority, is historically 
dependent on the first and we are in- 
debted to Hoyt for making this clear, 
even though unwittingly. Having men- 
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tioned the possibility that cultural 
change is independent of human vol- 
untarism, I prefer to drop the matter 
since the literature on the subject is 
already long and somewhat tedious. 

The recurrent assumption of cul- 
tural economizing fails to take account 
of developments in the theory of eco- 
nomic anthropology during the past 
decade. Largely inspired by Karl Po- 
lanyi, various social scientists, of whom 
the latest, but certainly not the last, is 
George Dalton (1961), have pointed out 
the dangers and errors that lie in the ap- 
plication of formal, classical economic 
theory to non-industrial, non-market 
economies. Most of these persons have 
laid particular stress on the inadequacy 
of the concept of scarcity as a guiding 
principle in comprehending value. If 
the scarcity-based model does not even 
fit all economies, much less can it fit all 
culture. Clearly the problem of choice 
among scarce means is not the key to 
the concept of cultural integration. 

Thus Hoyt’s paper leaves us much 
where we were in 1937, when S. F. 
Nadel wrote about Benedict’s ideas 
(1937: 272): 


The most important question which Dr. 
Benedict's theory leaves unanswered con- 
cerns the very nature of the gestalt-like 
patterns of culture. They are defined as 
“consistent patterns of thought and action” 
which mould and shape heterogeneous 
“items of behavior,” “in obedience to (the 
dominant) purposes” characteristic of a 
culture. ... But what are these purposes? 
And what is their objective? They seem to 
spring, fully grown, from history like Mi- 
nerva from Jupiter’s head. 


Hoyt’s main suggestions for going be- 
yond this point are based on the as- 
sumption that culture is to be under- 
stood as human behavior, and that the 
locus of integration is in the individual 
mind. This is implicit in suggestions 
that “in major culture change, integra 
tion involves, or may involve, deep 
disturbances in the unconscious.” The 
interest and significance of such a state- 
ment is not challenged, but I would 
note that the relevance of such dis 
turbances to culture integration per se 
is dubious. The disturbances are pos 
sibly symptomatic results of change, but 
not causes of new integration modes. 
The theory is not improved by being 
supplemented with economic theories 
of standards of living or welfare. 

The questions that must ultimately 
be asked in pursuing the problem of 
cultural integration are neither fuzzy 
nor vague. They will not be questions 
of ethics or of mystical essences. In- 
stead, the questions will have to do 
with the selective forces that operate 
on cultural systems; and this, in turn, 
will require much more sharply defined 
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concepts of culture and its structure. 
There is a great deal of contusion in 
previous treatments of selective pres- 
sures in cultural dynamics, and one 
particular locus of error and obscurity 
may be mentioned. I refer to the fre 
quent. if generally unstated, assump 
tion that the selective pressures operat 
ing on a culture, and hence upon its 
integration, are basically those that 
have to do with the maintenance of the 
population of culture carriers, a con 
fusion of levels of abstraction. Else 
where in the realms of science there are 
suggestive models which may be of ad 
vantage here. The concept of selection 
is employed by physical chemists like 
Blum (1951: 162-63) and Calvin (1956: 
953-54; 1959: 366), but they use it in 
wavs that are clearly different from 
those approved by biologists. It sug 
gests that in dealing with selective cul- 
tural pressures we need not depend on 
translations of biological models and 
this, in turn, helps to tree us of mislead- 
ing and futile attempts at reductionism. 
Let us return at this juncture to an 
old set of concepts which are variously 
identified but known most widely as 
“core and superstructure.” While the 
utility of this distinction seems nil in 
problems of physical-chemical integra 
tion and also in biological organic in- 
tegration, it seems quite potent with re- 
gard to culture. Though given greatest 
currency by Marx, Engels, and their in- 
tellectual heirs, the concept appears, 
apparently independently, in the works 
of various social scientists, including 
several anthropologists. For the sake of 
example we may cite Leslie A. White, 
Julian H. Steward and Walter Gold 
schmidt. In White’s view (1959: 19): 


the fact that these four cultural categories 
[technology, sociology, ideology and atti- 
tudes] are interrelated, that each is related 
to the other three, does not mean that their 
respective roles in the cultural process are 
equal, for they are not. The technological 
factor is the basic one; all others are de- 
pendent upon it. Furthermore, the techno- 
logical factor determines, in a general way 
at least, the form and content of the social, 
philosophic and sentimental sectors. 


Julian Steward’s views resemble 


White’s on this point, though further 
reading reveals wide divergence. In- 
deed, Steward is not always consistent 
in his definition of core. Closest to 
White is this one (1955: 37): 

cultural core—the constellation of features 
which are most closely related to subsist- 
ence activities and economic arrangements. 
The core includes such social, political and 
religious patterns as are empirically deter- 
mined to be closely connected with these 
arrangements. 


But Steward wavers in this definition, 
for in a later passage (1955: 89) he 
makes cultural core an heuristic device 


of the investigator, rather than a postu- 
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lation of universal characteristics of cul 
ture. Thus he moves finally to stating 
that (1955: 93): 

Obviously, the diagnostic features of any 
eiven era—the cultural core—will depend 
in part upon particular research interest, 
upon what is considered important; and 
there is still a healthy if somewhat confus- 
ing disagreement regarding these matters. 

Walter Goldschmidt echoes White 
and the first of Steward’s positions 
given above. He says that “We view 
technology as the mainspring of the 
changes that have made for evolution- 
ary progress” (Goldschmidt 1959: 114). 
Going further, Goldschmidt links this 
statement to the general problem of 
cultural integration (1959: 116): 

The most important point about these 
consequences of technological development 
is that they in turn have their own conse- 
quences: individually and together they 
require adjustments in the social system, al 
terations in the manner in which the com- 
ponents of social organization can be or 
must be fulfilled. 

From these views we see that one 
major approach to cultural integration, 
far from construing it as a matter of 
spiritual Geist or as a mystical property 
of nationhood, interprets it as the nec- 
essary and inexorable structural-func- 
tional consequence of the presence of 
certain fundamental complexes and in- 
stitutions. This group of theories states 
also that changes in these fundamentals 
will cause changes in integration; 
though provision is made for some feed- 
back from the superstructural aspects, 
these are seen as generally much weaker 
and incapable of effecting large-scale 
changes in the core or, for that matter, 
in the general pattern of the culture. 
In any case, these theories treat inte- 
gration as a process rather than as a 
property of culture. Furthermore, with 
uch a scheme it is possible to approach 
problems of society and culture with a 
wider range of potentially fruitful 
hypotheses. It is, for example, not nec- 
essary to homogenize the society for 
analytical purposes, since this is a 
scheme which permits analysis in the 
face of class, regional, and other sub- 
cultural variation. It facilitates the 
study of intergenerational change by 
avoiding very interesting but, for these 
purposes, irrelevant excursions into 
psychology. In broad terms, such a 
scheme is essentially dynamic, geared 
to the explanation of change and evo- 
lution, and it avoids the pitfalls of 
mere typology. 

[Ann Arbor, Michigan, 21.3.61] 
3y STEPHEN Fucus‘? 

1. What the author has to say about 
the definition and types of integration 
is correct and well expressed. But she 


has completely ignored two factors 
which, to my mind, play a very impor 


tant part in the integration of culture: 
tradition and history. Her approach to 
the problem is psychological; but the 
approach must also be historical. For 
tradition and the past play an impor- 
tant part in the cultural integration of 
a people. This can be seen and noticed 
perhaps nowhere better than in India, 
where so many different peoples live 
side by side, still tenaciously clinging to 
their own distinctive cultures, mainly 
because of their different traditions. 
which they cherish and which allow 
them to adopt one cultural trait of an 
alien culture, and not another one. 

It is correct to say, with Malinowski, 
that culture is a functional whole; but, 
as such, culture is as much a product of 
tradition and of the past history of the 
people that possess this particular cul- 
ture. The integration of culture is not 
fully explicable without the inclusion 
of the factors of tradition and history. 

2. The author nowhere mentions the 
theories of Schmidt, Koppers, and other 
German adherents of the Culture-His 
torical School. The scheme of the cul- 
ture-circles may have been abandoned, 
but many ideas of the Culture-Histori- 
cal School about the integration of cul- 
ture seem to me still valid. They should 
not be completely ignored. 

3. At the end of her paper, the au- 
thor mentions welfare economics in 
passing. Now this concept is, in my 
opinion, of utmost practical impor- 
tance in the present world-wide plans 
to help the so-called under-developed 
areas. With the best of intentions, but 
with an often complete disregard for 
the existing culture and cultural stand- 
ards, the “privileged” nations often 
force their goods on peoples who are 
incapable of using them and of inte- 
grating them into their own culture. 
The result is a terrible waste of goods, 
great disappointment for the generous 
donors, and dissatisfaction and disillu 
sion for the recipients. 

|Bombay, 15.3.61) 
By Grorrrey E. Gorer*® 

In Hoyt’s very interesting review of 
the concepts of integration of culture, 
I miss any emphasis (it is perhaps too 
much to Say any awarcness) that socie 
ties are composed of human beings who 
have to learn their culture. Only in 
volition does Hoyt pay consistent at 
tention to the human beings operating 
the culture: “All parts of a culture are 
dependent on a human choice. . . .”: 
and again: “Man can choose nothing 
that is not a part of culture or does not 
become so by choosing it.” 

In explaining a market economy, this 
emphasis on conscious choice is prob 
ably adequate; but for cultures as 
wholes the list of motives must surely be 
somewhat larger, and must take into ac 
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count short-term and long-term, con- 
scious and unconscious motives. 

It seems to me that one approach to 
the concept of integration of culture 
could be through the consistent investi- 
oation, with all the elaboration of post- 
Pavlovian learning theory, of the learn- 
ing which is necessary for individuals 
if they are to partake in a culture. In- 
tegration has to be intra-cerebral as 
well as intra-cultural; there are limits 
to the amount of contradictory motives 
which an individual can hold simul- 
without psychological  dis- 
tress. This leads us to expect coherence, 


taneously 


though not complete consistency, in 
individual behaviour. If members of a 
society (or a subgroup within a com- 
plex society) undergo the same or simi- 
lar learning, we should theoretically 
expect that their motives would be co- 
herent, and their behaviour integrated 
with their motives; it is this coherence 
and the subsequent behaviour which is, 
I think, described as integration. 

The quotations from Radcliffe- 
Brown (1933) cited by Hoyt imply a 
similar attitude to the concept of in- 
tegration; but his psychology, founded 
on “a system of sentiments,” now ap- 
pears inadequate and essentially static. 

If the concept of motives were thor- 
oughly explored, it might be possible 
to get indices of cultural integration by 
tabulating (for example) the extent to 
which different cultures establish mo- 
tives (vdl. wishes, drives) which cannot 
be gratified for the whole population; 
or demand contradictory behaviour 
(“Be peaceful and be ready to fight,” 
“Be parsimonious and be generous,” 
etc.) from the same persons in different 
contexts. 

f am puzzled by one significance 
which Hoyt gives to the concept of cul 
ture (If imagine many commentators 
will have pointed out that she uses the 
term with a number of different sig- 
nificances). She writes: 


Growth in culture is much less likely to 
occur through a policy of nothing in excess 
than through disequilibriums seeking to 
offset one another. 

This seems to imply that “growth” 
in culture is desirable; but I find my- 
self quite unable to understand what 
this “growth” implies, unless it is a 
synonym for technological elaboration. 
The notions that cultures grow, that 
some grow faster than others, and that 
fast growth is desirable seem to me dif- 
ficult to accept except within the value 
system of a society (such as the U.S.A.) 
which puts a positive value on change. 

[Haywards Heath, England, 4.10.61] 
By E1icurro Isuipa 

Hoyt’s rather exhaustive review of 
concepts of integration of culture omits 
an outstanding problem which, in con 
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nection with her conceptual analysis, 
still remains for further discussion by 
anthropologists. 

Hoyt makes it clear that the two 
main concepts of integration—integra- 
tion by dominance of leading idea, and 
integration by interrelationship of 
parts—are not antithetical, but were 
always combined by early sociologists. 
The aim of integration of culture, 
which I think in practice as well as in 
theory combines these two aspects of 
integration, seems to be presupposed as 
self-evident in her article. It has greatly 
interested me, however, to read in the 
last section that in so-called welfare 
economics the underlying objective is 
to show what choice and arrangement 
of parts will bring about maximum re- 
turns for a given purpose. 

I sometimes wonder if all parts of an 
animal organism are integrated in the 
most perfect or the fittest possible way 
for their survival in the struggle for 
existence. If other, perhaps better ways 
of integration have also been possible, 
then out of these possibilities one has 
been chosen in history by a particular 
process of natural selection. The same 
question may be raised with regard to 
a culture or a civilization as a fune- 
tional whole. In practice the logical 
exactitude might be of very limited use, 
but the objective and method of wel- 
fare economics should be taken into 
serious consideration if anthropology, 
in the present-day world crisis, has any- 
thing at all to contribute to mankind 
and its continued existence. 

How in each particular case a culture 
has come to be integrated in a specific 
way is the problem of “history” or the 
idiographic concern of anthropology. 
To discover any generalizing principles, 
regularities, or laws common to all the 
individual processes is the aim of 
its nomothetic aspect or “science.” 
Whether and how, on the basis of these 
studies, we could manage to control 
and direct the process of integration of 
our civilizations, or contemporary hu- 
man culture as a whole, for the purpose 
of our very survival would be the most 
worthwhile question which applied an- 
thropology can raise today. 

In the history of economic science, 
Marx, more than a century ago, empha- 
sized the functional and structural cor- 
relation and integration of component 
parts of a culture. ‘Though Marx him- 
self, as Hoyt remarks of economists in 
general, never used the term “culture,” 
he vaguely anticipated by the term “‘so 
ciety” the concept of culture in the 
modern anthropological sense. He re- 
garded the evolution of society as a pro- 
gressive process of integration and dis 
integration of culture, and advanced 
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the theory or, in my opinion, working 
hypothesis of historical materialism, by 
which he claimed to have clarified the 
universal law operating within that cul- 
ture process. In this hypothesis, both 
diachronic and synchronic aspects of 
the process are conjoined into a unified 
system of cultural dynamics. I think 
that anthropologists, whether they ac- 
cept the theory or not, have the same 
problem to solve. But we must also re- 
member that it is because historical ma- 
terialism provides a theoretical basis 
for a certain “choice” in politics that 
the doctrine has exerted a powerful, 
even authoritative, influence not only 
upon politics, but also upon the aca- 
demic circles of certain countries in the 
world. The validity of historical ma- 
terialism should all the more be dis- 
cussed openly in the light of contem- 
porary cultural anthropology. 

[| Tokyo. 10 3.61] 
By Fevix M. KEEsING* 

The author demonstrates both the 
worth and the perils of crossing dis- 
ciplinary boundaries. The worth of an 
economist’s-eye view of this phase of 
anthropological theory is obvious. Fur- 
thermore, the cultural interpretations 
of economic theory are illuminating. 
The perils are primarily those of omis- 
sion. Hoyt has the older scholarly rec- 
ord well in hand, but her analysis and 
bibliography on living scholars and 
programs mostly lags behind the cur- 
rent front of work. Missing, too, are 
such theorists on aspects of integration 
as Redfield (characteristics of 
systems: the great 


great 
traditions, etc.); 
Steward (levels oi} sociocultural integra- 
tion, etc.); Lévi-Strauss and others 
(structural systems); Oliver and others 
(interaction systems); Spiro (functional 
typology, etc.); Spindler (cultural trans- 
mission); the later Kroeber (total-cul- 
ture patterns, etc.); the later Bateson 
(communication systems); and various 
linguists and linguistically oriented 
(semantic systems)—and__ this 
list is not exhaustive. Perhaps even 
more conspicuously absent are the in- 
tegrational facets of what theoretically- 
minded younger faculty members and 
graduate students are now likely to be 
talking about, perhaps to the puzzle- 
ment of the senior staff: system theory, 
linguistic and other taxonomic models, 
componential analysis, cognitive the- 


scholars 


ory, and organized storage of cultural 
data in computers. Here, too, anthro- 
pologists and economists have much in 
common to talk about. As one in the 
senior staff category, my impression is 
that, just as an earlier generation of 
anthropologists put aside the grand 
generalization on evolutionary or other 
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processes until unit historical and geo- 
graphical phenomena could be assem- 
bled, so too the interpretations of 
macro-cultural systems (national char- 
acter, etc.) are due to be played down 
until analysis of micro-cultural systems 


is better mastered. [Stanford, 15.3.61] 


By ELEANOR LEACOCK 


I must confess that I find Hoyt’s arti- 
cle on concepts of cultural integration 
somewhat arbitrary in its selection of 
social scientists whose ideas are touched 
on, and somewhat limited in the aspects 
of integration which are covered. Fur- 
ther, although Hoyt states that “inte- 
gration,” as compared with “pattern,” 
implies process behind structure and an 
interest in explanation, she hardly be- 
gins to touch on the different assump 
tions about cultural process and cul- 
tural causation which relate to different 
concepts of integration. The most sur- 
prising omission I find to be the con- 
cepts of integration and causality 
central to historically-oriented evolu- 
tionary views of culture. I should like, 
therefore, to comment briefly on evolu- 
tionary concepts of cultural integration 
and historical process. 

Hoyt deals primarily with functional- 
ist approaches to integration which im- 
ply equilibriation as the primary 
mechanism of change. Parallel theories 
in economics see the equilibriating 
mechanism in society as the striving for 
a balance within the framework of 
limited choices at all levels, as culture 
moves “from one imperfectly attained 
equilibrium toward another.” Different 
parts of culture are unequally inte- 
grated, with some parts more intrinsic 
than others. Which parts are more and 
which less intrinsic has so far remained 
variable and undefined, although ideol- 
ogy—i.e., one or more basic values—is 
always seen as playing a central, or even 
a dominant role. 

The problems that functionalist ap- 
proaches to culture pose as soon as one 
adopts a_ historical perspective have 
been pointed out often enough. A uni- 
versal “integrative’’ movement toward 
“equilibrium” almost by definition de- 
scribes one aspect of social process, but 
it can never of itself handle the pro 
found and apparently ordered changes 
that culture has undergone in the total 
sweep of human history. By contrast, 
evolutionary theory is based on the 
primacy of technology and of economic 
structure in determining the nature of 
cultural integration in a society at any 
given point in time, and in causing a 
change, to use Steward’s terminology, 
from one “level of sociocultural inte 
gration” to another. Much of Steward’s 
work has been built on the principle 
that “advanced” cultures are differently 
integrated than 


“simple” — cultures 
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(Steward 1955: 47-52). When White 
(1959: 205) asks, “How are diverse and 
conflicting elements to be integrated 
into a stable and orderly system?” he 
asks it in an historical context, for he 
continues, “And how is the continuity 
of such a system to be achieved? Finally, 
how and why do some social systems, 
specifically those of human primates, 
evolve from small homogeneous struc- 
tures to large, differentiated, and spe- 
cialized structures?” In his answer, 
White deals more explicitly than other 
evolutionists with the role of ideology, 
for his immediate reply is in terms of 
customs, ethics, and institutional struc- 
tures, while in his total system he places 
these “sociological” and “ideological” 
components of culture as ultimately de- 
termined by the technological. “The 
technological factor,” he writes, “deter- 
mines the form of social systems, and 
technology and society together deter 
mine the content and orientation of 
philosophy.” He goes on, “This is not 
to say, of course, that social systems do 
not condition the operation of tech- 
nologies, or that sociological and tech- 
nological systems are not affected by 
philosophies. They do and are. But to 
condition is one thing; to determine 
quite another” (1949: 364-66). 

One might argue that we are now 
dealing with integration in quite a 
different sense from the way functional- 
ists have been using it, but the answer 
can only be: Yes, that is the point. What 
is important to us here is that the cen- 
tralitv of material culture to the or- 
ganization—or “integration” —of its 
other aspects, while seldom so explicitly 
or strongly stated, is in fact deeply em- 
bedded in the historically oriented con 
cept of culture which has traditionally 
characterized the major part of archaeo- 
logical and ethnological studies both 
here and abroad. As we well know, Mor- 
gan initially constructed a hypothetical 
series of developmental stages in cul- 
ture history, which were based on the 
thesis that “the great epochs of human 
progress have (probably) been  identi- 
fied, more or less directly, with the en- 
largement of the sources of subsistence 
(Morgan nd: 19). While specific errors 
in Morgan’s scheme, and problems in 
herent in the use of “stages” (or as we 
would say today, “models’’) have been 
pointed out again and again, nonethe 
less the main outlines of his reconstruc 
tion have stood intact. Furthermore, 
when assessing Morgan’s work, even 
Lowie, ardent anti-evolutionist that he 
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was, writes (1937: 27): 

Notwithstanding the qualifications cited, 
evolution is a positive fact in material cul- 
ture.... To admit this, together with the 
possibility that material conditions may af- 
fect other phases of life, is to open the way 
for a fixed sequence of social and religious 
phenomena. . . 


And Hoyt quotes Malinowski himselt 
(though she demurs) that every part of 
culture “exists as a means to an end,” 
and all ‘activities, attitudes and objects 
are organized around important and 
vital tasks into institutions.” 

This is not to say that one would get 
anything like formal agreement among 
so diverse a group of anthropologists 
on the centrality of technology and 
economic structure to cultural integra 
tion and culture change. It would be 
hard enough to get agreement even 
among admitted evolutionists, who 
would vary markedly in their delimita 
tions of “material culture” (to use what 
I think is a neutral phrase), and in their 
assumptions about the precise nature 
of its causal relation to other aspects of 
culture. Such differences of opinion are 
certainly evident among the younger 
anthropologists whose work is focused 
directly on approaching a closer undet 
standing of this relationship. However, 
my point is that an_historically-based 
assumption that a constantly evolving 
material culture is the primary deter- 
minant of cultural integration and cul 
ture change constitutes an approach to 
integration that should hardly be ig 
nored. [New York, 25.3.61] 


By A. H. J. Prins 


I should like to make two or three 
remarks with regard to Hoyt’s paper. 
First, the concept of  Weltan- 
schauung, whatever its correct transla- 
tion into English may or may not be, 
cannot be equated with “integration.” 
At the very most, it foreshadows “inte 
gration” as a categorical concept in the 
science of culture. At its very most I 
say, because, on the whole, a typically 
German notion like Weltanschauung 
is not readily apprehended by prag 
matic American thinkers. (Even if she 
or he does not consciously follow Henry 
James or John Dewey, the typical 
American, like the typical Englishman, 
is apt to be a pragmatist.) Therefore 
the influence of Nietzsche or of other 
19th-century philosophers 
passes into Anglo-Saxon minds through 
a screen that may sometimes even have 


German 


the character of a barrier. 

Secondly, although the concept mani 
festly passed this screen in the case of 
Hoyt, it should not have given rise 
to the wish to include it in this article. 
For (in the context of Hoyt’s paper) 
Nietzsche etc. should not be treated 
differently from, say, any of Radin’s 
“primitive philosophers.” If Weltan- 
schauung is perceived as “integration,” 
it is “integration” perceived as such, 
“it just happens to be there.” 
Any thinking person in a given culture, 


because 


unless it is decadent or deeply riven, is 
apt to discover this “genius” or what- 
ever he wishes to call it—even in an 
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adjacent: culture (Nietzsche and the 
Greeks). 

I was greatly surprised to find no 
mention of S. F. Nadel, whose Founda- 
tions of Social Anthropology has been, 
in my opinion, one of the major events 
in post-war developments. I would even 
eo so far as to sav that it may well be 
counted as one of the 4 or 5 greatest 
contributions ever made to anthropol- 
ogy. Are people in the United States so 
little aware of what goes on (or went 
on) in contemporary British social 
anthropology: 

Nadel uses the term integration in an 
incidental fashion—and quite rightly 
so, for the context is sufficiently clear 

when talking. e.g. of “the optimum 
size for cfhcient integration (of groups)” 
(1953: 164). But this concept of social 
integration is made a formal one when 
it comes under further discussion (1953: 
165, 182. 37 Yet this formal concept 
does not concern us here. What con 
cerns us is his use of the concept of 
cultural integration. 

This concept is introduced in two 
staves. First. there is what Nadel calls 
the “integration of purposes.” But this 
integration of purposes, together with a 
“pattern” of logical consistency and 
one of psycho-physical causality, reveals 
a unitarv character. And here lies the 
second stage of using the concept in a 
cultural sense. Only this time the coin 
cidence and interrelations of the 3 
alignments, and hence the over-all pat 
tern of any given culture, is called 
“super-integration” or, by Bateson, 
“configuration.” IT am not, of course, 
writing a review of Nadel’s book. 
Therefore let it suffice to say that ac 
cording to Nadel (and. since I have 
worked on problems of maritime cul 
ture, I fully agree with him) this con 
cept of integration may well be a “co 
herent totality. whose character lies in 
the very contradiction” (1953: 391). 
Now this statement is more. crucial 
than the reader might think.2 For it 
shows (although Nadel does not say as 
much), that the concept of (cultural) 
integration need not stop short of being 
either an arithmetic or a biological 

As a Netherlands scholar, even if 
brought up largely in the tradition of Firth, 
Richards, Nadel, Little, and others, I may 
be permitted to say this without undue 
risk of being thought ethnocentric. 


\s a statement it differs from Hoyt's 
quoting Benedict that some cultures are 
extremely integrated, whereas others show 
lack of integration 


[his seems to be so even in cases where 
some authors are not aware of the arithme- 
tic implications of their statements. These 
remarks also imply that IL cannot agree 
very casily with Hoyt’s introducing the 
image of two poles, cach at either end of 
a scale. Poles imply opposition and. simi- 
larity, whereas “biological” and “arithme- 
tic’ integration are entirely different 
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loan element (for, although Hoyt does 
not come to that conclusion, it seems 
an important one to make), but on the 
other hand, in the old word-form it 
takes on a new lease of life on a level 
of cultural analysis—or should IT say syn 
thesis?—transcending biology and dif 
fering from arithmetic. 

One final remark: Although Hoyt’s 
concern is with the past, it may be of 
interest to look into the future. The 
Groningen Department of Cultural 
Anthropology, in its 6 years’ plan for 
“Fundamenteel Cultuur-onderzoek,” 
which is still in an incipient stage, in- 
tends to tackle this problem via two 
new methods, or rather with a method 
(the trigrammetric method of measur- 
ing culture) and a model, which has 
been baptized the culture trispheroid. 
Neither model nor method has been in 
use in field research so far; but  pre- 
liminary testing of both is being carried 
out, on a small scale for the time being, 
until sufficient funds are forthcoming. 

[Groningen, 22.2.61] 


By M.S. A. Rao 


This article has led to a meaningful 
classification of many diverse concepts 
about the integration of culture. Such 
a task involves placing each concept in 
one or another broad general category, 
as well as the risks attendant on such 
a placement. But I fail to understand 
how the point of view of Radcliffe- 
Brown can be included in a discussion 
of integration of culture. Radcliffe 
Brown stressed social structure, some 
times to the exclusion of “culture.” The 
passages quoted from his writings 
amply illustrate the point that the focus 
of his attention was social structure 
or system, within which systems of senti 
ments, customs, and beliels play a part. 
He further held, while criticising 
Malinowski’s concept of culture con 
tact, that it was not a situation of the 
interaction of two or more cultures, 
but of “interaction of individuals and 
groups within an established social 
structure which is itself in a process of 
change” (1952: 202). Therefore, it is 
misleading to Radclitte- 
Brown's point of view under a study of 


include 


the review of concepts relating to “In 
tegration of Culture.” 

\ number of valuable concepts of 
relevance to the subject of the present 
article have been developed by anthro 


ologists and sociologists who study 
] 5 5 


things. A statement on, say, cultures’ being 
integrated “about” or “upon” such-and- 
such values or themes refers to the second, 
whereas a phrase formulating that cultures 
are integrated wholes of ordered com- 
plexes, or whatever you have, refers to the 
first. There is no combining of the two, 
as far as I can see at present. 
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culture on the basis of social structure. 
Let me point out two sets of concepts 
that have been developed in India. The 
concepts of “Spread” and “Sanskritiza- 
tion,” developed by M. N. Srinivas in 
his book Religion and Society among 
the Coorgs of South India (1952), have 
greatly contributed to our understand- 
ing of the different levels of integration 
of the local and the Sanskritic Hindu- 
ism. McKim Marriott, drawing on the 
concepts of Spread and Sanskritization 
and combining with them Redfield’s 
concepts of “Great and Little Tradi- 
tion,” formulated the concepts of “Uni- 
versalization” and “Parocliatization” 
(1955: 191-218). 

Hoyt has omitted a body of concepts 
developed by Redfield and his collabo- 
rator, Milton B. Singer, such as “Folk- 
Urban Continuum,” “Great and Little 
Pradition,” and “Primary and Second 
ary Civilization,” which are of great 
relevance to the study of integration 
of culture. Other omissions are J. H. 
Steward’s concept of “Sociocultural In- 
tegration” (1955: 43ff): R. Linton’s 
“Universals” (1936: 271-87): and M. E. 
Opler’s “Themes” (1945: 198-206). 

Hoyt has done well in pointing out 
the limitations of the deductive ap 
proaches of integration by dominance. 
I should like to go further and add that 
they are not only futile. but also a 
source of the greatest danger to human 
ity in general and to the development 
of the social sciences in particular. They 
promote national and_ international 
prejudices and animosities. 

As an economist of long standing in 
the field of consumption studies, and 
an economist who has the point of view 
of the anthropologist or sociologist, 
Hoyt has made a real contribution in 
her reflections on problems of economic 
development and culture change. She 
rightly points to the gross neglect of 
culture pattern by economists in deal- 
ing with problems of economic develop- 
ment in under-developed areas. 

[Delhi, 28.2.61] 


By Surajyit SINHAW 


Elizabeth Hoyt rightly points out 
that “integration” may be conceived 
simultaneously in terms of dominant 
value configuration and as interaction 
of parts. It is now generally accepted 
that all societies are in a perpetual state 
of partial imbalance, tending towards 
integration as well as, to a certain 
extent, to further disintegration. It is 
quite striking that although the concept 
of integration has been rather firmly 
established in the social sciences for 
the past 30 years or so, there has been 
hardly any conscious attempt to assess 
the degree of integration of a particu 
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lar society at various points of time, or 
to compare the relative degrees of in- 
tegration of a number of societies. One 
is not quite sure whether integration 
is to be assessed primarily in terms of 
the extent and intensity of interrelated- 
ness of the parts of a social system, or 
on the strength of the most crucial 
structure of a society and its dominant 
sentiments or ideas. In any case, it is 
time to undertake a number of such 
case studies before we go in for further 
theoretical statements on the nature of 
social or cultural integration. 

It appears to me that integration in- 
volves two qualitatively distinct mental 
attitudes: (a) repetition of the 
through passive conformity, and (b) ac- 
tive defiance or deviation by the highly 
creative few who rouse the hidden as- 
pirations of a people and often lead a 
society towards re-integration. The 
relatively passive and active dimensions 
of the mind may profitably be distin- 
guished and followed up in the study 
of the dynamics of integration. The so- 
cial related to the active 
aspect of the mind may be pursued by 


past 


pr cesses 


examining the relation between social 
integration and creativity in moral, in- 
tellectual, and aesthetic spheres. It may 
be discovered that a high degree of so- 
cial may not have that 
much of positive bearing on creativity. 

Iam tempted to cite here an insight- 
ful overstatement by Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar (1955: 99): 


integration 


Ihe social institutions of Hinduism are 
in no way integrally connected with either 
the outer or inner forms of religion. The 
inner forms of religion, its ethic, its general 
philosophy, its doctrines of direct realisa- 
tion through Karma, jnana and bhakti, 
these are in no way connected with the cus- 
toms, social forms and personal law preva- 
lent among the Hindus. No one would ar- 
gue that if the joint family were to be 
abolished by law to-day, or caste ceased to 
operate as an institution, Hindu religious 
thought would be affected. 

[Nagpur, India, 5.4.61] 


By KENzO TsUKISHIMA‘? 


It seems to me that a culture always 
has a certain kind of integration if it 
truly is a culture at all, although Ruth 
Benedict said that “lack of integration 
seems to be as characteristic of certain 
cultures as extreme integration is of 
(1934: 206). Of course, in some 
cases it may be difficult to find an inte- 
gration and to describe it. But integra- 
tion must be thought of as an essential 
feature of a culture, according to the 
very concept of the latter. Wherever we 
see a culture distinctly, we shall find 
some integration within it, though its 
parts are not equally integrated. 
Whether it is possible to describe the 
integration is another question. 

Hoyt’s analysis of the concept of in- 
tegration is very instructive, especially 


others” 
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when she approaches it from the view 


point of economics. ‘True, social sys- 
tems of consumption and standard of 
living show a close interdependence 
of parts, just as does the fabric of lan- 
guage. Hoyt’s description here is an 
emphatic demonstration of the truth of 
Benedict’s words: ““The importance of 
the study of the whole configuration as 
over against the continued analysis of 
its parts is stressed in field after field of 
modern science” (1934: 46). 

Hoyt, distinguishing two different 
concepts of integration, says that these 
two concepts are at different poles. 
However, I rather doubt this. For inte- 
eration by a single idea or value, or a 
group of ideas or values dominating a 
culture, is thought always to contain in- 
tegration by interaction among traits 
within the culture. Dominance within 
a culture by an idea or value, or a group 
of related ideas or values, will not take 
place unless strong interrelationship of 
parts exists in the culture at the same 
time, although the reverse is not always 
true. So, I should like to suggest that 
the first concept and the second concept 
are not different and independent; but 
rather that the first is no more than a 
particular instance of the second, and 
that the second is the normal concept 
of integration of a culture. 

{ Tokyo, 10.3.61] 


By Suunret UEYAMA® 


According to Hoyt, there are two 
types of methods for explaining the 
fact of “integration of culture”: that is, 
“integration by dominance of a leading 
idea” on the one hand; and “integra- 
tion by interrelationship of parts” on 
the other. This analysis may be very 
instructive from the viewpoint of the 
history of theories dealing with the in- 
tegration of culture. But I would ask a 
more critical attitude of the author. In 
order to be more critical, the author in 
the first place should have given a pre- 
cise definition of the concept “culture,” 
then made clear the relation be- 
tween “culture” and “society,” and be- 
tween “culture” and “value.” As to the 
author’s own theory on the integration 
of culture, as expounded in this article, 
I am afraid I cannot agree with it. It 
seems to me that her method fails to 
give the necessary consideration to the 


and 


factors of social change and natural 
environment. If she had given these 
factors adequate consideration, she 
would not have adopted the so-called 
“deductive” approach. 

[Kyolo, 10.3.61} 


By Tre1co YosHtpa* 


In anthropology as well as in other 
social sciences, it seems necessary to 
carry out both empirical and _ theoreti- 
cal studies. Empirical researches cannot 








be fully conducted without concepts 
and theories; theoretical 
cannot be made without empirical data 


and studies 
through which hypotheses are exam 
ined, resulting in their denial or veri 
fication. In this connection, it Is valu 
able to review, refine, and 
propose certain concepts as analytical 


examine, 


tools for describing and interpreting 
field material, since better “tools” can 
produce better results. Hoyt’s thorough 
review of various concepts relating to 
“integration of culture” is thus a sig 
nificant contribution. 

Hoyt’s paper is instructive in many 
ways. According to the writer, there are 
two different emphases on integration: 
the concept of integration by a domi- 
nant value or values, and the concept 
of integration as interaction of cultural 
traits. She states that “both forces can 
and perhaps must—exist together.” 
Probably, a culture integrated by domi- 
nant values tends to accompany inte- 
eration as interaction of cultural ele- 
ments. Whether or not there are corre- 
between those two forces or 
this 
useful in dealing with cultural changes. 
In my view, integration by dominant 
values tends to persist longer than the 
integration of the traits. My field ma- 
terial on changing Japanese villages 


lations 


aspects, distinction seems to be 


seems to show that the loyalty to a small 
village community “burakw” has been 
to a great extent maintained despite a 
certain disintegration of the existing 
sociocultural system. 
After reading Hoyt's 
question occurred to me: What kinds of 
hypotheses would the author propose 
with the use of the concept of integra- 
tion? As Hoyt says that “the term ‘in- 
tegration’ usually involves an interest 


article, one 


in explanation as well,” one might ex- 
pect discussion of some hypotheses by 
which attempts are made to “explain” 
certain sociocultural processes. Based 
upon the empirical data, it seems possi 
ble to formulate a hypothesis that cer- 
tain traits which are less integrated and 
relatively isolated tend to change more 
easily than those which are more highly 
integrated (Yoshida 1958). Kroeber also 
maintains that “what decides between 
continuance or change seems to be 
whether or not practice has become in- 
volved in an organized system of ideas 
and sentiments: how much it 
woven with other items of culture into 
a larger pattern” (Kroeber 1948: 402). 
In the Japanese villages I have studied, 
while such a relatively isolated practice 
as individual and voluntary appear- 
ances at shrines to worship certain dei- 
ties has disappeared in accordance with 
the decline in religious belief, village 
festivals that were more interrelated 
with other elements of culture had more 
continuity. Furthermore, it seems that 


is inter- 
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cultural 
sphere consisting of tightly interwoven 
elements, greater cultural changes or 
disintegrations are likely to be gener- 
ated, whereas changes of relatively iso- 
lated traits produce less effect in other 
parts of the culture. My field experience 
generally supports this hypothesis, and 
also shows that the effects of certain 
changes proceed at uneven rates in dif- 
ferent cultural aspects. Despite the dis- 
organization of the 


once changes occur in the 


traditional ex- 
change labor system in accordance with 
the increased wage labor in Japanese 
peasant societies, the mutual aid pat- 
terns on such occasions as building or 
thatching a house, and at the time of 
births, marriages, and deaths has not 
been much affected (Yoshida 1961: Ms). 

I fully Hoyt when she 
states that ‘“‘as soon as one equilibrium 


agree with 


is approached another is sought, and the 
culture is always moving from one im- 
perfectly attained equilibrium toward 
another.”” The manner of this moving 
varies. Thus, it is regrettable that Hoyt 
failed to consider that, while conspicu- 
ous disintegration or disequilibrium 
took place in certain cultural changes, 
this process did not occur in other cases, 
and that the reasons responsible for this 
fact were not discussed. Some of the rea- 
sons for changes without marked dis- 
integration were proposed by Chance 
(1960) in his studies on Eskimo cultural 
change. In accordance with our com- 
parative analyses of Japanese peas- 
ant communities under different urban 
influences, a “buraku” 
maintains in large measure its social 
and cultural integration despite the 
changes brought about by mechaniza- 
tion and other variables. One of the de- 
termining factors for the continuity of 


community 


integration seems to be the community's 
continued reliance on agriculture cen- 
tering cultivation, 
which imposes limitations on mechani- 
zation and requires a certain amount of 
co-operation and mutual aid on the 
buraku (Yoshida 1961: Ms). 

|Fukuoka, Japan, 17.3.61] 


around  wet-rice 


basis 


Reply 


By Evizanetu EF. Hoyt 

Che great problem in writing this pa- 
per was to achieve, in respect to the sig- 
nificance of the concept of the integra- 
tion of culture, clear development of 
thought. On this, 3 comments: 

1. Omission of definition of culture. 
I purposely omitted such a definition. 
The emphasis was on integration, and 
the analysis would apply to a variety of 
definitions of culture. It would apply 


also to such a Radcliffe- 


cone ept as 
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Brown’s, though he did not like the 
term culture. Definition of culture is 
important in other connections, but 
nothing is better calculated to deflect 
attention from a main line of thought 
than a definition of which the reader 
does not approve. 

I did, however, unwittingly betray 
one aspect of my own definition when 
I said that all culture depended on hu- 
man choice. (I did not say it depended 
solely on human choice; or on individ- 
ual, free, or conscious choice; or that 
cultural change was necessarily intro- 
duced by human choice in the first in- 
stance.) At one commentator 
(Fried) appeared to disagree, and I am 
able to grant that culture could be de- 
fined (though not from the root mean- 
ing of the word) as having segments or 
aspects outside the realm of human re- 
action. Even so, the analysis would 
hold, though with such a definition it 
might be necessary to include an occa- 
sional footnote or modifying clause. 

2. Other Commentators 
have made various references to other 
definitions I have omitted and to per- 
sons whose names I have not given, or 
whose work they believe I have inter- 
preted or discussed inadequately. Some 
of these persons I did consider, and re- 
jected, because although this is a review 
article I conceived it as essentially a re- 
view of ideas rather than a review of 
the work of persons. When an idea, for 
the purposes of this paper, appeared to 
me to differ very little from one I had 
already presented I did not go further 
with it, even though it used new terms: 
this was in the interest of the clarity of 
the analysis of the whole. One critic 
pointed out that I had failed to do jus- 
tice to the work of a certain scholar; 
as a matter of fact, I had sent my state- 
ment of my theory to this scholar and 
he himself had passed on it as adequate 
for the purposes of this paper. 

Nevertheless I must have omitted 
some references that should have been 
included, and passed over some signifi- 
cant analyses, and I am grateful to my 
critics for giving me their comments on 
these. 


least 


omissions. 


I shall consider them for their 
future value, but there is not now time 
for me to pass on them all. 

Che history of ideas was omitted pur- 
posely because, as I saw it, this history, 
though interesting, would detract from 
the unity of the paper, in which the em- 
phasis is on analysis. The history of 
integration is important 
enough to be a subject in itself. 


ideas. of 


I am much interested in the sugges- 
tion (Keesing) of an analogy between 
the services of the collection of unit 
historical and geographical data in con- 


nection with the generalizations of 
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early anthropology, and the present sit- 
uation, in which micro-cultural analysis 
may be of service in the ultimate inter- 
pretations of macro-cultural systems. I 
did, in fact, give considerable thought 
to the value of such micro-interpreta- 
tions, though largely from a take-off in 
so-called welfare economics, which to- 
day consists in great part of such micro- 
analysis. Such efforts have so far 
brought me no light, except as the ex- 
actitude of the micro-approach acts as 
a check on loose thinking. I should like 
to see this subject discussed by someone 
who does see such light; the time is over- 
ripe for it. In this connection, Prins’ 
reference to the Groningen work on the 
trigrammetric method of measuring cul- 
ture should be noted. 

Keesing well says that this paper dem- 
onstrates the perils of crossing inter- 
disciplinary boundaries. In economics 
alone there is much disagreement as to 
how ideas should be stated and as to the 
relative importance of the work of dif- 
ferent men, particularly of the younger 
men. How many more conflicting cur- 
rents must be met if one also attempts 
to steer through the seas of other dis- 
ciplines. 

3. Significance. I am well pleased by 
the references of several commentators 
(Ishida, Sinha, Yoshida) to an ultimate 
question, on which I do not touch: 
What lies behind integration, and how 
can one judge the degree to which a 
culture is integrated? The question 
is obviously of supreme practical im- 
portance in the case of cultures torn 
by conflict; and less obviously, but per- 
haps just as truly, of importance to all. 
Before it can be answered we must be 
concerned with what integration is, and 
have some agreement on its meaning. 
We have a long way to go, but the first 
steps are taken: the chord vibrates. 
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More on Upper Palaeolithic 


Archaeology 


SINCE PUBLICATION Of Hallam L. Movius’ 


‘Radiocarbon Dates and Upper Palaeo- 


lithic Archaeology in Central and Western Europe” (CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 1:355- 
91), several persons have sent comments on it either to the author or to the Editor. 
Phe commentators include F. J. Brandtner, J. de Heinzelin, Hugo Gross, Janusz K. 
Koztowski, Jiti Kukla and Bohuslav Klima, H. Miiller-Beck, Karl ]. Narr, and 
Karel Valoch. Their comments are reproduced here, and are followed by a reply 


from Movius. 


Comments 


By F. J. BRANDTNER 


I do not intend to review Movius’ ex- 
cellent paper, or comment on every de- 
tail that could be discussed. This would 
require almost a separate publication; 
and it would hardly add anything es- 
sential to our knowledge of geochronol- 
ogy, because we still lack some of the 
basic information needed to solve the 
problems in question. The gap in the 
evidence, however, cannot be closed by 
endless discussions, but only by the 
presentation of new facts based on care- 
ful investigations. 

1. A discussion of radiocarbon dates 
without a clear stratigraphic framework 
(that is, without a detailed description 
of the site and the stratum from which 
a certain sample has been taken) is not 
useful and only causes contusion. 
Therefore, 1 agree completely with 
Movius in omitting the dates of the 
Karrestobel peat because of its uncer 
tain stratigraphic position. However, I 
am sorry to say that the radiocarbon 
date of the compressed peat layer (lig 
nite) from the Gliitschtal outcrop is not 
much better established stratigraphi- 
cally. As long as no detailed informa- 
tion is published, any correlation 
should be avoided. Such a date should 
not be used for making statements as 
fundamental as that concerning the ter 
mination of the Géttweig Interstadial. 
2. Gross’s conclusions concerning the 
duration of the Géttweig Interstadial, 
on which Movius relies, are not ade 
quately supported. ‘There is, for in 
stance, not the slightest reason to cor- 
relate the Breda sample with the 
(supposed) end of the Géttweig horizon. 
There are also some reasonable doubts 
that the upper occupation layer of the 
Istallosk6 Cave really belongs to the 
Gottweig Interstadial. The interpre- 
tation of the cave beds is based on as 
tronomical theories and assumptions, 
rather than on geologic evidence. I be 
lieve that the portion of the cave beds 
that contained Vértes’ “Aurignacian IT” 


does not represent a weathering product 
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in situ, but rather a filling that had been 
washed in during a transitional climatic 
phase at the onset of the Middle Wiirm 
substage. The faunal and floral remains 
do not conflict with this point of view. 
There is not enough space here to dis- 
cuss the Istallosk6 publication in detail, 
but it must be emphasized that the evi- 
dence for the supposed interstadial age 
of the layers in question is, at least, very 
poor. In general, these layers seem to 
reflect conditions similar to those found 
in Willendorf, for example, and prob- 
ably are also in the same stratigraphic 
position as the segment from that site 
that contained archaeological Layers 
I—5. As Movius correctly notes, the close 
of the Géttweig Interstadial is probably 
much earlier than 29,000 to 30,000 years 
B.p., because fairly reliable radiocarbon 
dates obtained from evidently younger 
samples—from layers clearly above the 
interstadial soil horizon—accorded with 
31,000 to 32,000 years B.p. in age. 

3. ‘To place the sample no. 2 of Ober- 
fellabrunn (GRO-1901), taken from 
the loess a few inches above the upper- 
most chernosem horizon of the soil com- 
plex, and also the archaeological strata 
1-4 of Willendorf Il within the Gétt- 
weig Interstadial, as Gross did, is a ma- 
nipulation that is unjustified. If we ig- 
nore clear stratigraphic evidence and 
simply arrange radiocarbon dates ac- 
cording to their figures or fit them to 
vague hypotheses and preconceptions, 
then we will hardly solve the problems. 

1. The beginning of the Géttweig In- 
terstadial also seems to be older than the 
supposed age of 42,000 B.p., because a 
date of 41,900 B.p. == 800 years was ob- 
tained from the first humus horizon 
above the reddish-brown weathering 
vone at Obertellabrunn. This convinc- 
ingly indicates that the change in cli- 
matic conditions which caused the de- 
calcification must have taken place 
much earlier, probably somewhere 
around 48,000 B.p. or even slightly be- 
fore. This estimate is based on reason- 
able extrapolation, and fits the most 
recent results obtained from study of 
deep-sea cores as well as from correlative 
continental deposits outside of Europe. 

5. Concerning the radiocarbon dates 


obtained from the Senftenberg locality, 
I must make a clear statement: I super- 
vised the excavation of the archaeologi- 
cal layer (which typologically is closely 
related to the sites of Krems-Hundssteig 
and Getzersdorf) in 1952, and since that 
time kept the loess profile (exposed at 
a brickyard that was abandoned in 
1957) under observation, registering all 
changes resulting from the proceeding 
work, and studying it intensively. The 
sketch of this profile given by Fink in 
his 1959 paper (in co-operation with 
Felgenhauer and De Vries) is incorrect, 
because a whole weathering horizon, 
partly still in situ, and a dislocated 
(parautochthonous) soil horizon, both 
approximately in the middle of the ex- 
posure, (that is, between the Krems soil 
and the Géttweig horizon), are entirely 
omitted. Also, a weakly-developed soil 
horizon (preserved only in remnants) 
below the Krems soil, subdividing the 
Riss loess into two distinct segments, 1s 
not shown in Fink’s sketch. Fink prob- 
ably drew the sketch from memory or 
fragmentary field notes, because the 
measurements are also incorrect. (Also, 
the locality lies at the Krems River, and 
not at the Kamp.) Therefore, the se- 
quence used and briefly reported by 
Movius is incomplete. 

Furthermore, Fink has completely 
misunderstood the position of the char- 
coal sample dated by the late Professor 
De Vries. It is correct that I took the 
sample in question with Fink on Oc- 
tober 13, 1952, and marked it as “taken 
from the upper part” of the weather- 
ing horizon presented. However, this 
weathering horizon represents only the 
remnant of the former soil formation; 
the true upper part had been truncated 
by erosion, and further to the right this 
fossil soil, including the Ca-horizon, had 
been removed completely. The charcoal 
lens actually was only a few inches 
above the Ca-horizon (as some photo 
graphs I have at hand clearly demon- 
strate) within the horizon of decalcifi- 
cation (or loamification) close to the 
present surface, that is, to the surface 
which remained after the reduction by 
erosion. Later, the activity of rodents 
(marked by burrows) brought up some 
of the primarily embedded charcoal to 
the overlying (Middle Wiirm) loess, and 
this may also have led Fink to believe 
that the charcoal had been embedded 
at a time close to the end of the in- 
terstadial. But this does not prove to be 
correct. Actually, the charcoal was un- 
doubtedly deposited during the loess 
accumulation preceding the loamifica- 
tion. Therefore, the charcoal cannot 
provide any date for the interstadial 
weathering process, but only for the 
prior deposition of the loess. A mono- 
graph, dealing in detail with the loess 
profile as well as with the archaeological 
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material, is in preparation and almost 
ready for print. It is hoped that in the 
meantime an additional charcoal sam- 
ple from the same layer, secured in sum- 
mer 1959, will yield a final reliable date. 

6. Finally, some words about the 
radiocarbon dates obtained from two 
other localities, namely (a) the Salzofen 
Cave and (b) Aggsbach. 

a) The few pieces of charcoal from 
the Salzofen Cave are undoubtedly 
highly contaminated (and there was so 
little material that a pretreatment was 
not possible). The conclusions of 
E. Schmid, based on her granulometric 
analysis of the cave sediments, are not 
diagnostic. Pedological and _ palynolog- 
ical investigations of the cave beds con- 
vincingly suggest an interglacial age 
(Riss-Wiirm), and this fits best with the 
paleontological results (which would 
not fit at all with the assumption of in- 
terstadial conditions, particularly not 
for this height in this region, as Ehren 
berg also pointed out). The radiocarbon 
date therefore provides no support for 
Movius’ assumption “that the Austrian 
Alps were also free of ice up to an alti 
tude in excess of 2,000 meters during the 
Gottweig Interstadial.” I recently fin 
ished a paper about this subject, sum 
marizing all evidence at hand. 

b) Further examination of the Aggs 
bach locality in the summer of 1959 re 
vealed to me some new aspects. It is 
quite possible that the loess between the 
Gottweig soil horizon and the Paudorf 
soil had been almost completely re 
moved by solifluction or erosion. Thus, 
the Paudorf soil may lie immediately on 
the remnants of the older soil complex, 
giving the illusion of a sequence like 
that at Willendorf. If this interpreta- 
tion proves to be correct (several sam 
ples are not analyzed yet; however, | 
doubt that absolute proof can be ob 
tained). then the archaeological layer 
on top would, of course, be much 
younger than previously supposed, and 
would then also be in accordance with 
the radiocarbon dates obtained. The 
figures are: sample a, GRO-1327: 
25,600 100 years; sample b, GRO- 
1354 (first run) 25,540 + 170 years, and 
(second run) 25,700 = 280 years B.pP. 
(unpublished; HI. De Vries by letter 
of Nov. 19, 1957). 

The monograph of Aggsbach is al 
ready in an advanced stage. 

Washington, D.C., 4.1.61} 


By Huco Gross 


The comments inspired by Movius’ 
(1960a) important publication on radio- 
carbon dates and Upper Palaeolithic 
archacology in Central and Western 
Europe, which have been submitted by 
experts in Pleistocene geology and ar- 
chaeology, respectively, reveal that we 
are still far from a general agreement on 
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the subdivision and chronology of the 

Last European Glaciation, notwith- 

standing the fact that this glaciation has 

impressed on the face of the continent 
very varied, most distinct, and most nu- 
merous traces. Furthermore, other pub- 
lications demonstrate that the misunder- 
standings and confusion concerning 
the Wiirm sequence—misunderstand- 
ings which have now been accumulat- 
ing for more than five decades—con- 
tinue to increase. 

This Wiirm muddle came about 
through the following factors: 

1. Overestimating the geomorphological 
evidence. 

2. Underestimating the palaeobiological 
(i.e., palaeofloristic and palaeofaunistic) 
evidence, insufficient indeed in the time 
prior to the introduction of modern 
pollen-analysis, the most objective 
method for distinguishing fossiliferous 
interstadial and interglacial deposits. 

Uncritical reliance on obsolete state- 

ments and hypotheses advocated by 

prominent geologists. 

4. Attempts by archaeologists to solve 
problems in Pleistocene geology, al- 
though they will not permit geologists 
to meddle in purely 
problems. 


archaeological 


To investigate the sequence of the 
Last Glaciation, the geologist must, in 
the first instance, use these methods to 
study sections reflecting more or less 
completely the palacoclimatic changes 
during the Late Pleistocene: 


1. Granulometric, chemical, palacobiolog- 
ical, and archaeological analyses of the 
sedimentary sequences in caves occ upied 
by Palaeolithic man. 

2. A very meticulous examination of the 
pedological, archaeological, and palaeo- 
biological (particularly malacological) 
aspects of loess sections in the perigla- 
cial regions (above all, southeastern Cen- 
tral Europe), taking into aecount the 
possibility that they may be incomplete, 
as the result of erosion, disturbances due 
to solifluction, or downwashing, if the 
loess strata are on too steep a slope. 

. Stratigraphical study of the last drift. 

. O-18 and C-14 analyses of deep-sea cores 
from warm parts of the Atlantic. 


Finally, the geologist must have as 
many strata as possible dated by C-14 
measurement. This method has proved 
to be reliable for the last 20,000 years; 
but it is precarious for samples (at least 
for charcoal) between 20,000 and 70,000 
vears old, because of the possible infil- 
tration of younger organic substances 
that cannot always be extracted by rou- 
tine chemical pretreatment. For in- 
stance, one charcoal sample after such 
a pretreatment was stated to be ca. 48,- 
000 C-14 years old, and later, after a 
very rigorous pretreatment, 
turned out to be older than 54,000 years. 
Since almost all the samples older than 
25,000 years, according to the first meas- 


special 


urement, after a special pretreatment 
turned out to be many thousands of 
years older, geologists must grow scepti- 
cal of the possibility of establishing an 
absolute chronology through the C-14 


method for the first half of the Last 
Glaciation. Apparently, not only the 
dates older than 53,000 years measured 
after isotopic enrichment (Haring e¢ al. 
1958), but also all C—14 dates older than 
25,000 years, are now to be regarded as 
minimum dates. 

Unfortunately, Penck and Soergel, 
the founders of modern Pleistocene ge 
ology, were hampered by the then 
existing state of Quaternary botany, 
and made several serious mistakes. ‘Thus 
they unconsciously initiated the Wiirm 
muddle—a statement, however, that by 
no means can impair their outstanding 
geological achievements. 

Penck (1882) at first considered the 
huge masses of Alpine gravel (“lower 
glacial gravel”), up to ca. 50 meters in 
thickness and underlying the only then 
known Wiirm ground moraine (which 
was seldom over | to 4 meters in thick 
ness) to have been deposited upon the 
northern sloping piedmont region be 
tween the Aare and the Salzach areas 
during the period preceding the Wiirm 
Glaciation. Later (Penck and Briickner 
1909), he considered this “lower glacial 
gravel” to be of interstadial age, be 
cause he found that it is underlain here 
and there by remnants of a ground 
moraine, which he mistook for Wiirm- 
ian moraines. Accordingly, he advo- 
cated a tristadial Wiirm Glaciation sub 
divided by two interstadials: — the 
Laufen-Schwankung (Ist) and the 
Achen-Schwankung (2nd). In 1922, 
Penck incorporated these interstadials, 
together with the lower Wiirm gravels 
as well, in the Riss/Wiirm Interglacial, 
thus advocating a uniform (einheit 
liche) Wiirm Glaciation. Consequently, 
he did not take into account that the 
accumulation of the huge ice masses of 
a Pleistocene glaciation must have re 
quired a very, very long advance phase. 
A reliable palaeoclimatological evalua 
tion of the Schieferkohle beds (lami 
nated peat) within and below the lowe1 
Wiirm gravel, decisive for Wiirm geol 
ogy, was not possible until 1953, when 
Reich published her excellent pollen 
analytical dissertation. Anyone reter 
ring to Penck has to take into account 
the drastic changes in his opinions. 

Aware of the improbability of the 
existence of a rather complete section 
within the area of the last drift, Soergel 
(1919, 1939) based his subdivisions of 
the Last Glaciation on the stratigraphy 
of the Young Loess (Y.L.), which he re 
garded as reflecting the major climatic 
changes that occurred during the Last 
Glaciation. This Y.L. overlies the fossil 
Krems soil, generally recognized as in 
terglacial, which Soergel, on pedologi 
cal grounds, correctly ascribed to the 
Last Interglacial (Riss/Wiirm or Fem) 
—a dating which later was verified by 


malacological evidence (Lozek 1955). 
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Hence, according to Soergel, this Young 
Loess (much looser than the Ancient 
Loess below the Krems fossil soil) had 
heen deposited during pleniglacial pe- 
riods of the Wiirm and Weichsel Glacia- 
Y.L. I (sometimes containing 
Mousterian assemblages) in Wirm I, 
Y.L. Il in W I, and Y.L. III in W III 
(Y.L. If and Hl sometimes containing 
Upper Palaeolithic assemblages). The 


tions: 


periods of Y.L. deposition were inter- 
rupted by two main interstadial inter- 
vals: W I/II strong (“Great Recession 
Oscillation” = Penck’s Laufen-Schwan- 
kung), represented by the Géttweig fos- 
sil soil; and W II/III weak (Penck’s 
Achen-Schwankung), correlated accord- 
ing to Soergel (1925, 1939), with the 
Paudorf fossil soil. Recently, a third 
(weak) fossil soil, W Ia/1b, marked by a 
loam stratum within Y.L. I, has been 
found in several loess sections 
Czechoslovakia to northern 
(Valoch and Bordes 1957). 
Unfortunately, Soergel (1919) wrongly 
correlated W I with the Riss and Saale 
moraines. For a long time preceding the 


from 
France 


issue of Soergel’s 1919 book, the range 
of end-moraines marked by the Liine- 
burg Heath, the Fliiming, and the Kat- 
zengebirge had taken for the 
outermost border of the Weichsel Gla- 
ciation by 


been 


Survey of 
Prussia. Later (until 1939), they were re- 
garded by a few geologists as evidence 
for a separate (Warthe) glaciation. 
After 1927, Woldstedt emphasized 
again and again that these deposits had 
demonstrably 


the Geological 


been formed by the 
Warthe Stadial, the last stadial of the 
Saale (Riss) Glaciation (compare Wold- 
stedt 1958b: 11, 21, 22, 24, 32, 119); but 
Soergel adhered to the obsolete concep- 
tion. The degree of weathering regis- 
tered by the Warthe drift is approxi- 
mately intermediate between that of 
the Saale and Weichsel drifts. Within 
the Riss drift region, Soergel found such 
an equivalent of the Warthe drift in the 
vicinity of Saulgau (Swabia), but later 
he wrongly extended the correlation of 
his W I with the Swiss “Maximum Gla 
ciation,” which constitutes the whole 
of the Riss Glaciation. The thought that 
formations of his W I (if not eroded) 
must have been buried by deposits of 
W II did not occur to Soergel, who ig 
nored the fact that a very long advance 
phase had taken place before W HL. 
Hence, Penck (1938), who could find 
no glacio-morphologic formations of 
Soergel’s W I, wrongly refused to accept 
his scheme. Soergel’s equation of W I 
with Warthe proved to be almost in- 
eradicable. W IL was correlated by 
Soergel with the inner Main Wirm mo- 
raines (Brandenburg and Frankfurt), 
and W IIL with the outermost Main 
Wiirm moraine (Pomeranian), but both 
correlations were later corrected by 
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C—14 dating. Soergel’s second mistake 
(1925) was his detailed subdivision 
(Voligliederung) of the Pleistocene in 
terms of alternating “Glaciations” and 
“Interglacials” only. His third error was 
the correlation of his W I, W II, and 
W III with the last three cold maxima, 
and of the interstadials Achen-Schwan- 
kung and Gottweig (1925), and Paudorf 
and Géttweig (1939), with the warm 
deflections registered by the solar radia- 
tion curve of Milankovitch, a correla- 
tion long since disproved by radiocar- 
bon dating. From all these blunders 
there ensued in southern Germany the 
misuse of Soergel’s terms W I—-W III for 
formations of a very different nature 
and age, particularly for the main 
Young End-Moraines, the W I moraine 
of which was alleged to have been over- 
ridden by the W ITI ice. 

Aware of these mistakes made by 
Penck and Soergel, Movius (1960a) and 
the present writer (1960a, b) have criti- 
cally assessed all the relevant C-14 dates 
and stratigraphical findings available in 
May 1960. 

Reliably fixed, and with sufficient ex- 
actness, by almost 100 C-—14 dates is the 
time of the close of the Weichsel and 
Wiirm Glaciations. while the Late Gla- 
cial periods are directly controlled by 
geological and pollen-analytical studies, 
i.ec., from Oldest Dryas times onward 
within the areas of both glaciations and 
within their periglacial ranges. ‘The old- 
est of these Late Glacial dates (ca. 16,- 
000 B.p.) has been measured for Meien- 
dorf on a sample of calcareous gyttja; 
possibly this is somewhat too old, be- 
cause a wood sample H—136/116 from 
Poggenwisch (dated on a sample of cal 
careous gyttja W-93: 15,150 B.p. + 350 
years) was 12,980 = 370 C-I4 years old. 
The onset of the Late Glacial (when the 
ice-sheet began to retreat from the Pom 
eranian end-moraine to the Belt, and 
thereafter to the Langeland-Samland 
end-moraines, the latter probably a lit 
tle older than the sites of Meiendorf 
and Poggenwisch) has not yet been 
dated by C-14 measurement. 

Reliably, but far less exactly, dated is 
the onset of the Weichsel Glaciation (at 
Brérup in Denmark, Loopstedt in 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Amersfoort in 
the Netherlands). This has been accom- 
plished by pollen analysis and by radio- 
carbon measurements, the latter indi- 
cating an age of between 75,000 and 
70,000 z.v., on the basis of the evidence 
that the first Weichselian Interstadial is 
ca. 64,000 C-14 years old at Amersfoort, 
and the first Wiirmian Interstadial at 
Grossweil in southern Bavaria is more 
than 59,000 years old—at least ca. 70,000 
B.p. (Andersen et al. 1960). The palaeo- 
temperature curve of Emiliani (1958) 


indicates an age of ca. 72,000 B.p. 

The initial period of the Last Glaci- 
ation was obviously very humid, as evi- 
denced by solifluction indicating the 
first stadials and by the widespread de- 
velopment of swamps and formation of 
peat, e.g. of Schieferkohle, on the north- 
ern margin of the Alps and in their 
piedmont region, marking the two 
early interstadials (cf. Andersen et al. 
1960; Reich 1953). The first Weichse- 
lian Stadial is the Danish Middle Bed 
of the Herning section in Jutland (An- 
dersen 1957). The first short Weichse- 
lian Interstadial (with local subarctic 
forests) is the Rodebaek Interstadial in 
Denmark and the Amersfoort XII In- 
terstadial in Holland (around 64,000 
B.P.); the first Wiirmian Stadial is the 
Schieferkohle stratum of Pollen Zone 
10 in southern Bavaria, and the first 
Wirmian Interstadial is the Schiefer- 
kohle of Pollen Zone 11 at Grossweil 
(older than 59,000 B.P., according to De 
Vries, letter of 12.2.59). The second 
Weichselian and Wiirmian Stadial was 
apparently weak. The second Weichse- 
lian Interstadial was longer, and at its 
optimum, around 59,000 B.p., it pro- 
duced a temperate forest (with 
Picea even in England); it came to an 
end between 59,000 and 50,000  B.p. 
(possibly ca. 56,000 B.P.). Deposits of 
this interstadial have been dated by 
C-—14 measurement at Brérup in Den- 
mark; at Loopstedt in northwestern 
Germany (ending ca. 50,000 B.p., ac- 
cording to De Vries [1958: 11; GRO- 
1365], which is somewhat too young): 
at Chelford in northeastern England 
(Simpson and West 1958: Shotton 
1959); and at Amersfoort (Amersfoort 
XIV: older than 53,000 years B.p.. ac- 
cording to De Vries [1958: 12]). The 
only second Wiirmian Interstadial thus 
far dated by C-14 measurement is the 
Schieferkohle stratum of Pollen Zone 
13 at Grossweil (GRO-1477: older than 
55,000 B.p.; Professor de Waard, by let- 
ter of 31.3.60, giving the definitive date). 
The existence of two early interstadials 
of the Last Glaciation has been ascer- 
tained by pollen-analytical studies in 
Denmark (Andersen e¢ al. 1960), Hol- 
land (Zagwijn, in press), Bavaria (Reich 
1953), and Poland (Rutkowski 1959 
{preliminary report] and information 
by letter). 


cool 


In the Agro Pontino (compare Blanc 
et al. 1957: 83-93), an oak-tree trunk 
lying in direct contact with the marine 
sand of Raised Beach F (5.10 meters 
above present sea-level, consequently 
the Monastirian II raised beach) yielded 
the preliminary Groningen C-14 date 
of 59,000 B.p. (Blanc 1960: 375). 

This date indicates that in all proba- 
bility Raised Beach F was formed dur- 
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ing the Brorup-Loopstedt Interstadial. 
Therefore, the lowering of the Last In- 
terglacial sea-level, registered by the 
Monastirian I (+ 15-18 meter raised 
beaches), set in at the beginning of the 
Last Glaciation and continued down to 
the level of Monastirian II (thus far 
ascribed to this interglacial)—a lower- 
ing of ca. 8-10 meters, provided this 
level was due to glacio- 
eustatic and not to tectonic causes. 

The C-14 date GRO-2083: 55,000 
B.p. + 1000 years (revised) places the 
hand-axe Mousterian assemblage of 
Lebenstedt (Tode 1953) in the transi- 
tion from the Brérup-Loopstedt Inter- 
stadial to the very cold third Weichse- 
lian Stadial, in with the 
palaeobotanical evidence. 

During the past years, the long time- 
span 55,°00 B.p. and ca. 
16.000 B.p. has been the battlefield for 
exasperated discussions between com- 
petent 


change in 


agreement 


between ca. 


geologists and incompetent 
archaeologists, pedologists, and geog- 
raphers. Unfortunately there are no 
C-14 dates for the main end-moraines 
of the Weichsel and Wiirm Glaciations; 
the maxima of both glaciations (Bran- 
denburg in northern Germany, Kill- 
wangen—Schafthausen—Kirchseeon — in 
Switzerland and southern Germany) 
can only tentatively be dated by long- 
range correlation with the maximum of 
the Wisconsin Glaciation, an event 
which has been fixed by several C—14 
20,000 B.p. In 


France, the intensely cold interval dur- 


measurements at ca. 


ing which the Proto-Magdalenian occu- 
pation was effected at the Abri Pataud, 
Les Eyzies (Dordogne), where a series 
of C-l4 measurements (GRO-2069, 
2071, 2081. 2100 and 2115) all fall be 
20,000 B.p. and 20,600 B.P 
(Movius 1960a: 368), most probably cor- 


tween 


relates with the Brandenburg phase. 
The cessation of widespread, wholesale 
formation and deposition of loess has 
not been dated by C-14 measurement, 
and it may be tentatively correlated 
with the close of the Pomeranian phase 
(ca. 17,000 B.p. or somewhat later). 
The palaeotemperature curve of 
Emiliani (1955: 569; 1958: 271), which 
does not show the two earliest inter- 
stadials, registers two Wurm maxima 
at 65,000 B.p. and 20,000 B.p.; from ca. 
60,000 BP. 30,000 B.p. there is 
interstadial warm- 


until 
registered a slight 
ing-up (called “Laufen” by Emiliani), 
which was interrupted around 40,000 
B.P. by a very slight cold interval. The 
loess sections in the periglacial regions 
show the Paudorf Interstadial (W 
II 111) and the G6ttweig Interstadial 
(W I/II) fossil soils; in the sequence of 
cave deposits there is a loam stratum 
(normally ca. 20 centimeters in thick- 
ness), which has been assigned to the 
W IIL Interstadial. 
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Che Paudorf Interstadial was at first 
dated by C-14 measurement at Pavlov, 
Dolni Véstonice, and Geesthacht as ca. 
26,600 B.p. + 300 years until ca. 24,800 
B.P. + 150 years (De Vries 1958: 13, 14). 
Dr. Zagwijn, a palaeobotanist and col- 
laborator of De Vries, informed me (by 
letter of 18.7.60) that De Vries had 
measured additional C—14 dates for the 
Paudorf Interstadial (unfortunately 
not yet published), which fall around 
30,000 B.p. Possibly the greater magni- 
tude of this new figure is in part due to 
the fact that the samples were collected 
in the cultural layers which are lying 
upon the fossil soil. But this soil was 
formed during the interstadial as the 
result of the weathering of the upper- 
most stratum of loess deposited during 
the preceding stadial (W II); conse- 
quently, during the entire interstadial 
the surface of the Paudorf fossil soil 
constituted a land surface upon which 
Palaeolithic man could camp. Samples 
taken from the fossil soil do not date 
the interstadial, but rather the final 
part of W II! 

The fact that the Paudorf Intersta- 
dial is very rarely registered within the 
cave sediments is suggestive of a rather 
short and weak climatic amelioration 
(from ca. 27,000 until ca. 25,000 B.p.). 
\round 28,000 B.p., a very cold (‘“‘are- 
tic’) climatic interval is evidenced by 
the Arctic Plant Bed in the Lea Valley, 
North London; its sample Q—25 gave a 
C-14 date of 28,000 B.p. 1500 years 
(Godwin and Willis 1960: 65). 

During the period from ca. 31,000 
until ca. 27,000 B.P., during the substage 
W II (between the chronological hori- 
zon subsequent to Willendort 11/4, and 
the beginning of the Paudorf Intersta- 
dial), Y.L. Il was deposited. This cool 
period was interrupted by a short cool 
temperature interval, as evidenced by 
the following strata (formerly incorpo- 
rated with the Géttweig Interstadial 
Complex): 

1. The Karrestobel peat to the north of 
Ravensburg in Wirttemberg (C—14 dates 
GRO-1260: 29,000 B.p. + 500 years and 
GRO-1277: 28,840 Be. + 300° years), 
placed by Penck (1901/09:422) in his 

Laufen-Schwankung and later (wrongly) 

in the Riss/Wirm Interglacial, and by 

De Vries (1958: 15) in the Paudorf Inter- 

stadial. 

Ihe interstadial peat of Breda P 25* in 

Holland (GRO-2008: 29,930 B.p. + 300 

years and GRO-2007: 31,750 B.p. + 400 

years), suggestive of a cool-temperate 

forest climate, according to Andersen et 

al. (1960: 40). 

3. The Gliitschtal lignite of the “Spiezer 
Schwankune” of Dr. Beck, near Thun in 
Switzerland (B-20: 29,000 B.p. + 1500 
years). 

{. The Dutch peat strata of Emmeloord 
(GRO-390: 29,000 B.p. + 5000 years?) 
and of Wouw (GRO-931: 28,500 Bp. + 
540 years); and 

5. Perhaps of Breda (GRO-936: 32,000 B.p. 
+ 900 years). However, according to 
Dutch pollen analysts, all of these lattet 


peats contain ca. 90%, of non-arboreal 
pollen suggestive of a_ pleniglacial 
(‘arctic’) climate, whereas their cover- 
ing of sand and/or loess is indicative of 
the transition from interstadial to sta- 
dial conditions. 

The Aurignacian II sites in France, ca. 
29,000 B.p. according to Movius (1960a); 
whereas the fauna associated with the 
Aurignacian I sites is indicative of a very 
cold climate (see below). 


6. 


If the Paudorf Interstadial began ca. 
31,000 B.p., as held by several authors, 
it would have been a continuation of 
what has been termed the “Géttweig 
Interstadial,” and would exclude the 
existence of a pure Y.L. II. But the fol 
lowing data (compare Movius 1960a: 
360, 361) suggest the final portion of 
an interstadial climatic amelioration: 
The upper cultural layer (Aurignacian 
Il of Vértes = Olschewian of Bayer) 
in the Istall6sk6 Cave yielded the C-14 
date GRO-1935: 30,710 B.c. + 600 
years. This date (possibly a little too 
young) also fixes the approximate age 
of the Olschewian layer in the Potoéka 
Cave, situated at an elevation of 1,700 
meters above sea level. Because of this 
great altitude, Penck (who could not 
know the absolute age of its cultural 
layer) wrongly assigned it to the Riss 
Wiirm Interglacial, whereas Soergel 
(1940), Lais (1941), and Zotz (1951) cor 
rectly ascribed it to the Géttweig Inter 
stadial W I/II, because it contained two 
Upper Palaeolithic assemblages (Aurig 
nacian I and IT of Vértes) of different 
age. 

Of about the same age (measured by 
radiocarbon dating), and therefore of 
the same interstadial climate (also evi 
denced by the mixed interstadial fauna 
associated) is the open-air site of Wil 
lendorf IT /1—4 (Movius 1960a: 361, 362), 
which vielded what Bayer, fifty 
ago, described as a “Middle” Aurigna 


years 


cian assemblage, and provided him with 
the evidence for defining his term 
“Aurignac-Schwankung.” The excava 
tion carried out by Felgenhauer (1959) 
in 1955 ascertained that the cultural 
horizons 1—5 lie within a “complex of 
solifluction earth” black 
earth bands, displaced portions of a 


containing 


loam horizon, silt, and other slope-wash 
layers, Which Brandtner (1959: 184) cor 
relates with his Fellabrunn (= Stillfried 
\) complex of fossil soils. Considering 
the steep declivity and the then-existing 
climate (more humid, according to 
Brandtner, and by no means cold), the 
complex is apparently due, not to (sub 
arctic) solifluction (Brandtner 1959: 
193), but rather to slope-washing. ‘The 
most important cultural stratum, (and 
the only one that is in situ, according 
to Brandtner (1956: 163: 1959: 187), is 
Willendorf 11/4, which has been given 
the C-14 date GRO-1273: 31,840 Bp. 

250 years (Felgenhauer 1959: 153). 
The cultural strata of Willendorf II 
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6-9 (the latter not tar below the sur 
face) are contained within pure loess 
(Y.L. Il) several meters in thickness, 
and their fauna reflects a colder climate 
(Brandtner 1959: 192). The Flesserde 
Paket containing cultural strata 1-4, 
consequently, was obviously deposited 
in the final part (in the second half, 
according to Brandtner 1954: 79) of the 
interstadial registered by the Fella- 
brunn complex, and is not post-inter 
stadial as Brandtner later held (1959: 
187, 192, 196). 

In the loess exposure of Achenheim 
near Strassbure (Woldstedt 1958: 222- 
94), several artifacts of “Middle” Aurig 
nacian type (not a cultural layer, and 
not dated by C-14 measurement) have 
been found in pure loess (Y.-L. II), but 
most probably they have been down 
washed because of the declivity of the 
underlying older loess strata. 

At the Salzofen Cave in the Austrian 
\lps (Movius 1960: 361), situated at 
an altitude of 2,008 meters above sea 
level, the main Cave Bear layer con 
taining “Alpine Palaeolithic” and chan 
coal fragments belongs to the Géttweig 
Interstadial (W I/I1), according to the 
eranulometric analysis of the cave sedi- 
14 date is GRO-761: 34,- 
3000 years, which is rather 


ments; the C 
OOO BP. 
inexact (the sample was too small). The 
fact of the occupation of this site by 
Palaeolithic man in itself proves a mild 
climate, often taken for an interglacial 
because of the great altitude; the occu 
pation around 34,000 8.p. could have 
been possible only because the then 
existing Alpine ice was restricted to the 
valleys, and the receding glaciers were 
covered by rubble and gravel. 
Comparison with contemporaneous 
strata dated by C-14 measurement in 
the Netherlands (Andersen et al. 1960: 
10) results in the following inferences: 
for the Breda peat: lower portion 
(GRO_936: 32.000 BP. ~- 900 vears), 
the pollen diagram indicates a “pleni 
glacial age,” ie., an “arctic’’ tundra- 
climate; also for the highly cryotur 
bated loamy peat layer, Amersfoort XI 
(GRO-1276: 34,730 B.p. 


the pollen diagram points to a very 


500 vears), 


cold climate. 

From France we have the following 
C—14 dates for early Upper Palaeolithic 
horizons in caves and rock-shelters, to 
gether with the palaeoclimatic infer 
ences (Movius 1960a: 366, 367): 


1. Grotte du Renne, Arcy-sur-Cure 
(Yonne): Chatelperronian, GRO-1736 
and GRO-1742: ca. 33,600 B.p. The cli 
mate was milder than it had been during 
the preceding Mousterian, as evidenced 
by the fauna and the nature of the sedi- 
ments. 

2. La Quina (Charente): Aurignacian 1 
(with cleft-base bone points), GRO-1493 
and GRO-1489: ca. 31,000 Bp. A sub 
arctic climate prevailed, as shown by 
the fauna. 
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. Grotte du Renne, Arcy-sur-Cure: Typ- 
ical Aurignacian, GRO-1717: 30,370 Bop. 
+ 300 years. The contemporary climate 
was mild (“Interstade d’Arcy”’), as dem- 
onstrated by Mme. Leroi-Gourhan’s 
pollen-analytical research on the cave 
sediments (compare Breda P 25°). 


In the Dordogne and Charente re- 
gions, there are many Aurignacian I 
occupations in beds composed of lime- 
stone congelifracts accumulated during 
an intensive cold interval, according to 
Movius; the associated fauna is of a 
high arctic type. However, the deposits 
immediately overlying these Aurigna- 
cian I horizons were formed during a 
short interval of relatively mild humid 
conditions which favored the extension 
of torests (ca. 29,000 B.P.). 

It is apparent that the palacoclimatic 
evaluation of approximately contem- 
poraneous strata covering the ca. 35,000 
B.p.—ca. 29,000 B.p. range is sometimes 
conflicting, but we do not know the 
real dates implied by the C-14 dates. 
Peat strata containing ca. 90°, non- 
arboreal pollen (and a high pollen fre- 
quency!) may nevertheless be of inter- 
stadial age, because the interval of 
slight climatic amelioration was too 
short to permit the immigration of 
trees. For the forests had been pushed 
far to the south during the preceding 
very rigorous pleniglacial climate of 
long duration, and the continental cli- 
mate with several cold intervals would 
have prevented reforestation. 

\ very crucial point is the strati- 
between the 
earliest Aurignacian horizon (ca. 32,000 
B.p.) in Central Europe and the Still- 
fried \ Complex, particularly the Gétt- 
weig loam zone (Verlehmungszone). As 


graphical relationship 


this zone consists of the uppermost layer 
of the loess deposited during the pre 
ceding stadial (W 1) and weathered dur- 
ing the subsequent interstadial, the 
loam zone, of course, cannot contain 
any early Aurignacian assemblages of 
interstadial age. At Willendorf II, Cul- 
ture Layer 4 was lying upon a sandy 
slope-wash loess containing remnants 
of an interstadial loam and some bands 
of black earth correlated with the Fella 
brunn (Stillfried A) Complex by Brandt- 
ner (1959: 184). 

\t Senitenberg, the distance is almost 
2 meters (Felgenhauer et al. 1959: 59). 
\ccording to Brandtner (1956: 162), 
elsewhere the Aurignacian horizon lies 
closely above the loam zone. Unfortu 
nately, these sites showing an early 
\urignacian horizon a little above the 
in situ loam zone have not vet been 
published, but they are numerous in 
Austria (Brandtner in letter of 18.1.61). 

Phe C—14 measurements by De Vries 
(1959: 87. 88: Movius 1960a: 360) of 


the lossil soils characteristic of the Still- 
fried A Complex and of the basal por- 
tion of Y.L. If (most probably corre- 
sponding to the third, uppermost, weak 
humus zone) at Oberfellabrunn have 
shown that the sequence overlying the 
loam zone was formed between ca. 42,- 
000 and ca. 31,600 B.e. The latter figure 
approximately matches the date of 
Willendorf 11/4, but it may be some- 
what older, because the sample con- 
tained many rootlets, perhaps not com- 
pletely removed during the careful pre- 
treatment. Somewhat earlier than 41,- 
900 B.p. began the retreat of the Irish 
Sea glacier in northwestern England 
(dated by the Upton Warren samples: 
GRO-595 and GRO-1245, which for 
many years have been ascribed by the 
collector [Prof. Shotton of Birming- 
ham] to the incipient interstadial W 
1/11 [De Vries 1958: 13)). 

The second C-14 date which matches 
well the C-14 date for the lowermost 
humus stratum immediately above the 
Gottweig loam zone is GRO-2593: 
15,300 B.p. = 1,000 years. This was 
measured late in 1959 by de Vries for 
a sample of swamp peat, only 5-20 
centimeters in thickness, which overlies 
a fossiliferous bed of lake marl ca. 90 
centimeters in thickness (the whole de 
posit is estimated at most to cover a 
span of 2,000—-3,000 years). This layer 
was exposed within the lower Wiirm 
gravel in a deep quarry which had cut 
into a large drumlin near Hérmating 
(between Munich and Rosenheim); it 
is situated in the area of the Wiirmian 
Inn glacier (Ebers 1960; Gross 1960a, b). 
The peat contained some small pieces 
of Picea wood (GRO-2595: older than 
53,000 years), certainly floated into the 
swamp by a meltwater stream from an 
eroded bed of Schieferkohle lying near 
the margin of the Alps at an elevation 
ca. 100 or more meters higher than 
Hormating. Neither Ebers nor the pres 
ent writer could find remnants of Old 
Moraine or Tertiary bedrock underly- 
ing the lake marl; only lower Wiirm 
gravel has been exposed by quarrying 
operations down to a depth of 15 me 
ters. Consequently, this buried peat bog 
cannot have been formed during an 
Early Wiirmian interstadial, such as the 
one represented by the Schieferkohle 
beds at Grossweil (without a calcareous 
substratum!) within and below. the 
basal portion of the lower Wiirm 
gravel, respectively. The peat (with 
out any rootlets), overlain by up to ca. 
tf meters of ground moraine and ca. 4 
meters of sandy, completely decalcified, 
loess-like “lake clay,” can scarcely have 
been contaminated by younger organic 
substances. Hence the peat, and not the 
wood embedded in it (which would 
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have soon disintegrated in the gravel), 
dates this buried interstadial bog. The 
molluscan fauna is indicative of a tem- 
perate climate, but cooler than the pres- 
ent (Ebers 1960) and certainly warmed 
by Foehn influence; moreover, the 
water basin was very shallow. Nearby, 
the lower Wiirm eravel, above the level 
of the interstadial layer, is covered by a 
stratum 
ca. 2 to 3 meters in thickness, which is 
overlain by Wiirm gravel that is mod 


weathered decalcified gravel 


erately weathered at the top and cov- 
ered by the only ground moraine, ca. 4 
meters in thickness. 

\n analogous, and very probably con 
temporaneous, interstadial lake marl 
bed (unfortunately without a peat and 
weathered stratum cover), which yields 
an equivalent molluscan fauna, has 
been found by Dr. Ebers within the 
lower Wiirm gravel in the area of the 
Salzach glacier. 

\s evidenced by several deep gravel 
quarries, at some of which interstadial 
Early Wiirmian Schieferkohle beds are 
exposed near the base, there is one 
ground moraine only in the northern 
piedmont region. Accordingly, the 
Alpine glaciers did not protrude into 
the depressions of the northerly slop 
ing piedmont region until some thou 
sands of vears subsequent to the Hon 
Interstadial. The 
moraine was deposited during the 
Main Wiirm substage (W III), and the 
over-ridden end-moraines are Main 
Wiirm and not Early Wirm (W I) 
moraines! Prior to the glaciation, as 
earlier presumed by Penck (1882), the 
valley glaciers oscillating within the 
\lps poured out the lower Wirm 
gravel, up to 50 meters in thickness, 
upon the depressions of the northern 
piedmont region. 

The Géttweig loam horizon of Ober- 
fellabrunn did not contain humus sub- 


mating eround 


stance in sufficient quantity for dating 
the interstadial loamification. At first, 
De Vries (1958) supposed that the 
Brorup-Loopstedt —Interstadial __ pro- 
duced this loamification, but later (De 
Vries 1959) he presumed that this 
weathering could have occurred during 
a separate warmer period around 48,- 
000 years ago, rather than during the 
period between 67,000 B.p. and 57,000 
B.P. (comprising the Amersfoort XII 
and the Brgérup-Loopstedt Intersta- 
dials); but at that time an interstadial 
around 48,000 B.p. was unknown in 
Europe. Now it seems likely that the 
cool temperate humid climate of the 
Hormating Interstadial (from ca. 48,- 
000 B.p., or 47,000 B.p., until ca. 45,000 
B.P.), shortly preceding the formation 
of the lowermost black-earth stratum 
of the Fellabrunn complex, is the time 
of the Géttweig loamification at Ober- 
tellabrunn. This correlation is in good 
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agreement with the former C-I4 date 
for the Senftenberg charcoal (GRO- 
1217: 48,300 B.p. + 2,000 years) found 
by Brandtner, not below the base olf 
the loam zone, but within the lower- 
most portion of this stratum, the 
greater part of the upper portion of the 
deposits at this spot having been de 
nuded (Brandtner in /itt., 18.1.61). The 
H6érmating section within the area of 
the Wiirm Glaciation is apparently the 
equivalent of the periglacial Young 
Loess sequence from Y.L. I onward. 
What is the palaeoclimatic evidence 
from Western Europe for the period 
between ca. 55,000 and ca. 35,000 B.P.? 
In northwestern England, in the 
Avon Valley in Worcestershire, about 
70 km from the front of the Irish Sea 
Shotton (1960) found a_ po- 
lygonal network of ice-wedges resembl- 
ing the “patterned ground” in arctic 


elacier, 


Alaska: hence, a mean annual isotherm 
at least 13.5° C. lower than it is at pres- 
ent in Worcestershire. Shotton argues 
that this condition obtained at the time 
of the maximum of the Irish Sea Glaci- 
ation. This stadial correlates very well 
with the very cold substage subsequent 
to the Mousterian occupation of the 
Lebenstedt site (ca. 55,000 B.P.). 

An equivalent of the Hérmating In- 
terstadial in southern England is so far 
unknown; perhaps it was suppressed by 
the cooling effect of the nearby inland- 
ice. According to the Upton Warren 
and Fladbury C—14 dates (ca. 42,000 B.p. 
and 38,000 B.p., respectively), the Irish 
Sea glacier started waning at the time 
when the formation of the interstadial 
sequence of loess and humus zones 
overlying the Géttweig loam zone be- 
gan. During this period the climate in 
northwestern England must have been 
at most cool-temperate, because near 
Penkridge a large dead-ice mass, buried 
by morainic material and glacial out- 
wash of the waning glacier, did not 
thaw until the Alleréd  Interstadial 
(Shotton and Strachan 1959). 

In the Netherlands, according to An- 
dersen et al. (1960), there have not yet 
been found any typical interstadial 
strata proving transitory afforestation 
35,000 
B.P.; the radiocarbon and palaeobotani 


between ca. 55,000 B.p. and ca. 


cal data indicate a tundra-lixe, almost 
treeless vegetation, and consequently a 
more or less “arctic” climate. Two dates 
(GRO-1715 and GRO-1718: ca. 45,000 
B.P. and 47,000 B.p., respectively) corre- 
spond chronologically with the H6rmat- 
ing Interstadial; three others (GRO- 
1763, GRO-1852, and GRO-1779) 
cover the period between ca. 38,500 BP. 
and ca. 37,400 B.p. 

From France, there are unfortunately 
as yet no C—I4 dates older than 34,000 
B.P. (i.e., dates for Mousterian sites are 
lacking). Mme. 


Leroit-Gourhan (Com 


munication au Congrés de la Société 
Préhistorique  Frangaise 4 Monaco, 
Aotit 1959) has found a distinct inter 
val of interstadial climate, from ca. 46, 
000 until ca. 41,000 B.P. (“interstade de 
Goéttweig?”), through the application of 
pollen analysis to the cave sediments of 
the Grotte du Renne at Arcy-sur-Cure 

The only date available from Spain is 
GRO-1556: ca. 47,000 B.e. for Layer G 
(Mousterian) at Gorham’s Cave at Gi 
braltar, placed by de Vries (1959) in the 
“Early Wiirm IT.” 

To summarize: the period hitherto 
defined as the “Géttweig Interstadial,”’ 
and dated between ca. 48,000 B.p. and 
ca. 30,000 B.P., was a span of time with 
an unstable climate, subarctic to cool 
temperate, interrupted by more or less 
short cold intervals. However, doubt 
has been thrown on this conception by 
De Vries’ dating of the Paudorf Inter 
stadial as ca. 30,000 B.p. until ca. 27,000 
B.P. (formerly ca. 27,000 B.e. until ca. 
25,000 B.p.), and his redating of the 
Senftenberg charcoal (GRO-1771) as 
older than 54,000 years (formerly GRO 
1217: 48,300 B.p. + 2,000 years). 

The first statement means that the 
Paudorf Interstadial is the continua 
tion of what has hitherto been called 
the “Goéttweig Interstadial” (thus elim 
inating W II and Y.L. Il), and hence 
cannot be accepted (see above). The 
second statement means that the Gétt 
weig loam zone is far older than 48,000 
B.P.—45,000 B.p. An alternative would 
be to establish an interpleniglacial in 
terval with unstable climate between ca. 
48,000 B.p. and ca. 25,000 B.P., as done 
by Woldstedt (19585), who terms the 
period between ca. 50,000 B.p. and ca. 
25,000 B.p. “Mittelwiirm.” The redating 
of the Senftenberg charcoal (provided 
that the new date is reliable) would 
most probably shift the Géttweig loami 
fication (i.e., the Hérmating Intersta 
dial) into the cool-temperate Brérup- 
Loopstedt Interstadial, as advocated by 
de Vries (1958, 1959). But this intersta 
dial came to an end ca. 24,000 years 
prior to the first appearance of Upper 
Palaeolithic culture in Europe, and 
hence Bayer’s “Aurignac-Schwankung”’ 
would be either Woldstedt’s “Mittel 
wurm” or the prolonged Paudorf In 
terstadial (ca. 31,000 B.p. until ca. 27,000 
.P.). If we should identify the Géttweig 
loamification with the Brdérup-Loop- 
stedt Interstadial (ca. 61,000 until 56, 
000 B.e.), and date the Paudorf Inter- 
stadial as ca. 30,000 until 25,000 B.p., we 
should have to face the following im- 
plications: 


1. Wurm I would have lasted from = ca. 
72,000 until ca. 61,000 B.P., probably 
too short an advance period. 

2. The loam stratum Y.L. la/Ib of several 
sections would correlate with the Amers 
foort XII Interstadial (around 65,000 
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b.p.); hence, the lowermost loess stratum 

Y.L. la would be the product of the first 

stadial of the Last Glaciation: a very 

unlikely correlation, because the first 
part of this glaciation was demonstrably 
very humid. 

The formation and deposition of Y.L. If 

would have required more than 20,000 

years: a scarcely acceptable inference, 

because Y.L. II is often no thicker than 

Y.L. I and is sometimes lacking because 

of erosion. 

{. The horizon of the (hitherto) earliest 
Aurignacian in Europe would not lie 
below the basal portion of Y.L. If, but 
(being ca. 24,000 years younger than 
this horizon) within its uppermost por- 
tion. However, the available C-14 dates 
measured on charcoal in France and 
Austria, perfectly consistent internally, 
cannot have been made too young by an 
equal contamination of the samples. 

>. The very old hand-axe Mousterian of 

Lebenstedt (ca. 55,000 B.p.) would post- 

date the Géttweig loamification and fall 

into the interstadial period, marked by 
alternating humus and loess zones, over- 
lying the Géttweig loam zone; but such 

a Mousterian assemblage has hitherto 

never been found at this horizon in Cen- 

tral Europe. 

The identification of the Brérup-Loop- 

stedt Interstadial with the Géttweig 

loamification, moreover, disregards the 

C-14 dates for Upton Warren, Hérma- 

ting, and the Chatelperronian and Ol- 

schewian cultural layers, and the distinct 

climatic amelioration these imply. 


Consequently, the Géttweig loamifica- 
tion in all probability is considerably 
younger than the Brérup-Loopstedt In- 
terstadial, and correlates with the H6r- 
mating Interstadial, fixing a W I phase 
from ca. 72,000 until ca. 48,000 B.p. 

The above argument cannot be re- 
futed by the C-14 measurements ap- 
plied to the Dolni Véstonice section 
late in 1959 by De Vries (unpublished; 
see Comment by Klima and Kukla, p. 
000), who found the entire Stillfried A 
Complex to be older than 52,000 years. 
But this date was measured on a sample 
from the basal portion of the (seem 
ingly) Y.L. II, which consequently was 
a little above the Aurignacian horizon 
of Willendorf I1/4, which is ca. 32,000 
years old. The discrepancy in age (> 
20,000 years) rules out the identification 
of the Géttweig loamification with the 
3rgérup-Loopstedt Interstadial as long 
as equivalent C-14 dates have not been 
measured for several other sections. The 
lower portion of the loess section at 
Dolni Véstonice, covering a rather steep 
slope, is likely to have been disturbed 
by dislocation, as evidenced by the 
three black-earth strata merging into 
one stratum at a higher level. Bohmers 
(19416), Lais (1951, 1954), and Brandt- 
ner (1956: 146-50) have placed the se 
quence consisting of the loam zone and 
the overlying black-earth and 
packet in the Géttweig Interstadial, 
whereas Knor ef al. (1953), following 
Bayer (1927), ascribed it to the Riss 
Wiirm Interglacial. 


loess 


Within the above sequence, corre- 
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lated with the Stillfried A (Fellabrunn) 
Complex by Brandtner (1956: 146, 149), 
a second loam zone has been discovered 
(Lozek, by letter of 12.5.60). ‘Vhis sec- 
ond zone is alleged to substantiate 
the new hypothesis advanced by 
Lozek and Kukla (1959, 1960), who 
consider the Stillfried A Complex to 
contain the Riss/Wirm Interglacial 
(represented by the basal loam zone of 
lessivé type) and the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial (represented by the upper loam 
zone of non-lessivé type and the over- 
lying packet of 2 humus and _ loess 
zones), because the Y.L. I is generally 
thin. Thus, they aim at a reconciliation 
of the short and the long Wiirm chro- 
nologies, established by Penck and Soer- 
gel, respectively. However, neither 
Brandtner nor Fink have ever found a 
vestige of a second loam zone within 
the Austrian Stillfried A Complex. This 
is likewise true of the pedologists who 
participated in the Austrian loess and 
terrace trip of the Deutsche Quartar- 
vereinigung in 1955, when Brandtner 
and Fink demonstrated the Stillfried 
exposure, which occasioned consider- 
able critical discussion. The possibility 
that this group could have overlooked 
such a second loam horizon at Stillfried 
and at many other sites is most unlikely. 
Consequently, the hypothesis 
cannot be accepted. 

In order to prove that the Last Gla- 
ciation was uniform (einheitlich; ie., 
not subdivided by strong interstadials), 
as advocated by Penck since 1922, many 
scholars (especially pedologists, geog- 
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raphers and archaeologists in southern 
Germany and Austria), following the 
archaeologist Bayer (1927) and the geol- 
ogist Gétzinger (1935, 1936), ascribe the 
Goéttweig loam zone to the Riss/Wiirm, 
or Eem, Interglacial, and the Wirm I 
to the Warthe and Young Riss stadials 
of the Saale (= Riss Glaciation). But 
there is not a single C-14 date proving 
that the Géttweig loamification ceased 
between 75,000 B.p. and 70,000 B.P. 
Moreover, nowhere outside the Medi- 
terranean region have strata been docu 
mented containing Upper Palaeolithic 
and “cold” Mousterian assemblages re- 
spectively, and separated by a layer of 
deposits classed as interglacial on the 
basis of fossil content (Brandtner 1956: 
159). The Austrian Aurignacian did not 
appear at the beginning of the Last 
Glaciation (Wiirm), as claimed for ex- 
ample by Felgenhauer (1959), but ca. 
10,000 later! ‘The pedological 
evaluation of the Géttweig loam zone is 
still in dispute. Its loess structure, which 
is seldom 


years 


preserved (according to 
Brandtner and Fink), is suggestive of 
mere decalcification below a_ steppe 


vegetation, or of weathering below a 


steppe-forest cover consisting of trees 
characteristic of a continental climate— 
Pinus silvestris, P. Cembra (?), Larix 
and/or Picea (unfortunately, not ana- 
tomically distinguishable)—whereas the 
present steppe-forest flora of the same 
region consists of oaks (e.g. QO. pubes 
cens, Q. petraea). The pollen grains of 
broadleaf warmth-loving trees, alleg 
edly found in (lake-?) loess and humus 
zones, appear dubious; furthermore, 
isolated charcoal fragments may have 
been displaced by burrowing animals. 

A few scholars have mistaken the 
Gottweig fossil soil (Fellabrunn or Still- 
fried A Complex) for an interglacial in- 
terval of the Last Glaciation, without 
proving that during this interval the 
inland ice of the first part of the Last 
Glaciation had waned to approximately 
its present limits. This glaciation began 
between 75,000 B.p. and 70,000 B.p. 
(Emiliani 1955, 1958; De Vries 1959); 
its duration was 60,000 or 65,000 years. 
lo compress into this span of time two 
glaciations and one interglacial (Gétt- 
weig) is absurd; but there are geologists 
who have actually believed in a Last 
Glaciation of 25,000 to 30,000 years’ 
duration, and in an Eemian optimum 
at about 35,000 B.p., based on a bad 
section measured by the C-14 method! 

Dating loess sequences by the under- 
lying river terraces (particularly of 
minor rivers) is at best a very dangerous 
procedure if the age of the terrace is in 
dispute. Of course, the Low Terrace 
cannot underlie a loess packet up to 
15-20 meters thick and containing two 
fossil soils, as maintained for Dolni 
Véstonice and Predmosti. In Moravia, 
the lower terraces are much older than 
the terraces of equal height on the Elbe 
and Moldau rivers (ProSek and Lozek 
1957: 54). The reverse (dating a river 
terrace by the overlying loess sequence) 
is possibly more reliable, but only in 
arid regions where the Y.L. is subdi 
vided by both fossil soils. On the dis- 
tributive border of loess sections that 
are poorly subdivided due to too high a 
mean annual precipitation, e.g. in a 
small area of Swabia, a non-subdivided 
loess cover, allegedly representing the 
whole (uniform) Wiirm Glaciation in 
the opinion of Penck (1922), does not 
permit a correlation of this Young Riss 
Terrace with W I in order to “prove” 
that W I is Young Riss! 

In concluding this critical review, one 
must admit that the C-14 chronology 
of the Last Glaciation, based on the 
original measurements of samples older 
than 30,000 B.e. and utilized by Movius 
(1960a) and the present w riter, appears 
at the present time to be more plausible 
than does a chronology based on equat- 
ing the Géttweig loamification with 
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the Brorup-Loopstedt Interstadial—an 
equation that cannot be accepted until 
it has been confirmed by check-meas- 
urements at many additional loess sec- 
tions. Unfortunately, the most crucial 
70,000 Beep. and ca. 
10,000 B.p., carefully measured after a 


dates between ca. 


routine pretreatment, have tor the most 
part become many thousands of years 
older after a special strong pretreat 
ment of the samples to remove any 
contamination by younger organic sub 
stances.’ Therefore, the stratigraphy of 
the Y.L. is decisive, and should be ac- 
cepted as the basis for a chronology of 
the Last Glaciation—as proposed by 
Soergel, but without the erroneous cor- 
relation with moraines and the solar ra- 
Milankovitch. Sub 
js ree 6 
within the Late Pleistocene loess sec 
tion from the Willendorf If /4 cultural 
laver (ca. 32,000 B.p.) until the begin 
ning of the Paudorf Interstadial (ca. 
27,000 B.p.), was interrupted by a short 
cool-temperate interval around 29,000 
B.P. (Aurignacian II in France, Gliit 
schtal Schieferkohle, Karrestobel peat). 


diation curve of 


stage W II, represented by 


Consequently, the main substages olf 
the Last Glaciation would be: W I from 
ca. 75.000 or 72,000 B.p. until ca. 48,000 
or 47,000 B.p.; W 1/IL (Géttweig Inter 
stadial Complex, a long period of un- 
stable climate oscillating between “arc 
tic” or “subarctic” and cool-temperate 
intervals of different duration) from 
ca. 48,000 or 47,000 B.p. until ca. 32,000 
B.P.: Main Wiirm from ca. 31,000 bB.p. 
until 10,000 B.p. (advance phase W II 
from ca. 31,000 B.p. until 27,000 B.P.; 
Paudort Interstadial from ca. 27,009 
B.P. until ca. 25,000 B.p.; Main Wurm 
maximum from ca. 25,000 B.p. until ca. 
16,000 B.p.; Late Glacial from ca. 16,000 
B.P. until ca. 10,000 B.P.). 

This 


emended 


based on the 
TL. 
established by Soergel and on the C-14 
1960, has been 
utilized by Movius (1960a) and the pres 


chronology, 


relative chronology 


dates available in May 


According to information recently re 
ceived by Movius from de Waard, this spe 
cial pretreatment, which De Vries applied 
late in 1959 to fossil humus, aimed at ex 
tracting the fulvic acids for C-14 measure 
ment. These acids turned out to be con 
siderably older than the rest of the sample 
humic and other acids). De Vries, there 
fore, assumed that only the rest of the 
sample had been contaminated by more 
recent material, and that the fulvic acids 
which can hardly have penetrated into the 
investigated sample from deeper layers, 
vielded the correct C-14 date. Before ac 
cepting such dates, the geologist desires (1) 
a scientific explanation of why the fulvic 
acids cannot be contaminated by younger 
material as are the other acids of the hu 
mus; and (2) a re-examination of this 
method by applying it to a humus sample, 
the age of which has been reliably asce1 
tained by pollen analysis and routine C-14 
measurement as hitherto carried out (e.g 
Alleréd gyttja or Alleréd peat). 
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ent writer (1960a, b). But, although the 
relative Y.L. chronology established by 
Soergel has been applied to the Last 
Glaciation by Breuil and Koslowski 
(1931-34) and adopted (without emen- 
dation) by most of the European Pleisto- 
cene archaeologists, and (with emenda- 
tion) by European Pleistocene geolo- 
eists (see Brandtner 1954, 1959; Wold- 
stedt 1958a, b), we have stirred up sev- 
eral hornets’ nests, which, contrary to 
expectations, have contributed to tur- 
ther contusion. Obviously, this shame- 
ful Wiirm muddle will not be clarified 
until 
mere archaeologists decide to abstain 


geographers, pedologists, and 
from interfering in the Wiirm problem, 
which can only be solved by  strati- 
graphical and 
search. 


palaeobiological — re- 
|[Bamberg, 26.12.60] 


By ]. pE HEINZELIN 

I can judge trom field experience 
only the stratigraphy of sediments in 
Belgium, the north of France, and the 
U.S.A. For the stratigraphy of the de- 
posits in the Paris Basin and _ south- 
western France, | base my opinion es- 
sentially on the work of F. Bordes, D. 
de Sonneville-Bordes, D. Peyrony, and 
on several classical sections which I have 
had an opportunity to examine. For 
the stratigraphy of formations in Cen 
tral Europe, I refer to the existing bib 
liography, principally in Eiszeitaltey 
und Gegenwart. 

The division of the Young Loess in 
Western Europe into 3. stratigraphic 
units separated by interstadial soils, as 
formulated by Bordes (1954) for the 
Paris Basin and by Commont for the 
Somme Valley, may be taken as the 
point of departure. The Interstadial 
I/II loam, overlying Young Loess I, 
often seems relatively less developed 
than the Interstadial IT/III loam ove 
lying Young Loess I]. This may be an 
apparent effect due to the fact that the 
erosion at the base of Y.L. Il is gen- 
erally much more marked than it is at 
the base of Y.L. IL. In Belgium we be 
lieve we can see that the Interstadial 
1/11 loam (Sol du Clypot, and not Sol 
de Rocour, which itself is a true inter 
glacial fendillé) is more of a true zone 
of alteration than is the Interstadial 
II IIL soil (Sol de Kesselt). Neither of 
them, however, has reached a_ stage 
of development approaching terre-a- 
brique or that of a “egray-brown pod 
solic soil.” 


The only absolute date for these 
formations that has been published is 
for the sample of peat from Godarville 
(Hainaut, Belgium): W-173—older 
than 36,000 years (cf. Movius 1960a: 
365). With this peat, which is “cold” 
and even periglacial, is associated in 
situ a very fine Mousterian of Acheu 


lian tradition: type A, with many side 


scrapers and bitaces, and a Mammoth 
fauna. 

At the time of excavation, it seemed 
to me thai the peat and the industry 
were situated below a thick layer of Y.L. 
Il; but it is not impossible that this 
interpretation must be revised, and that 
the fossiliferous Mousterian deposits 
actually belonged to a phase of Y.L. I. 
In that case, the position of this indus 
try would be comparable with that of 
Lebenstedt (cf. Movius 1960a: 358: also 
De Vries 1958; Narr 1959; Tode 1953). 

The locality of Goderville, almost 
homonymous with Godarville, but situ- 
ated in France (28 km from Le Havre, 
Normandy), also deserves to be dis- 
cussed: it is, in fact, practically the only 
site which has yielded the Lower Péri- 
gordian in a stratified context. All at- 
tempts to equate the loess deposits with 
those of the caves must hinge on this 
point, which has not been made en 
tirely explicit (Bordes 1954, fig. 127). It 
is known that Bordes has assigned to 
Y.L. IIL the sediment which overlies 
this Périgordian I, which would place 
the transition from the Mousterian to 
the Upper Paleolithic very late in the 
loess sequence. But the position there 
of the so-called “industrie 
Goderville under a rather atypical 
limon a doublets, and there only, is not 


mate” ol 


entirely convincing. 

If it should turn out (there or else 
where) that the Périgordian T actually 
appeared at the base of the Y.L. I, 
many contradictions would disappear. 
quite as much with respect to correla 
tions with the cave deposits as with re 
with Central 
Europe. Phere would take place at the 
time the from the 
Mousterian to the Szeletian industrial 
facies of Blattspitzen (Vertes 1959). 


spect to correlations 


same transition 


Conversely, the position of the Upper 
Périgordian within the Y.L. TI, and 
perhaps at its base, is clearer. In 1948, 
at Villejuif, F. Bordes and P.. Fitte 
(Bordes and Fitte 1949) had at first as 
signed the Périgordian TIL to the bas 
of Y.L. III, an idea that was revised 
when Bordes (1954) reassigned this in 
dustry to the carlloutis between Y.L. 
Ila and IIIb. 

Without 


nent also to discuss the Achenheim sec 


doubt, it would be perti 
tions, such as they are known from the 
publications of P. Wernert (1957). 
There Wernert has distinguished a 
complex of Young Loess separated into 
two divisions by a zone ol loamification 
with considerable solifluction. The bas« 
of this complex (sandy loess and down 
Kultuyr- 
schicht pro-parte) yielded artifacts of 
Mousterian affinity (rather 


washed — soil, = Schumacher’s 


lamina 


‘Salomonson has recently studied the de 
posits at Belloy-sur-Somme, but I have no 
knowledge of his publication. 
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Levallois). The number of pieces is too 
small for precise diagnosis, but one 
could expect to find in this level the 
transition from the Mousterian to the 
Lower Périgordian. Immediately above, 
the first level of the true Young Loess 
vielded a typical Aurignacian (3 pieces 
which are suflicient to make the attribu- 
tion) and one Chatelperronian or Abri- 
\udi Point. 

The soliflucted zone of loamification 
vielded an assemblage with Proto-Solu- 
trean retouch, disc cores, one shoul- 
dered point, and one broken tanged 
point; the overlying patches of loam 
which there are associated with this 
zone have yielded an assemblage with 
flat retouch, one Gravette Point, and 
one end-of-blade scraper. ‘Therefore, 
this level marks the passage to the clas- 
sic Upper Périgordian. It is followed by 
another true eolian deposit lacking in 
stone industries. except at the top 
where a varied assemblage with lamel- 
les (Epipaleolithic?) has been collected. 

Recently H. Miiller-Beck (1959), in 
commenting on this section, has posed 
the question where the Géttweig Inter 
stadial should be placed in this Young 
Loess complex (Gross 1958; LoZek and 
Kukla 1959; ProSek and Lozek 1958; 
Woldstedt 1958).° Wernert, in fact, 
places his upper Old Loess (with a 
weathering horizon), immediately be 
low his Young Loess. The answer be- 
comes self-evident if, by altering 
Wernert’s nomenclature, one makes his 
upper Old Loess a lower Young Loess: 
it corresponds to Bordes’ Y.L. I. At its 
base there was found a fine Mousterian 
industry with a large convergent, ogival 
side-scraper, a couteau a dos, and a 
biface foliacé or disc; in the body of 
the loess. a Levallois flake; and in the 
weathering soil, again, objects of Mous 
terian affinity. Thus the latter culture 
laver would date from the Géttweig 
Interstadial and not from the begin 
ning of the Last Glaciation. 

It should be noted here that the loam 
of the so-called upper Old Loess does 
hot correspond to a_ terre-a brique, 
whatever may be its thickness (up to 4 
m.). “According to J. Franc de Ferriére, 
it represents a slightly podsolic and 
lessiveé. soil. Fhe ecological condi- 
tions seem to have been those of an 
open forest of “taiga bordering cold 
steppe” type (Wernert 1957: 34). This 
is properly the description of an inter- 
stadial and not of an interglacial. 

\ccording to this view, Wernert’s 
Young Loess would correspond — to 
sxordes’ Y.L. Il and Ill. Phe loam 
separating these latter, everywhere 
showing extensive solifluction and at 
tenuation, corresponds to a last inter 
stadial during the formation of the 


Phe interpretation proposed below is 
in avreement with that of Bordes (1960). 
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Young Loess, occupying the same place 
in the stratigraphic sequence as do the 
soils of Paudorf and Vistorna (Ru- 
mania) in Eastern Europe (Samson and 
Radulescu 1959). 

These attempted correlations are cer- 
tainly not clearly established; one 
should recall, by way of conflicting evi- 
dence, the latest paleoclimatic curve 
published for the Weichselian of Den- 
mark and the Low Countries, in which 
the Géttweig Interstadial did not ap- 
pear, although the Paudorf was clearly 
marked (Andersen et al. 1960). 

Ihe Solutrean and the Magdalenian 
were certainly subsequent to the forma- 
tion of loess in Western Europe. This 
does not mean that there were no 
longer any cold-climate eolian accu- 
mulations, for there certainly were 
wind-blown sands derived from local 
materials, principally in the neighbor- 
hood of the rivers and the ‘Tertiary 
outcrops. 

In and above’ these’ wind-blown 
sands, the Bélling and Alleréd (also 
called Usselo) Oscillations are regis- 
tered (Hijszeler 1957), the latter often 
very developed and extensive. Here the 
late Upper Paleolithic industries termi- 
nate: the Federmesser, or the industries 
with Azilian points, and the latest 
Magdalenian (Schwabedissen 1957). 

It is a significant fact that one has 
every reason to believe that the loami 
fication of the loess (regardless of which 
Young Loess or outcrop) was already 
well marked considerably before the 
Allerod Oscillation (Centrum voor 
Bodemkartering, Gent: unpub.). This 
leads one to suppose the existence of a 
forest vegetation under the conditions 
of a relatively temperate climate before 
the beginning of Late Glacial time, 
that is to say, very probably during the 
Solutrean and Lower Magdalenian. 
The loamification process proceeded 
anew during the Holocene, especially 
during the Neolithic and the Atlantic. 

The loess succession of the “Last Gla 
ciation” in Belgium can be summarized 


as follows: 


Local wind-blown sands with the Bolling 
and Allerod Oscillations 

Loamification, terre-d-brique pro-parte 

Young Loess IL with subdivisions 

Loam, frequently eroded, with solifluction 
(“Sol de Kesselt’’) 

Young Loess Il with marked periglacial 
characteristics 

Extremely eroded base of Young Loess I 

Loam less developed than a terre-d-briq ue 
(“Sol du Clypot’) 

Young Loess I often absent, not deposited, 
or eroded 

Basal complex of Young Loess I, with 
temporary soils and humic zones 

Products of the redeposition of old soils 
and loess (cf. “Fendillé remanicé’’) 


It is scarcely possible to cite the evi 
dence of the cave deposits in Belgium, 
because their stratigraphy is too poorly 
known, almost all the excavators, for 
the most part early, having invariably 
mixed the horizons. If one tries to sum- 
marize the succession of cave deposits 
in France, one obtains the following 
picture: 

Above the deposits of éboulis con- 
taining the Mousterian with its various 
facies is recorded a more temperate pe 
riod with Périgordian I (de Sonneville 
Bordes 1960). The Aurignacian I is gla- 
cial, whereas the Aurignacian II and 
part of the Upper Périgordian are rela- 
tively more temperate (cf. Interstade 
d’Arcy, A. Leroi-Gourhan, in Movius 
1960a: 367: similar facts at Isturitz, A. 
Leroi-Gourhan 1959; Movius, in litt. 
Jan. 16, 1961). The Upper Périgordian 
in part, but especially the Proto-Mag 
dalenian and also the Aurignacian V 
(de Sonneville-Bordes and Bordes 1958: 
Bordes 1959; Movius, in litt.) are en- 
tirely glacial and thermoclastic. The 
Solutrean and the Lower Magdalenian 
are certainly milder and cover a period 
of about 4,000 years (18,000 to 14,000 
B.c.?). The Upper Magdalenian, espe- 
cially Vb and Via, is again glacial. The 
transition to the Azilian is petrographi 
cally and pedologically too poorly 
known to lend itself to correct, detailed 
interpretation, but there is every reason 
to believe that the Azilian is Post-Al 
leréd, or at most, Alleréd: here it will 
be recalled that it is the Azilian point, 
and not the Gravette point, which 
characterizes, in part, the northern 
Federmesser industries, which also date 
from the Allerdd. 

If one now wishes to give oneself 
over to the game of correlations (re 
gardless of the fact that some of the evi 
dence is not clearly established but 
nonetheless transitorily useful), one 
will start with the most simple hypothe 
sis in equating the Géttweig with the 
interstadial or major oscillation of the 
Young Loess. 

Interstadial 1/11 = Géttweig = 
Fellabrunn = Weathering horizon of 
the “upper Old Loess” at Achenheim 
= Sol du Clypot in Belgium = the 
transition from the Mousterian to the 
Lower Périgordian (with the reserva 
tion of the considerations discussed 
above). 

Interstadial IL 11] = Paudorf = Vis 
torna = Arcy-Isturitz = Sol de Kesselt 
in Belgium = Middle Périgordian. 

Hitherto we have not given the con 
sideration it deserves to Interstadial 
III/IV of the Solutrean and of the 
Lower Magdalenian, so important from 
the point of view of sedimentation (a 
halt in loess deposition in Western Eu 
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rope) and of pedogenesis (the first ap- 
pearance of loamification of terre-a- 
brique type). If it is necessary to give 
this a name, one might take that of 
Laugerie-Haute, where the thick hearths 
of the Solutrean are well-marked within 
the deposits containing very few ther- 
moclastic elements. 

The pre-Alleréd loamification shows 
itself in several sections of the sandy 
silt region of Belgium. 

Taking into account the sedimentary 
and pedological importance of this in- 
terstadial, we have proposed with R. 
Tavernier (Tavernier and de Heinzel 
in 1957) the name “Epi-Pleistocene,” 
for the period of time extending from 
the beginning of the Solutrean to the 
\lleréd or the beginning of the Holo- 
cene (from ca. 18,000 to ca. 9,000 B.c., 
nearly the same length as the Holo 
cene). This concept is of particular in- 
terest for the study of soils, since it in 
dicates that the development of soils 
of the terre-a-brique type took place on 
could have taken place before the be- 
ginning of the Holocene. 

If, perhaps too boldly, one looks for 
correlations in North America, one 
perceives that the “Classical Wisconsin” 
can correspond only to Stadials HI and 
IV of our Last Glaciation (de Heinzel- 
in 1958). The Tazewell loess corre- 
sponds to Y.L. III of Western Europe; 
the Michigan, to Interstadial III/IV; 
and the Cary Stadial to Stadial IV; the 
[wo Creeks interval corresponds, as is 
well known, to the Aller@d. 

It is known that the existence of an 
Early Wisconsin, buried beneath the 
Classical Wisconsin, is in the process of 
being demonstrated in the United 
States. This is the Altonian Substage in 
the loess. The moraines of this advance 
have everywhere been covered by the 
maximum advances of younger mo- 
raines (de Heinzelin 1958; Leonard and 
Frve 1960). 

\ general comment about the termi- 
nology proposed by Movius is required. 
Such expressions as “Early and Main 
Wurm Stage,” “Early and Main phase 
of the Middle Wirm,” “Late Wurm 
Stage, including the Fennoscandian 
stage,” are ready sources of confusion. 
Movius gives definitions for ‘Oscilla- 
tion” and “Interstadial,” but not for 
“stage,” “phase,” or “time.” “Stage’’ is 
also used in connection with prehistoric 
cultures. One does not understand 
whether “interval,” “time-span,” and 
“period of time” are synonymous. 

If I stress this point of terminology, 
it is precisely because most of these 
terms have an internationally codified 
stratigraphic significance (cf. Interna- 
tional Subcommission on Stratigraphic 
Terminology, Circular no. 9, 1960). 

The terminology recently proposed 
by H. Miller-Beck (1959) is open to 
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similar criticism. It is hard to conceive 
that his divisions could serve as the 
basis of a convenient and fixed strati- 
graphic code. 

I propose that one use, quite simply, 
in French as well as English, “Stade” 
and “‘Interstade” (rather than “Stage,” 
which is ‘“Etage” in French), for divi- 
sions of a Glaciation. Thus the Last 
European Glaciation is composed of 
four Stades, I, II, 111, and IV; and three 
Interstades, I/II, 11/111, and III/IV. If 
“infor- 
mal” term, one could settle for “épi- 
sode” or “intervalle” (without capitals). 

Following the customary system of 


there is need for a less precise or 


terminology for “rock-units” or “forma 
tions” in stratigraphic geology, it would 
be better to assign a type place name 
to the different  well-characterized 
Stades and Interstades. This is already 
practically the case for the Interstades, 
but not for the Stades, with the excep- 
tion of Stade III, which is itself the 
Brandenburg moraine. [Gent, 26.1.61] 


By JANusz Kk. KozLowsklI 


Chere seems to be little doubt that 
the application of absolute chronology 
by means of radiocarbon dating has 
opened up new vistas for Paleolithic 
prehistory. At the same time, many im- 
portant problems have emerged in an 
entirely new light. These developments 
are well set forth in Movius’ admirable 
article, which attempts to provide a new 
synthesis, correlating absolute C-14 
dates with problems of Upper Paleo- 
lithic stratigraphy in Central and West- 
ern Europe. I should like to offer a few 
additional observations from the per- 
spective of East-Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

1. Correlating stratigraphic data 
with the geochronological data ob- 
tained by means of the radiocarbon 
method threw new light on the de- 
velopment of the Aurignacian, Péri- 
gordian, Magdalenian, and Epipaleo- 
lithic industries. But information on 
the leaf-point industries is still very 
scant. Whereas in the context of geo- 
chronological data the Solutrean indus- 
try in Western Europe appears to have 
been a relatively short and rather late 
episode, leaf-point industries undoubt- 
edly played a much more important 
role in Central and Eastern Europe. On 
the basis of the radiocarbon dates 
already known, these industries could 
be connected with the date for material 
from the Salzofen Cave in Austria, 
which Movius includes in the so-called 
\lpine Paleolithic. Although no typical 
Szeletian (leaf-point) forms were found 
in the Salzofen Cave, the not very nu 
merous stone tools from that site show 
certain analogies with those of the Re- 


polust Cave (near Peggau, Austria), 


which furnished the leading Szeletian 
forms (Mottl 1951: 47, 48, 55). It should 
be added that the side-scraper found in 
the Salzofen Cave showed close analo 
gies with the Tata industry in Hungary 
(ProSek 1955). ‘Vhis side-scraper was re 
garded as Mousterian by L. Zotz, G. 
Freund, M. Mottl, K. Ehrenberg, and 
others; as in fact it is, in the typological 
sense. ‘The ‘Vata industry, which has 
been radiocarbon dated at ca. 50,000 
years ago (Vértes 1957), includes forms 
transitional between the Mousterian 
and Szeletian industries (Ehrenberg 
1953: 27-28). Hence, the date of 34,000 
vears for the Salzoten Cave materials 
can be regarded as corresponding in 
time to the Szeletian industry, in which 
side-scrapers of similar type were pres- 
ent. These dates provide further proof 
of the antiquity of leaf-point industries 
in Central Europe. 

A similar situation existed in Eastern 
Europe. The leaf-points from Iskaia 
on the Kuban, representing the early 
Upper Paleolithic in its transitional 
phase between a local Mousterian in 
dustry and the undoubtedly Upper 
Paleolithic industry of the type of the 
oth layer at Kostienki on the Don (with 
triangular leaf-points; Rogatchey 1957: 
10; Gorodeoyv 1940), have been given, 
by an analysis of their radium and 
actinium content, an absolute date of 
39,000 years. The date for the same ma- 
terials, calculated by Jakovlev (1955: 
380) on the basis of radium= and 
uranium content, was 27,000 years. 

The problem of the Szeletian indus- 
try is also related to a point raised in 
the comment by Vertes: the accretion of 
Mousterian elements in some groups 
associated with the second phase of the 
Aurignacian industry in Central 
Europe. Their presence could be ex 
plained by contacts with the Szeletian 
area, whose influence was manilested 
in the occurrence of Szeletian leaf 
points at certain Aurignacian stations 
(Istallosk6, Barca, and others). It does 
not seem, however, that this could be 
regarded as a proof of an independent 
origin of “Aurignacian IL” in Central 
Europe, Bayer's 
“Olsheva primitive 
character of the Olsheva stone inven 
tories could to a large extent be ac 
counted for by the type of raw material, 
since the tools were made of rock, the 
working of which is always more diffi 
cult than flint, and tending to yield 
less distinct forms. 

2. The problem of “Périgordian II,” 
as it appears in the light of present re- 
search, should rather be regarded as 
part of the differentiation of the facial 
\urignacian industry (sensu stricto). | 
am inclined to share the view of D. de 
Sonneville-Bordes that this was not the 
basic industry from which the Aurig 


corresponding — to 
industry.” ‘The 
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nacian and Périgordian subsequently 
developed (as maintained by A. C. 
Blanc). Nor can the “lamelles Dufour” 
be interpreted as a chronological index 
for the 
stricto). For 


\urignacian group (sensu 


“lamelles Dufour” occur 
as an important component of certain 
undoubtedly Aurignacian Central 
European groups, including the Hund 
steig industry (Austria) mentioned by 
\. C. Blane, 
Gora Putawska (district of Kozienice) in 
Poland (Krukowski 1939: 70-71), and 
at Tincova in western Rumania (Nico 


laescu-Plopsor and Stratan 1960). These 


and were also found at the 


stations, in which “lamelles Dufour’ 
occur in large proportions (larger than 
in Western 
34.1°% in 


more in 


Europe; amounting to 

Pincova, and perhaps even 
Gora Putawska), have been 
found to be not chronologically uni 
form, but represent different develop 
mental phases of the Aurignacian 
eroup, from the beginning of Wiirm II 
(Gora Putawska) to the end of this 
stadial, or even the beginning of the in 
terstadial Wiirm ILT/TIL (Pincova). 

In Eastern “lamelles Du 
four” are also represented in the typi 
cal Middle 
considerable numbers. At the rock shel 
ter Siuren I in Crimea, they amounted 


to 11.06°, 


Europe, 


\urignacian, and in very 


of the tools in the lower layer 
and = 15.5°;, of those in the 


uppel 
stratum (Vekilova 


1957). It should be 
added that the upper layer of Siuren | 
has been dated by means of the radium 
and actinium method at about 20,000 
vears B.P. (Jakovlev 1955: 380). 


». It is interesting 


oO compare the 
more unportant radiocarbon dates for 
the carly phase of the Gravettian (Up 
per Périgordian) industry. Whereas in 
Western Europe the Périgordian indus 
try (IV) has been dated at 21,650 B.c. 
(Abri Pataud), in Eastern Europe the 
local industry of the similar phase has 
been fixed at (Dolni Vésto 


nice), While the dates for a correspond 


3.050) B.C. 


Ing phase of the 


Eastern Gravettian 


industry from the upper stratum of 
Kostienki Ton the Don have been given 
as 23,000 vears (radium and actinium 
content) and 28,000 vears (radium and 
uranium content) (Jakovlev 1955: S80). 
These dates, and also a new explana 
tion of the Périgordian HT and IIL prob 
lem, combined with a typological analy 
SIS, Yals¢ about the 
correctness of Peyrony’s scheme 
ing to which the Uppei 
Western 


from the Chatelperronian industry. 


serious doubts 
. accord 
ee 

Périgordian 


industry ol derives 


Europe 

1. Movius’ synchronization of par 
ticular areas of the Last Glacial period 
with geochronological determinations 
is also apt to raise certain doubts. “This 
is, however, a question to be 
primarily by the student ol 


Here [shall mention only the fact that 


settled 


ued ology . 
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the Périgordian “VI,” dated by Movius 
at the maximum of the Brandenburg 
phase, is recognized in Central Europe 
as the industry that extended farther 
north than any other Upper Paleolithic 
industries (not including the Epipaleo- 
lithic). A with typical Peéri- 
gordian VI forms (lames a troncatures 


station 


retouchées obliques et esoides) (Kru- 
kowski 1939: 75-76) has been found at 
Maty Antoniow, in the district of Stara- 
chowice, about 130 km south of the 
local counterparts of the Branden- 
burgian terminal moraines. 

5. With reference to the Azilian in- 
dustry, it should be observed that the 
C-l4 dates for Central European sites 
fall very close to the Allerdéd Intersta- 
dial, which agrees with the paleobotani- 
cal data. The level of the dune station 
in Witow (district of Leczyca, Poland), 
which contains short end-scrapers of 
the Azilian 
S88) B.C. 
ski 1960: 


type, has been dated at 
(Chmielewska and Chmielew- 

133). The industry at the 
S7ekszard station in Hungary, situated 
on the lower terrace of the Danube, has 
been dated at 8540 B.c. This Szekszard 
industry, characteristic 
related to the 
emerging central Danubian center of 
the Azilian (cf. the new Rumanian ma 
terials from Baile Herculane). This cen 
ter, like that of the North European 
depression, is, in the light ol geochrono- 
logical than that of 
|\Cracow, 13.2.61] 


containing 


\vilian elements, is 


dates, younger 


Western Europe. 


By Jiki KUKLA and Bonustav KLima 


These further comments on the re 
view article by Movius incorporate new 
data in the form of results of recent ra 
diocarbon analyses of samples from the 
well-known and frequently described 
Dolni Véstonice 
brickvard. 
actly the detailed instructions of the 
late Professor De Vries, Klima took ad 
ditional soil samples for radiocarbon 
measurement and sent them to Gronin- 
een. The results, together with the de 
scription of the Dolni Véstonice brick- 
yard profile, are given in Figure 1. 
The dates should be taken as minimum 
values only. De Vries asked for more 
material to obtain more accurate fig- 


section at (Unter 


Wisternitz) Following ex- 


ures, and new samples were sent to 
Groningen; but since his death the re 
sults of these are still unknown in 
Czechoslovakia. According to the usual 
practice in C-14 analyses, the prelimi 
nary dates can be younger than the ac- 
tual figure, but hardly older. The fol- 
lowing conclusions may now be drawn 
from the new dates together with the 
other C-14 results published in Movius’ 
article: 


The Géttweig Interval 


1. The well-known complex with 
chernosem soils at Dolni Véstonice is 
older than 52,000 years. No Pleistocene 
soil exists at Dolni Véstonice brickyard 
with marked humus 
which is younger. 

2. Furthermore, no other Pleistocene 
soil in the area of Moravia, Bohemia, 
and Slovakia, which is markedly darker 
or higher in humus content, is younger 
than the Dolni Véstonice chernosem, 
with the exception of certain unusually 
well-preserved soils, 


accumulation 


undoubtedly of 
Paudorf age. This statement is based 
on previous studies of a large number 
of important loess sections in Czecho 
slovakia, which were examined in de 
tail from both sedimentary and pedo 
logical points of view. 

3. The 


Véstonice 


Dolni 
have described and 
stratigraphically compared with the 
Stillfried A Complex, Fellabrunn, and 
Gottweig soils of Austria. Although it 
hardly seems possible that such similan 
soil complexes in Moravia and Austria 
could differ in age, the radiocarbon 
dated section from Fellabrunn contra- 
dicts this. 


chernosem soils at 


been 


1. As for the Fellabrunn dates, the 
following letter from De Vries, written 
after he had completed the group of 
Dolni Véstonice samples, and omitting 
only some personal remarks, indicates 
their unreliability: 


The samples arrived in good condition 
on December 4. No. 5 is being processed. 
I discovered that the roots are quite un 
equally distributed. I had altogether 10 X 
2.3 kg. and have for the time being put 
aside 2 X 2.3 kg. because there were too 
many roots in it. Two further 2.3 kg. por 
tions were not very suitable and I shall 
fortunately not need the humus from them. 

I have measured FELLABRUNN 3 once 
again. This gave 37,000 the first time. Dun 
ing the summer I extracted new humus 
and got about 42,000. This was curious. 
Now, the humus-extraction had been pet 
formed in a slightly different way. (Highe 
concentration of alkali, as also with the 
UNTERWISTERNITZ samples). Thereby less 
loess went into colloidal suspension. 
This loess binds fulvic acids when acid is 
added in order to precipitate humus. In 
sum: for the first measurement, fulvic acids 
had been mixed in the humus, but not 
later on. I have repeated the extraction and 
separately measured the fulvie acids. The 
age of the fulvic acids is 32,000, definitely 
younger than the humus. Fulvic acids are 
partial decomposition products of recent 
roots, whereby the vounger age is ex 
plained. An age of 42.000 for the humus is 
surely also too young. Perhaps part washed 
in from above. I shall now measure the ful 
vic acids for UNTERWISTERNITZ. 


Little comment on the above letter 
is necessary. Contamination by more re 
cent organic material, as described by 


De Vries, can be suflicient to affect the 








result decisively. The more closely the 
the 
younger vegetation zone, the less reli 
able is the date obtained. Taking more 


analyzed soil sample underlies 


samples from complicated soil com- 
plexes is practically useless, since in 
such cases only the top soil can yield 
reliable dates. At Dolni Véstonice, re 
cent roots have often been found at a 
depth of 15 meters (ca. 50 feet) below 
the surface. More or less similar con 
tamination must also be expected in 
other loess sections. 


». If we take the Goéttweig Intersta- 
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dial as the period when black humus 
soils of the Géttweig profile were 
formed, then it is older than 52,000 
years. It is probable that the Goéttweig 
Interstadial also includes Amersfoort 
XII, Brérup, Loopstedt, and the Mus- 
solini Canal log. 


The Paudorf Interstadial 


1. Many radiocarbon dates from the 
period between 22,000 and 31,000 years 
ago show evidence of a comparatively 
mild climate. The geological position of 
the two samples from the Dolni Vésto- 





Radiocarbon dates : 











14800 + 1200y B.P., Gyo 2102, Soil 


18600 * 900v B.P., Gro 2093, Soil 


25100 
25 900 


380y B.P , Gro 2092, Soil 
300y B.P, Gro 2598, Charcoal 
(Westen part of brickyard ) 


1+ I+ 


»52 000y B.P, Gro 2105, Soll 
Worms T 
»55000y BP, Gro 2599, Soil 


(VZ6) 


»55 000y B.P., Gro 2604, Soil 


Explanation: |Pvofile 





OOCOOOUE! 
(OUEOOOE0SmEz! 


\ 


COCCI 


nice locality, which gave radiocarbon 
dates of 28,100 and 28,900 years B.p., re- 
spectively, is important in this connec- 
tion. Both samples lay in the upper part 
of a strongly decalcified soil with a 
marked Ca horizon at the bottom. Close 
above this soil, but not within it, lies 
the main Gravettian horizon of the 
mammoth-hunter’s setthkement, which is 
24,000 to 26,000 years old near Pavlov. 
A very similar time position is shown 
by the so-called Farmdale Substage of 
the Wisconsinian in the U.S.A., which 


is limited by the date 31,800 + 1200 
Fic. |. Prorire or DOLNi Vés- 
PFONICE LOESS SECTION WHERE SAM 


PLES FOR RADIOCARBON MEASURE- 


MENT WERE COLLECTED 


The data presented in older 
published descriptions were also 
observed here. The profile is lo 
cated in the center of the eastern 
wall of the abandoned brickyard. 
At the edges the layers are 
marked; they are well developed 
the the 
abandoned wine cellar at a dis 


only in section above 
tance of about 35 meters from the 


main profile. 


1. Chernosems and other soils 
rich in humus. 
2. Feeble humus. soils of the 


pararendsina development se 
quence. 
3. Well developed lessive. 
f. Incompletely developed soils 
of the lessivé sequence. 
». Initial forms of pseudogleys. 
6. Decalcified loams. 
7. Deposited by wind. 
8. Deposited by water. 
9. Deposited or strongly dis 
turbed by solifluction. 
10. Pellet 
built fully or partly of grains 


sands (= sediment 
of loam, that were redepos 
ited by quick strong water 
transport during torrential 
rains, following a period of 
drought. In such cases the 
dried 
not 


loam fragments were 
during the 

short time of redeposition). 
11. Quartz sand interlayers. 


12. Secondarily precipitated car 


dismissed 


bonate in the form of concre 
tions or dispersed impregna 
tions. 

13. Krotowinas. 

14. Samples for radiocarbon dat 
ing and charcoal fragments 
(C). 

15. Worm 
individual soils. 


channels; surfaces of 
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years B.P. (W638), obtained from the 
Wisconsin till (Frye and William 1960). 
For the most part, data which we usu- 
ally associate with the Paudorf Intersta- 
dial are connected with Gravettian sites. 
But no one can say whether or not the 
period of these Gravettian occupations, 
between 22,000 to 26,000 years ago, cor- 
responds with the time of the optimum 
of the Paudorf Interstadial. These oc- 
cupations could just as well have oc- 
curred during the second and relatively 
severe half of the Paudorf Interstadial. 
Indeed it may well be that both levels 
are interrupted by cold oscillations. In 
any case, there is no evidence for a more 
severe cold interruption during the time 
between 26,000 years B.p. and 29,000 or 
30,000 B.p. in Middle Europe—i.e., be- 
tween the time of the earliest Gravet- 
tian sites in Central Europe and the 
period when there was no ice at the 
1,700 m. level in the Alps and when 
Gliitschtal lignite was formed. 

It seems likely that the Paudorf inter- 
val was a relatively long, wet, mild or 
warm period lasting at least 10,000 
years, the optimum of which is older 
than most Gravettian sites in Central 
Europe. Therefore we see no reason 
why it should not be regarded as a true 
interstadial. Some younger Aurignacian 
(s. stricto) sites seem to occur in the first 
half of the Paudorf Interstadial. 


Oscillations between the Gottweig 

and the Paudorf Interstadials 

In the Czechoslovakian loess sections 
other levels are known, which are char 
acterized by the lack of sedimentation 
and the development of feeble soils. 
One of these levels is widely-spread and 
relatively significant. At present we can- 
not give further details concerning the 
origin of these soils; however, all of 
them point to an especially wet climate 
in which peat formation can easily be 
expected. 


Some additional remarks 


Our profile differs in detail from the 
older descriptions, due to the fact that 
the older scientists had no opportunity 
to clean and to study in detail the whole 
section. Furthermore, at the edges of 
our drawn profile, the layers that ap 
pear 35 meters to the north, above the 
abandoned wine cellar, are marked. 
Here the second, clearly developed 
“Verlehmungszone” underlies the mid- 
dle chernosem in just the same way as 
at Sedlec (ProSek and LoZek 1957) near 
Prague. 

lwo other important facts have been 
discovered during recent months at the 
Dolni Véstonice brickyard: 

a) After having washed 70 samples 
from the main profile, representing 
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more than 2 tons of loams, Lozek found 
some fragmentary remains of an inter- 
glacial malacofauna: Helix pomatia L., 
Cepea vindobonensis (Fer.) and Mona- 
choides incarnata (Miill.). The remains 
were found at the base of the oldest 
chernosem and also in the rewashed 
loesses above this chernosem. This 
means that the basal lessivé is without 
any doubt of interglacial age. 

b) Some 30 meters to the southwest 
of the main profile where the radio- 
carbon-dated samples were collected, an 
artifact made of Moravian Cretaceous 
flint was found, resting just on the sur- 
face of clearly developed humus soil 
above the Stillfried A Complex. (Depth: 
10.50 meters in terms of the main pro- 
file.) The artifact is of Upper Palaeo- 
lithic type and is made of the raw mate- 
rial which is very often used, especially 
at Moravian sites from the older phase 
of our Aurignacian. 


Summary: The new radiocarbon dates 
presented in our brief resumé show that 
as yet there is no necessity for abandon- 
ing the classical system for subdividing 
the Last Glaciation into 3 stadials, for 
all reliable European radiocarbon dates 
can be easily explained in terms of this 
scheme. [| Prague, 10.12.60] 


By H. MUtter-Beck 


The discussion initiated by the Mo 
vius article touches upon one of the 
most difficult problems that Pleistocene 
archaeology faces today. The source of 
most of the difficulties (unusually 
enough) is the large amount of data 
available in this field. There are also 
many very different terminological sys- 
tems, which compound the difficulties 
by using the same names for things that 
often are totally different. 

Viewing the situation objectively, it 
is at present one in which one or an- 
other body of workers, each with its 
own terminology, tries to impose its 
own particular system throughout Eu 
rope. However, although it has largely 
remained unnoticed—at least officially— 
in the general confusion of the discus 
sion, there has been some real rap- 
prochement in points of view in the 
last few years, occasionally even to a 
ereater extent than many investigators 
may realize. 

It is impossible here to open again a 
general discussion of the classical te 
minology. However, some observations 
(presented in more detail and with ref 
erences in Miiller-Beck 1959) must be 
briefly repeated. The basic foundations 
were laid by A. Penck and E. Briickner 
(1901-1909) and were based on the gla- 
cial formations of Upper Pleistocene 


age in the Alps and especially in the 
Alpenvorland. W. Soergel, on the other 
hand, began his investigations (1919, 
1924) with the Upper Pleistocene peri- 
glacial area in Central Europe. In con 
trast to Penck and Briickner, who be- 
lieved they saw a rather uniform Upper 
Pleistocene glacial sequence, Soergel 
found phenomena which he interpreted 
as evidence of marked oscillations 
within the same sequence. Influenced 
by the conclusions of Penck and Briick- 
ner, Soergel began to look for evidence 
of more extensive advances of the ice- 
sheets, extending over the basin of the 
Baltic Sea and beyond the Alpine val- 
leys, which he could combine with his 
periglacial evidence. This tendency, an 
unavoidable result of the general 
knowledge of that time, became even 
more pronounced after the publication 
of Milankovitch’s theories (1930, 1941). 
The identification of “Warthe” with 
“Wiirm I” (in Soergel’s sense) seemed 
satisfactory as a general solution for the 
problem involved. Attempts to correlate 
end-moraine stages in the Alpenvorland 
with Soergel’s “Wiirm I” gained some 
acceptance, but were opposed by the 
most experienced field-workers in the 
Alps—C. Troll (1924), for instance, and 
Penck himself (1938). As we well know 
today, the “Warthe’—which very pos- 
sibly is the same as the relatively well- 
established “Jungriss” (H. Graul 1955) 
—should be placed before the Eem In- 
terglacial. Since the position of thes¢ 
stages has been clarified (some time be 
fore any substantial radiocarbon dating 
of Pleistocene sediments began), no ma- 
jor ice advance is known that could be- 
long to Soergel’s Wiirm I. Subsequently, 
the relatively late date of the glacial for- 
mations providing evidence of Wiirm 
advances in the Alpenvorland has been 
established by C-14_ measurements 
(E. Ebers 1960; and several dates from 
still unfinished field work in the area of 
the Aare Glacier in Switzerland). But 
there remained much of Soergel’s evi 
dence in the periglacial area which 
could quite well be placed earlier than 
the glacial-stage of Penck. Further evi- 
dence of cool, but not too extreme, and 
also rather short oscillations preceding 
the maximum Wiirm 
(Penck) was presented, free of any 
doubt, in the comprehensive articles of 
K. Brunnacker (1953, 1957), which to- 
day are still comparatively unknown— 
perhaps because the author used a 
highly specialized method. However, 
this evidence demonstrated exactly the 
same situation as that stressed by H. EF. 
Wright (1960) in his comment on 
Movius’ article: a relatively wide gap 
between the true interglacial phase and 
Wiirm of 


stages of the 


the glaciomorphological 
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those betore 60,000 B.P. are 


tween cold and warm are relative only. 


estimates. Oscillations be 


Sveletian 


Preaurignacian; Per 


\ (Sz. with mousteroid background); Preaur, 


-O and I Périgordian 0 and 1: 


\bbreviations in the Culture Sequence column: \ur. | \urignacian | (in a somewhat more general 
\ch. \cheulian: Premoust. = Premousterian: Mic. sense than used in France); Sz. B. = Szeletian B (Szele 
Micoquian; M. tr. Ach. = Mousterian of Acheulian tra tian with Upper Palacolithic background) ; Sol. Solu 
dition; M. Dent. = Denticulated Mousterian; Blattsp trean. 
Penck and Briickner. In this conne¢ 2,3, or sometimes even 1 different mean pothesis about the “Pre-Gottweig” con 


tion, we can find exactly the same opin 
ion expressed by Penck and Briickner as 
early as 1909 (for details. see H. Muller 
Beck 1959) 


ce ption of a “transitional stage,” 


During this time the con 


under 


the term Vorstossphase (“advance 
phase’), was conserved by some authors 
in the futile discussion over the “Wirm 


problem.” It was used especially by 
palaeontologists (e.g. H. G. Stehlin 
1922). Also, the writer (H. Miiller-Beck 
1957) was forced to use the term “tran 
sitional stage” in a revision of the Late 
Lower Palaeolithic industries from Ger 
many. There simply was no evidence 
for a stronger relationship, in Soergel’s 
sense, between the end of the full inter 
glacial and the Alpine moraine stages. 

If we accept (as did Soergel in the 
the Penck 
Briickner, which has the right of prion 


end) terminology of and 


itv, it is necessary to locate a datum 


from which it would be possible to 
bridge this gap between Interglacial and 
elacio-morphological Wurm (Penck and 


Briickner). Most of the terms used have 
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ines, which are fixed in one or another 
way, and hence are a sufficient cause of 
contusion. It would be nothing but 
sheer optimism to think that clarifica 
tion of this terminology would be pos 
sible in a short space of time. The true 
extent of this confusion, which prevents 
any understanding by someone who is 
interested in discovering the real pic 
ture, but is somewhat distant from the 
details of the 
shown by the very different uses of the 
term “Wurm I” in the chart reproduced 


(Figure 2). 


evidence, can be easily 


here In the end it may be 
better to discuss the importance and the 
magnitude of the oscillations involved. 
Some workers see these as large, while 
others visualize them as very small. 

It is impossible to discuss the Last 
Glacial stratigraphy productively with 
out back to the “Warthe 


Jungriss” problem. ‘The observations of 


‘ ‘ 
voing 


F. Bordes (1954) in northwestern France 
provide clear evidence on the stages pre 
ceding the Last Interglacial (Kem), and 
are far 


more important than any hy 


structed from the Central) European 
loess sequence. 

We may 
the question of how cold were the ini 
tial during the 


transitional stage. All the evidence now 


leave aside and unresolved 


temperature minima 
indicates that temperatures then never 
fell below values identical with those olf 
the postglacial Boreal. This means, how 
ever, that the separation of Interglacial 
and Glacial becomes, at least to some ex 
tent, a terminological problem. Penck 
and Soergel thought that the “Glacial” 
would begin when the advancing Al 
pine ice masses extended into the 4] 
penvorland. There is no longer any 
the 
advances 


relative uniformity 
(R. Hantke 1958: 
J. Biidel 1960); consequently, any of the 


doubt about 


of these 


end-moraine stages belonging to this 
uniform formation are practically use 
less for stage differentiation of the Up 
per Pleistocene (in the general sense of 
this term). Nevertheless, it is probably 
possible to assign part of the transi 
tional stage (or “Anaglacial’”’) to the In 
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terglacial, and part to the Glacial 
(Hl. Miiller-Beck 1959). 

In Central Europe no thick loess de 
posits have been found which can, with 
any security, be correlated with “Wirm 
1” (in Gross’s sense). All loesses belong 
ing to the equivalent of Gross’s “Wiirm 
1,” whose position may be fixed strati 
graphically, seem relatively thinner 
than is to be expected for a long-lasting 
uniform cold stage. Vo settle this ques 
tion, to reach a more refined differenti- 
ation of climate, prool ts required from 
radiocarbon dating and from. artifac 
tual or faunal evidence, of the existence 
of a thick Central European loess de 
posit which can be attributed only to 


“Wirm I” 
Phere are also certain difficulties in 


(in Gross’s sense). 


the use of radiocarbon dating for the 
Upper Pleistocene. This new technique 
has been basically very uselul. It must 
be stressed, however, that the normal 
statistical error (provided by empirical 
evidence for a single determination) 
insufhcient fon 
Miller 


better to use 


must be considered 


chronological problems  (H. 
Beck 1961). It would be 
time-ranges which are at least twice as 
large as the error. If this is done, a large 
number of isolated dates have such a 
wide possible time range as to limit 
their value. Moreover, De Vries (1958), 
Willis, 
and Suess (1960) have observed that the 


Dauber, and Miinnich (1960), 
concentration of radiocarbon in’ the 
atmosphere depends on changes in tem 
perature. If this view is correct, allow 
ance must be made tor significant dis 
tortions in the radiocarbon time scale, 
especially during the transition from 
warm to cold, and from cold to warm. 
Here is a phenomenon which could 
easily create misinterpretation of chro 
nology (H. Miller-Beck 1961). 

\ strong warning must also be given 
against the use of radiocarbon dates 
without publication and clarification of 
the stratigraphical evidence at the pan 
ticular site. An example is the measure 
from the Gliitschtal 

which has already become im 


ment 
(B 20), 


exposure 


portant in these discussions (Gross 1959, 
Movius 1960a). In this case some mate 
rial was dated which was collected by 
the late P. Beck more than 20 years ago. 
Phe exact stratigraphic position of the 
sample in the very complicated sedi 
ments of the valley is totally unknown. 
There exist at least 3 different layers of 
Schieferkohle (lignite) between the dit 
ferent gravels in the Gliitsch valley. A 
restudy (still unfinished) of the sections 
indicates a probable time-ditlerence ol 
some 10,000 years between the lignite 
layers. 

\fter this general introduction, we 
may turn our attention to the present 
state of knowledge in Central Europe. 
Despite the considerations mentioned 
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above, observations which have already 
been made there permit some general 
reflections about the subdivision of the 
Upper Pleistocene and the importance 
of the different stages. It is, of course, 
impossible to discuss in detail the evi- 
dence available. We shall try to give 
only an outline of the more important 
main stages and the more important 
evidence. Somewhat material 
bearing on this question can be found 
in another paper dealing with the same 
group of problems (EH. Miiller-Beck 
1959). 

\t the very beginning of the Upper 
Pleistocene, in our opinion identical 
with the beginning of the Riss-Wiirm 
Interglacial (Eem), the most reliable evi 
dence in Central Europe is provided by 
the sections from ‘Taubach, near Wei 
mar in Phuringia. The sediments there 
seem to fall mainly within the fluctuat 
ing Early Last Interglacial (G. Behm 
Blancke 1960), but apparently also in 


more 


clude the Eem maximum. Micro- and 
macrofaunisti¢ remains correspond 
with this interpretation. 
The only artifacts reported comprise a 
very primitive flake industry (G. Behm 
Blancke), which belongs roughly to the 
same group as the slightly older material 
from Murg (H. Miiller-Beck 1957)—a 
complex which, in general, is more o1 
less identical with the Premousterian 
(in Obermaier’s sense). To simplify the 


throughout 


following discussion, we shall call the 
beginning—and_ the climatically 
favorable part of the Main Eem 
(‘Hocheem’”), limited to Central Eu 
rope—the Taubach Phase. Vhis phase 


more 


succeeds the “Jungriss” (“Warthe’); it 
also includes the beginning of the Inte1 
glacial as well as the Interglacial Maxi 
mum. 

The next stage may also best be seen 
at the moment in the region of the 
Weimar travertine quarries (for further 
details, see H. Miiller-Beck 1959). ‘This 
stage occurs in the somewhat younge 
travertine layers from Ehringsdorf and 
Weimar (G. Behm-Blancke 1960). In the 
lower layers, with a climate slowly grow 
ing colder, there is still a typical warm 
fauna; it disappears alter the onset of an 
initial colder stage in which appears the 
firs’ mammoth (Elephas primigenius), 
but in which Rhinoceros mercki still 
occurs. The Lower ‘Travertine from 
includes the 
last part of the Full Interglacial, in a 
more restricted sense; it is a period, still 


Ehringsdort apparently 


relatively warm on the whole, but with 
a slow deterioration of climatic condi 


‘It should be stressed that this “phase- 
name,” like those that follow, is used only 


to make things more easily understandable, 


but is not part of any established or pro 
posed terminology. 
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tions. For this part we may use the name 
Weimar Phase. The more extreme de 
terioration of the climate in the so- 
called “Pariser layer,” which must be 
considered a true cold oscillation of im- 
portance, we may call the I/m Stage. 
Thus, we avoid the misleading (and in- 
correct) name “Pariser,” which is noth- 
ing more than a misspelling of the Ger- 
man word Pordser (from the adjective 
pords—porous). The following warm 
stage, in which Rhinoceros mercki still 
exists, may be called the Ehringsdorf 
Phase. During the Weimar and Ehrings- 
dorf Phases there were already 
leaf-point (“Blattspitzen”) types (G. 
Behm-Blancke 1960). Whether in Cen 
tral Europe at the time of the Ilm Phase 
some larger amount of loess was already 
deposited (as Bordes 1960a points out 


some 


unde 
conditions that were probably special; 
H. Miiller-Beck 1959) is so far unknown. 

The subsequent sequence of the Up 


occurred in northern’ France 


per Pleistocene cannot be traced clearly 
and directly in the sections of the Wei 
mar region, which have been so very 
important for our knowledge of the 
Last Interglacial. Moreover, there is no 
clear connection of these sequences with 
any well-delineated section 
elsewhere. In the future perhaps a di 
rect connection may be found with the 
help of radiocarbon dates. At present, 
the extent to which the Ehringsdor{ 
Phase could be synchronized with the 
Brérup or Amersfoort Interstadial (An 
dersen et al. 1960) is totally unknown. 
It seems better, for the moment, to place 


younger 


these stages together into a Late Inter 
glacial/Interstadial Complex. In this 
case the term “Interstadial” is used in a 
traditional sense; indeed, “Temperate 
Oscillation” would be a better term. On 
the other hand it seems to me permis 
sible to unite these as the last part of the 
Interglacial. (There seems to be a con- 
tradiction Interstadial and 
Interglacial; but, we are quite well ac- 


between 


customed to the use of the term Inte 
stadial within the range of a Glacial.) 
J. Biidel (1960) has expressed some 
doubts about the possibility of using the 
term Late Interglacial for this stage 
complex. However, | think there are 
at least two reasons for doing so: 


1. Large sections of this phase, with only 
a small number of colder minima (which 
seem to be better marked in the coastal 
region of the Baltic Sea), appear at least 
similar to the climatic conditions of the 
warmer stages of the postglacial Boreal 
and Subboreal. 

2. The introduction of the term Late Inter 
glacial, together with the established 
term Early Glacial, gives a truer im 
pression of conditions during the long 
transitional stage of the “Anaglacial” 
(H. Miiller-Beck 1959). 


We can now establish the onset of a 


| 
44] 








more pronounced cold stage from ob 
servations at the important site of 
Salzgitter-Lebenstedt (A. Tode 1953). 
From the general faunal sequence it 
seems relatively unbelievable that the 
Lebenstedt Cold Phase, (as we prefer 
to call this stage) is identical with the 
IlIm Phase (H. Miiller-Beck 1959). The 
animals hunted at this site already show 
pronounced subarctic features; and the 
artifacts, aside from some general Mous 
terian traces, suggest something like a 
very late Micoque-tradition and some 
leaf-point (Blattspitzen) traces. A quite 
well developed bone-industry also oc- 
curs at the same site in the same layer. 
[his site seems to fall just at the begin- 
ning of the cold stage; its radiocarbon 
age is given as 48,300 B.p. + 2,000 years 
(GRO-1219) as well as 55,000 B.p. 
1,000 years (GRO-2083). According to 
Gross (1960), the GRO-2083 measure- 
ment, not previously published, should 
be “more correct.” At the moment there 
is no objective way to settle this point. 
Some general considerations (H. Miul- 
ler-Beck 1961) might even suggest that 
both dates could be equally correct. It 
seems best to be cautious, and for the 
moment to place the beginning of the 
Lebenstedt Phase somewhere between 
56,000 and 48,000 (radiocarbon) years 
ago: it is a relatively large range of time, 
but in our opinion it is the only correct 
way to express without misunderstand- 
ing the radiocarbon result in this case; 
and it affords a rather good chronologi- 
cal estimate. 

The end of the Lebenstedt Phase is 
inadequately known. It looks as if we 
have to account for another Interstadial 
Complex, the Early Glacial/Interstadial 
Complex. This is a well-differentiated 
stage which, with some simplification, 
termed (and still is 
(H. Gross 1960a). 
That this complex is indeed well dif- 


was generally 
termed) “Goéttweig” 
ferentiated was previously made prob- 
able by the loess studies of K. Brun- 
nacker ( 1953) and J. Fink (19566). Simi 
larly, V. Lozek (1955) rightly warned 
against a too simplistic correlation of 
loess sections from different sites. To the 
same Early Glacial/Interstadial Com- 
plex belongs at least the last part of the 
late Mousterian occupations in the Alps 
(“cave-bear hunters’’), as documented in 
the Wildkirchli and the Schnurenloch 
caves in Switzerland (E. Schmid 1958) 
and (to some extent) in the Potocka cave 
in Yugoslavia (S. Brodar 1938, 1939). 
The detailed equation of the different 
oscillations in the range of this Early 
Glacial/Interstadial Complex should 
be avoided until the details needed to 
do so are available. The Hormating In- 
terstadial (E. Ebers 1960) might also be 
part of this complex. Without a detailed 
discussion of the observations at H6r- 
mating, it may be of interest to note 
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that, beyond the layers which are con- 
sidered as traces of the Interstadial, no 
till (ground-moraine) was observed. The 
layers on top of those of the Interstadial 
do not seem thick enough to guarantee 
against the infiltration of 
organic material (a danger 
which, following my own experiences in 


possible 
yvoungel 


the Gliitschtal, may be considered very 
The Early Glacial /Interstadial 
Complex cannot even now be exactly 


erave). 


fixed chronologically. It seems to begin 
somewhere between 45,000 and 40,000 
(radiocarbon) years B.p., and to end 
somewhere between 35,000 and 30,000 
(radiocarbon) years before 1950. The 
dates published so far for this time- 
range (H. Gross 1956, 1957a, b, 1958, 
1959, 1960a; H. L. Movius 1960a; Sv. 
Th. Andersen 1960; and others in the 
dating lists of the Radiocarbon Labo- 
ratories, especially Groningen) do not 
permit a more exact delimitation of 
it. The climate of the complex as a 
whole was, on the average, cool-boreal, 
perhaps sometimes warmer; and some- 
times, in the colder oscillations, it was 
perhaps for a short time cool-subarctic. 
In the Lebenstedt Phase, loess forma- 
tion seems to have been more general 
in Central Europe. It occurs under the 
strong influence of regional climatic 
conditions in regions more favorable 
for loess over a shorter time within the 
cool-subarctic oscillations of the Early 
Glacial / Interstadial Complex. 

The next well-expressed cold stage ol 
Central Europe is more clearly discern 
able; it is more or less synchronous with 
the so-called “Typical Aurignacian” 
and similar industries. Stratigraphi 
cally, this stage is not identical with the 
full glacial temperature-minimum, and 
seems to have possessed in France cli- 
matic conditions that were still quite 
favorable (F. Bordes 19606). In Central 
Furope it is best seen stratigraphically 
today in the layers of the Vogelherd 
Cave near Stetten (southern Germany), 
and even west of the river Rhine at 
Achenheim (H. Miller-Beck 1959). For 
this reason this stage may be called the 
Vogeiherd-Achenheim Phase. The first 
general loess deposition occurred in 
thick layers over large regions of Cen- 
tral Europe in this phase. This phase 
probably began even prior to 30,000, 
but perhaps not more than 35,000 (ra- 
diocarbon) years ago. It seems possible 
that the loess deposition itself lagged 
behind the mini 
mum of the Vogelherd-Achenheim 
Phase (H. Miiller-Beck 1959). 

The Paudorf Interstadial is strati- 
graphically well-documented in Central 
Europe. Reliable radiocarbon dates for 
the beginning of this Interstadial are 
still unavailable. For this reason it is 
impossible to give any estimate of its 
length. According to the presently avail 


somewhat climatic 


able dates, it may be considered that all 
of the evidence for this Interstadial 
must be dated before 25,000 (radiocan 
bon) years ago. F. Bordes (19606) quite 
rightly stresses the fact (which emerges 
clearly in Movius’ article) that Paudorf 
is not very well expressed in the cave 
sediments of southern France; and the 
same seems to be more or less true of the 
caves of southern Germany (H. Mille 
Beck 1959). This observation makes 
sense if the Paudorf Interstadial pre 
cedes the full glacial climatic minimum, 
If so, in the caves, especially those of 
southern France, differentiation of sedi- 
ments should be less well marked than 
is the case in the loess regions. A more 
marked difference in sedimentation in 
the more continental climate in the 
open loess areas of Central Europe is 
entirely possible in the same range of 
time. This point is seldom given suffi 
cient discussions of 
likely regional climatic differentiation 
in Europe in the Upper Pleistocene. 
This phenomenon could account for ex 
act observations which seem to be con 
tradictory, and would make it unneces 
sary to persist in the idea of a single 
general stratigraphy for all of Europe. 
The importance of regional climatic 
conditions was theoretically pointed out 
several years ago (F. Bordes and 
H. Miiller-Beck 1956), but even then 
there was the convincing evidence af 
forded by J. Fink (1956a) and K. Brun 
nacker (1956a) fon 
small neighboring areas. 


consideration in 


several relatively 

The next cold stage is well docu 
mented from sites overlying the Pau 
dorf Interstadial in the loess regions of 
Central Europe. The sites of Pollau and 
Unterwisternitz are situated at the be 
ginning of this apparently extremely 
cold stage; but, these are not really im 
the Interstadial in the strict sense of this 
term (H. Miiller-Beck 1959). The be 
ginning of this stage, which seems iden 
tical with the temperature-minimum in 
Central Europe, falls shortly before 
25,000-26,000 (radiocarbon) years B.P.: 
we may call it the Pollaw Phase. 

At this point a short digression about 
Western Europe may be worthwhile. 
Everything points to the possibility (see 
Movius’ article) of another smaller and 
warmer oscillation in southern France, 
falling shortly after the temperature 
minimum. So far it has not been found 
in Central Europe, where deposits were 
formed under more continental condi 
tions. F. Bordes (1960b) has already 
pointed out this oscillation in the range 
This 


oscillation, which we would provision- 


of the more evolved Solutrean. 


ally call the Dordogne Phase, cannot yet 
be chronologically fixed. According to 
the dates now available, it seems to fall 
somewhere between 20,000 and 17,000 
(radiocarbon) years ago. 
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\pparently this phase was followed, 
within the framework of a general tend 
ency toward rewarming and more fa 
vorable conditions, by reversion to a 
relatively colder climate. ‘There was pos 
sibly more general loess deposition in 
the Oldest Dryas, dated between about 
17,000 and 13-14,000 


years B.P., in Central Europe; very prob 


(radiocarbon) 


ably this stage should not be considered 
entirely uniform. It was followed by the 
Bélling Interstadial, which is now well 
fixed in the radiocarbon chronology. 
\pparently only in northern Europe 
can the Bélling Interstadial be clearly 
separated, by an independent Older 
Drvas, from the Alleréd. In Switzerland 
these 3 stages may fall into one scarcely 
subdivisable paleobotanic unit (M. 
Welten 1958). ‘This is more or less com 
parable to the regional difterentiation 
in the time of the Paudorf Interstadial 
in Central Europe and the Dordogne 
Interstadial in southern France. 

About 10,000 (radiocarbon) years ago 
the Late Glacial ends and the Postgla- 
cial begins. In Central Europe this time 
is identical with the end of the Palaeo 
lithic and the transition to the micro 
lithic Mesolithic (e.g. see the date of the 
transitional Fiirsteiner site in Switzer 
land, Jahrb. Hist. Mus. Bern 1957/58 
1959], p. 170). 

In summary we may note that: 

1. The Upper 


time-range may be differentiated into 3 


whole Pleistocene 
principal and more or less equivalent 
(Late 
Glacial); and 


stages: Interglacial; Anaglacial 


Interglacial and Early 
Glacial. 

2. ‘The climate, in spite of numerous 

still ill-defined oscillations of variable 
magnitude, passes from the warm cli 
matic maximum of the Last Interglacial 
to a single cold climatic minimum (be 
tween about 25,000 and 20,000 [radio 
carbon] years ago). 
3. Regional climatic differences must 
be recognized in Europe, especially be 
fore and after the relatively short cli 
matic minimum (Pollau Phase). 

All currently available evidence sug 
gests that the great ice-advances into the 
I/penvorland occurred no earlier than 
35,000 to 30,000 (radiocarbon) years ago 
(Hl. Miiller-Beck 1959); the maximum 
advances of the ice coincided perhaps 
with the Pollau) Phase. ‘The 


retreats and = minor 


various 
readvances are 
perhaps to be correlated with the in 
creasing temperature around the time 
ol the Dordogne Interstadial and the 
subsequent oscillations up to the post 


glacial Atlanticum (HL. Miller-Beck 
L961). 
Certain mammals seem to be re 


stricted to specific stages in Central Eu 
rope (east of the Rhine river). Elephas 
antiquus appears within the maximum 
of the Kem Interglacial, but is absent, 
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apparently permanently, by the end of 
the Weimar Phase and the beginning of 
the Ilm Phase. ‘The warmth-loving Rhi 
noceros merchi (= kirchheimensis) ap- 
pears at about the same time as the 
Forest-elephant, but the former sur- 
vived in considerable numbers until the 
time of the Ehringsdorf Phase (H. D. 
Kahlke 1958). The first traces of Ele 
phas primigenius (Mammoth) appear as 
early as the end of the Ilm Phase 
(G. Behm-Blancke 1960); subsequently 
the mammoth disappears from Central 
Europe and reappears only in a later 
stage of the Late Interglacial/Intersta 
dial Complex. ‘The main appearance of 
the Elephas primigenius seems to occur 
in the earlier part of the Full Glacial 
(Vogelherd-Achenheim); but, in most 
parts of Central Europe the mammoth 
seems to disappear relatively abruptly 
during the climatic minimum (Pollau 
Phase). The lack of appropriate plant 
food may have forced these large ani- 
mals to emigrate into the somewhat 
warmer steppes to the southeast. 
There are several consequences to the 
acceptance of the general succession 
outlined here. It is impossible here, of 
course, to present more than a_ brief 
summary 


comparing this succession 


with prehistoric interpretation based 
on Soergel’s scheme, which still con 
stitutes the foundation tor almost any 
archaeological succession of the Upper 
Pleistocene in Central Europe. How 
ever, it is clear from the table (Figure 
2) that the interpretation offered here 
is at variance with that of Soergel in 
substantial ways. In particular, two 
points should be noted: 

1. Many major difhculties may arise 
if attempts are made to correlate se 
tions from those regions with more fa 
vorable climatic conditions (e.g. the 
Near East or the Mediterranean coasts) 
with sections in Central or Western Eu 
rope. For example the Ilm Phase may be 
scarcely marked in the Near East, and 
the same difficulty ma, 


delineating the 


occasionally 
Lebenstedt 
Phase. If a more detailed subdivision of 


arise in 


Last Interglacial climatic phases is even- 
tually arrived at, perhaps it will be 
easier to correlate movements of sea 
level in pre-Wiirm times. ‘These were 
recently observed, with good control of 
morphological inland 
beaches in the coastal region of Mal 
lorca (C. Troll 1959). 


9 


details, on 


\ well established general stratig 
raphy and chronology of the Upper 
Pleistocene is essential for the study of 
human cultures. A usable stratigraphy 
and chronology are already available 7{ 
one starts with the beginning of the 
Last Interglacial and is aware of the 


gaps in the sequence (e.g. the ranges of 


the two Interstadial ¢ omplexes), rather 
than with an apparently practical, but 
incorrect, hypothetical formulation. 
This may be done considering 3 parts 
of continental Europe: (1) Eastern Eu- 
rope (east of the eastern border of Po- 
land); (2) Central Europe, from there 
to the Rhine; (3) Western Europe, from 
the Rhine to the Pyrenees. 

In all 3 regions, a possibly autochtho- 
nous, simple, flake-tool industry seems 
to be already present by the beginning 
of the Eem Interglacial; following Ober- 
maier, this might be best named “Prae- 
mousterian” (a term also used in 
France). A typical tool assemblage has 
been found at ‘Taubach near Weimat 
(G. Behm-Blancke 1960). During the 
same period there is a well-developed 
late Acheulian (Micoquian) industry in 
France. This late hand-axe industry 
seems to penetrate Central Europe and 
then Eastern Europe with the onset of 
a more favorable climate during the 
Paubach Phase of the Last Interglacial 
(H. Miiller-Beck 1957). The spread of 
forest-cover during the  Interglacial 
probably brought about differentiation 
of particular vegetation regions in Eu- 
rope; in these, geographically distinct 
cultural developments could have oc- 
curred. Cultural development in West 
ern Europe is already quite different by 
the time of the Full Interglacial, com- 
pared with that in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The classical development of 
the various industries in 
Western Europe has a relatively early 
counterpart in the leaf-point (Blattspit 
zen) industry development east of the 
Rhine; the latter begins as early as the 
Weimar Phase of the Full Interglacial, 
at least in central Germany (G. Behm 
Blancke 1960). These cultural develop- 
ments still seem to be separate in the 
Late Interglacial / Interstadial Complex. 
During the Lebenstedt Phase, and also 
after it, climatic changes seem to have 
allowed greater cultural diffusion be- 
tween the previously isolated regions. 
There is some trace of the leaf-point 
(Blattspitzen) complex in southeastern 


Mousterian 


France; and there is also more rapid 
change among the different Mousterian 
industries in various parts of southern 
France. East of the Rhine the leaf-point 
(Blattspitzen) industries culminate in 
the subgroups of Mauer (Szeletian A, 
generally Mousterian in facies) and Ra 
nis. About the same time there seems to 
be more extreme differentiation of the 
Mousterian industries in Western Eu 
rope. The first appearance in Europe of 
the true Upper Palaeolithic might be 
looked at in a new way. An Uppe 
Palaeolithic developmental trend is per 
ceptible in Eastern and Central Europe 
as well as in Western Europe; in the 
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iatter area this is represented by the 
Périgordian 0 and 1, and in the former 
by the Pre-Aurignacian industries (in 
the sense of A. Rust, and including the 
Olschewian as established by K. J. Narr 
1955). The use of bone tools, one of the 
main features of the Upper Palaeolithic 
trend, generally seems to be older in the 
area east of the Rhine; very well-made 
bone implements are found there at a 
relatively early period (long ago recog 
nized and. stressed by O. Menghin). 
There are the primitive bone imple- 
from Ehringsdorf (G. Behm- 
Blancke 1960), as well as the very finely- 


ments 


worked and more specialized bone im 
plements from Lebenstedt. There are 
also a great number of very refined bone 
tools in the entire area east of the Rhine 
during the Early Glacial /Interstadial 
Complex. Nothing like this richness is 
to be seen in France in this period, but 
in Western Europe an independent 
trend toward a true Upper Palaeolithic 
stage can be seen in the stone industries 
even before the first traces of the Aurig- 
19605) has already 
noted). After the appearance of the 


nacian (as Bordes 


Pypical Aurignacian, the over-all cul 
ture of Europe is generally very similar. 
This would seem to be possible only at 
a time when there already were indige- 
“Upper Palaeolithic 
Western Europe. Only under such con- 


nous roots” in 
ditions, with contact between a fully 
established Upper Palaeolithic group 
(Aurignacian I), and a cultural manifes 
tation of nearly equal development (the 
Périgordians 0 and 1), does a sudden cul 
tural unification seem at all possible in 
such a very brief time. If this is the cor- 
rect interpretation, and it looks likely 
from present knowledge, this cultural 
unification would resemble the mecha 
nism of inheritance discovered in ani 
mal- and plant-breeding. Alternatively, 
it is necessary to revert to an old and still 
common belief that the peoples of the 
Mousterian in Western Europe were 
“exterminated by the more 
Palaeolithic 

somewhat in the manner of a super-race. 


highly 
evolved Upper people,” 
This theory affords a relatively simple 
explanation, but one which the write! 
believes fails to account for all the evi 
dence. A more detailed discussion of 
this very interesting question is impos 
sible here, but aside from other facts, 
the reappearance of the Périgordian tra 
ditions speaks against this hypothesis. 
\loreover, it is easier to understand the 
background of cave-painting in West 
ern Europe if we have something like a 
Palaeo 


mixture of conservative Old 


lithic traditions with newly formed 
Upper Palaeolithic improvements. Fi- 
nally, an extermination of this magni 
tude is contradicted by everything 
known about the behavior and customs 


of hunting peoples and their war-like 
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capabilities. This absurd theory is a 
rather old-tashioned simplification de 
rived trom the super-race theories of 
the 19th century. 

well ex- 
pressed Lower Palaeolithic traditions 
continued to exist for a long time along 
side the Upper Palaeolithic groups 
throughout Europe. A late representa 
tive of these in Eastern Europe is the 
Szeletian B; it is, in addition to leal 
points (Blattspitzen), an industry ol 
Upper Palaeolithic 


Industries of more-or-less 


type. The Upper 
Palaeolithic of Western Europe also 
preserved tradi 
tions; these seem to reappear inthe 


older technological 
French Solutrean, which is independent 
of the leaf-point (Blattspitzen) indus 
tries of the area eastwards of the Rhine. 
The classical Solutrean, as F. Bordes 
has pointed out, seems to represent a 
combination of very late hand-axe tra 
dition with some other Mousterian tra 
ditions and true Upper Palaeolithic 
improvements (a possibility recognized 
by G. Freund 1952: 287) rather than a 
direct influence of the leaf-point (Blatt- 
spitzen) industries of Central and East- 
ern Europe. The progressive deteriora 
tion of climate in the Full Glacial seems 
to have brought about a cultural parti 
tion in Europe, with western and north 
ern Central Europe coming to resemble 
something like a no-man’s-land. Only 
the Late Glacial climatic improvements 
interrupted this division for a rather 
brief time. Movements over larger areas 
ensued, with many different influences 
manifest among the various industrics 
throughout Europe, ultimately to end 
with the growing isolation of the Meso 
lithic. | Bern, 1.3.61 


By Karu J. NARR 


Movius’ article broadly follows the 
lines of Soergel’s subdivisions of the Up 
per Pleistocene. ‘Uhis scheme has been 
adopted by most archaeologists, prima- 
rily because Soergel did much work on 
periglacial sediments containing archae 
ological material, and correlated his sys 
tem with the dating of Palaeolithic com 
plexes to a far greater extent than did 
Penck. Yet, Soergel’s scheme has often 
been questioned. Today, an increasing 
number of scholars, especially geologists 
and pedologists engaged in continuous 
field work in the type regions of Austria 
and Southern Germany, no longer ac 
cept its validity. Although far from be 
ing uniform in all details, their objec 
tions share a core of features which 
clearly indicate that the subdivision ot 
the Upper Pleistocene needs thorough 
reconsideration. This re-evaluation is 
particularly needed for the time before 
the Main Wiirm Glaciation; or, accord 
ing to radiocarbon dates, before 29, 
000 + 1,000 B.c. 


The sequence of periglacial sedi 
ments—especially the loesses—and_ the 
formation of soils shows marked differ 
ences with respect to the local climatic 
conditions. ‘This has been best: estab 
lished for Bavaria and Austria (Brun 
nacker 1956a; 1957; Fink 1956a; 1956b), 
but is also true of other regions (Fink 
1956b; Brunnacker 1958). Although de 
tails of the correlations are. still dis 
puted, some main lines of common de 
velopment are already recognizable 
(Fink 19565; Brunnacker 1958). The 
Gottweig loam horizon and correspond 
ine soil formations are ltollowed— by 
periglacial phenomena, especially by 
relatively thin loess layers and basal 
solifluctions, and then (proceeding trom 
“drier” to more “humid” climatic proy 
inces within different regions) by hu 
mus horizons with intercalceated thin 
loess lavers, “wet” tundra soils, or soli 
fluction layers, which in) Austria form 
the upper parts of the Stilllried Com 
plex (“dry type”) and Linz Complex 
(“humid type”). These layers above the 
Gottweig loam (the type site of which 
belongs to an “intermediate type”) and 
its correspondents represent an “Early 
Glacial Period” (Brunnacker 1957; Fink 
1956D), importance has espe 
cially been stressed by J. Biidel (1950). 


whose 


It can be subdivided into a time of in 
(Brunnacker’s “FWa’’) 
reaching a_ first climax (Brun 
nacker’s “FW)”"), followed by a time ol 
climatic 
“FWce’’). 

Calling the upper parts of the Still 
fried and Linz Complexes and the cor 
responding 


creasing cold 


cold 


amelioration = (Brunnacker’s 


lavers of other regions 


“Gottweig,” and thus regarding them 
as upper parts of an extended “Gott 
weigian,” may seem a mere terminologi 
cal matter. But in reality, this denomi 
nation usually expresses the view that 
the humus layers, the “wet” tundra soils. 
and their correspondents, lying above 
the Gottweig loam and its correspond 
ents, belong to the same single more-on 
less uniform period of soil formation as 
the Gottweig loam itself. Phat the sepa 
ration of those complexes into a truce 
“Early Glacial 


Period” has only recently been recog 


Gottweig Period and an 


nized is partly duc to the fact that Early 
Glacial actions, especially solifluctions 
often destroyed the genuine soils, and 
the soil materials are embedded in the 
solifluction masses (see especially bres 
sing 1951; how these soils, by their very 
nature, fostered solifluction has recently 
been shown by Biidel 1959; 302). Thus, 
Karly Glacial layers are often misundet 
stood as true Gottweig layers.! 


This is also true of cave deposits, in 
which abrasion played a greater role than 
has hitherto been recognized (see Brun 
nacker 19566 and Miiller-Beck 1957). ‘This 
is, naturally, more often the case with still 
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Furthermore, the whole question is 
almost irreparably obscured by termino- 
logical confusion. Ata small ad hoc con- 
ference, the term “Wiirm I” turned out 
to be understood in different 
senses (see Fink in Felgenhauer et al., 
1959: 45). Whether the “Wirm’”’ is a 
relatively uniform period, or at least a 


seven 


period undivided by soil formations of 
the Géttweig order (Biidel 1950), so 
that consequently the Géttweig Period 
regarded as “Riss-Wiirm” 
(Brunnacker 1957, 1958; Fink 19560; 
Weidenbach 1955), is still much dis 
cussed (see also Narr 1951, 1953), and is 


must be 


also partly a terminological problem. 
Therefore, since 1953, I have used the 
“Letzte (‘last 
warm period”) of the Pleistocene, de 


expression Warmzeit” 
liberately setting aside such questions 
as whether this is “inter-Witirm” or “pre 
Wiirm”’; and whether it is a “great” 


and/or intense “interstadial,” or an 


“interglacial” shorter and or less in 
tense than the preceding interglacials. 
Uhe definitions of “interglacial” and 
“interstadial” are rather arbitrary, and 
differ with respect to the chosen crite 
ria: extent of glaciation, duration, 
fauna, flora, and soil tormation. 

\s to the 


question, it must be stressed that the 


climatological side of the 


paleontological evidence used to estab- 
lish the relatively 
climatic character of the Géttweig Pe- 


“cool” or “boreal” 


riod is taken almost entirely from layers 
“Early Gla- 
cial Period” and especially to its inter- 


belonging to the succeeding 


amelioration. For the 
evidence 
still rests on predominantly pedological 
favor the 
view that it was a rather long period of 
(Brunnacker 


val of climatic 


true Géttweig Period, the 


deductions, which seem to 
relatively warm climate 
1957; Fink 1956b). 
Calling the Géttweig Period “Riss 
Wurm,” 
imply that it can be identified with 
“Riss 
Wiirm” and containing the last faunal 


however, would not directly 


lavers commonly regarded as 
assemblages with Elephas antiquus in 
Central Europe (Brunnacker 1957), or 
that it part thereof 


(Miuller-Beck 1959), It seems more prob 


forms a younger 
able that layers with Elephas antiquus 
(as at the famous sites of Ehringsdort 
and Ganovée) are older than Gottweig 
and separated from it by a cold stage, 
during which the Lower Young Loess 
(“Young Loess Ll’ of Soergel; “Loess IL” 
of Bayer and Freising) was deposited. 
This is called “Wirm I,” “Old Wurm,” 
or “Early Wiirm” by many scholars, but 
others (Brunnacker 1958; Miller-Beck 


older cave deposits, as is clearly shown 
despite different opinions in detail—by the 
tables of Miiller-Beck (1957) and ProSek 
and Lodek (1957): layers containing faunal 
assemblages with Elephas antiquus are also 
very rare elsewhere compared with those of 
later times. 
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1954 
with a “Jung-Riss” of the Alpine region 
(see Graul 1951, 1952, 1953). However, 
this is beyond the scope of the present 
comment, 


55; Weidenbach 1955) correlate it 


In the Austrian type region, we now 
have available the valuable radiocarbon 
dates from Oberfellabrunn and Willen- 
dorf cited by Movius. It must be 
stressed, however, that samples 3—5 from 
Obertfellabrunn from the 
humus layers above a loam obviously 


were taken 


corresponding to the G6ttweig loam. 
Moreover, their real age may well be 
higher than the radiocarbon dates (De 
Vries, in Felgenhauer et al. 1959: 72). 
The radiocarbon dates for the Aurig- 
nacian of Willendorf are related to hu- 
mus layers with traces of solifluction, 
which have therefore been called 
“Early Glacial” (Narr 1955: 125). The 
view that they were deposited after the 
close of the Géttweig soil formation has 
recently been further substantiated by 
Brandtner in the Willendorf mono- 
graph (Felgenhauer et al. 1956-59). ‘To 
sum up: Dates between 40,000 (or more) 
B.c. and 29,000 B.c. from the Austrian 
type region fall within the “Early Gla 
cial Period,” which follows the Gott- 
weig soil formation in time and must 
be distinguished from it. Furthermore, 
there is no proof, or even probability, 
that the date of about 40,000 (or more) 
B.c. marks the beginning of the “Early 
Glacial Period;”’ the dates between 40,- 
000 (or more) B.c. and 29,000 B.c. may 
well belong to the interval of climatic 
amelioration which forms only the up- 
per part of the “Early Glacial.” How- 
ever, some deductions about the begin- 
ning of the Early Glacial interval of 
climatic “Early Gla- 
cial” as a whole, and the end of the true 
made when 
taking into account dates from outside 
\ustria. 


amelioration, the 


Gottweig Period, can be 


Phe Hormating section was pre 
sented by E. Ebers to the meeting of the 
Deutsche Quartirvereinigung in June, 
1960. Ebers’ views (prey iously summiar- 
ized in the CA 


were questioned by several participants. 


comment by Gross), 


Brunnacker, in particular, stressed that 
the lower parts of this section represent 
the “normal sequence of Early Glacial 
events.” This view is sustained by the 
1000 B.c., 


which probably can be connected with 


radiocarbon date of 43,350 


the weathered stratum on top of the 
“lower Whether this 
date is really a terminus post quem for 


Wurm gravels.” 


the beginning of the weathering period, 
and this can be guessed at as ca. 41,000 
B.c., is by no means beyond doubt. We 
cannot exclude the possibility that the 
peat layer, from which the sample has 
been taken, may fall within that period 


of weathering. In that case, the date of 
ca. 43,000 B.c. would be a terminus ante 
quem for the beginning of the weather- 
ing. Be that as it may, the weathered 
stratum on top of the “lower Wiirm 
gravels” belongs to a time of climatic 
amelioration, for which we already have 
dates between 40,000 (or more) B.c. and 
29,000 B.c., obtained from layers above 
loam horizons corresponding to the 
Gottweig loam. Even if one accepts the 
low guess for Hérmating, the end of 
the Géttweig period should be placed 
considerably earlier than 41,000 B.c. 

If we place the Mousterian layer of 
Lebenstedt at the beginning of a pre- 
Géttweig cold phase, only a few thou- 
sand years are left*for the deposition of 
the main lower Young Loess (Young 
Loess I of Soergel; Loess II of Bayer 
and Freising) and for the alteration of 
its upper part forming the Géttweig 
loam. Thus, even the date of 
around 53,000 B.c. would leave con- 
siderably less time for the true Gott- 
weig Period than for the Early Glacial 
interval of climatic amelioration! That 
seems rather unlikely. Moreover, such 
a placing of Lebenstedt is unnecessary. 


new 


The Mousterian layer has been partly 
affected by periglacial actions, and is 
covered by two solifluction layers. The 
strata layers 
contain a flora indicating a certain cli- 
matic amelioration (Salix and Betula, 
for which one must bear in mind that 


between the solifluction 


the site lies near the margin of the 
north German lowlands). It is signifi- 
cant in this respect that the layers from 
sites in the Netherlands whose radio- 
carbon dates fall between about 41,000 
B.c. and 30,000 B.c. are also regarded 
as “Pleniglacial” (De Vries 1958). This, 
too, may well represent the sequence 
of “Early Glacial events” worked out in 
the south German and Austrian type 
regions. Placing the Mousterian layer 
of Lebenstedt at the beginning of the 
Weichsel (Preul, in Tode 
et al. 1953) cannot decide its relation to 
south German or Austrian phenomena, 
for it is quite uncertain whether the 
Northern Weichsel Glaciation equates 
with the “Wiirm” in the larger sense 


Glaciation 


(including the Géttweig loam), or— 
with the cold 
phases following the Gottweig loam. 
Having examined the archaeological 
material, I cannot share the view that 
the Mousterian of Lebenstedt must be 


“old.” 


long-outdated evolutionary reconstruc- 


more probably—only 


That view seems to rely on the 


tion, still repeated in some German 
textbooks, in which a Mousterian with 
hand-axes is automatically placed rela 
tively early in the Mousterian sequence 
Moreover, some bone implements and 
rather “Leptolithic” 


stone tools of 
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aspect may point to the opposite di- 
rection. There remains the problem 
whether the different radiocarbon dates 
obtained from two peat lenses near the 
base and in the upper third of the cul- 
ture layer are due to the normal mar- 
ein of error in radiocarbon-dating, to 
contamination, or to a relatively long 
duration of deposition.’ Be that as it 
may, placing the Mousterian of Leb- 
enstedt at the very beginning of the 
“Early Glacial” and/or at the very end 
of the Géttweig Period would give a 
reasonable space of time for the de- 
velopment of both periods. Moreover, 
this placement would match the date 
of more than 52,000 B.c. from Sentften 
berg—provided that Fink is right in 
assigning the sample to the top layer 
of a loam (see presentation of docu 
mentary evidence in Felgenhauer et al. 
1959: 58-60). 

To sum up: the evidence available 
today favors the view that the true 
Goéttweig Period should be placed con- 
siderably earlier than the interval of 
climatic 11.000 


and 29,000 B.c. The guess 


amelioration between 
(or more) B.C. 
“around or after 50.000 B.c.” 
for the end of the Géttweig Period 


(Narr 1959) was based on the old radio 


date of 


(and, 
Senftenberg), and 


carbon dating for Lebenstedt 


with reservations, 
should be changed to “around, or more 
probably before, 50,000 B.c.” on the 
basis of the new datings. Of course, 
many questions remain. But the early 
lating of Géttweig should at least be 
borne in mind as an alternative solu 
tion (Narr 1960). 

Of course, this does not affect the 
absolute dates of the Chatelperronian 
(or “Early Périgordian”’) and Aurigna 
cian of France and the main Aurigna- 
cian layers of Central Europe. Never 
theless, the splitting-up of several 
complexes of soil formations, which I 
had not yet perceived when establishing 
my 1955 scheme, entails partial recon- 
sideration of the relative archaeological 
sequence (including parts of the scheme 
of Nar 


been obscured by disregard of abrad 


1955]). Furthermore, much has 


ing and emptying of cave deposits by 
Early Glacial events (for southern Ger- 


manv see Brunnacker 1956b; Miiller 
Beck 1957). 
In the Istall6dsk6 Cave, the lower 


brown loam (containing split-base bone 
points associated with a rather insig 
nificant stone industry) is separated 
from the upper brown loam (contain 
ing the so-called “Aurignacian IT,” with 
[Mlade¢] 


Lautsch bone points and 


2Jt should be mentioned that the lower 
peat lens contained much Salix, whereas 
Salix is absent in the upper lens; but the 
other plants from the upper lens suggest 
conditions more humid than those of the 
lower one (Pfaffenberg in Tode 1953:164.) 
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stone implements 


“Aurignacian” 


showing a 
style) by an 


more 
abrasion 
which left only a few lenses of a reddish 
layer. Between the two loams, more- 
over, lies a “gray rubbish,” also con- 
taining split-base bone points, from 
which the sample for the unreliable 


radiocarbon dating GRO-1501 was 


collected (Vértes, in litt. April 11, 
1960). 
This “gray rubbish” (and therefore 


the upper horizon of Vértes’ so-called 
“Aurignacian I’) probably belongs to 
a period of climatic amelioration, to the 
end of which can be assigned the loam 
containing the archaeological assem- 
blage which Vertes called “Aurignacian 
II.” The latter has traits suggesting that 
it was in contact with the oldest horizon 
of Gravettian elements in Central 
Europe (as supposed by Narr 1955: 129; 
1959: 148), and consequently was 
roughly contemporaneous with, or even 
slightly later than, Willendorf 11/5, as 
now confirmed by the radiocarbon date 
GRO-1935. The “gray rubbish” was 
most probably deposited after the abra- 
sion took place, although its relation to 
the remnants of the red lzycr is not yet 
clear. (Vértes in litt. \pril 11, 1960). 
Lhe gap in the 
caused bv this 


sedimentary record 
which most 
probably separates the uppermost hori- 
zon of the so-called “Aurignacian I” (in 
the “gray 


abrasion 


from the lower 
loam containing, from top to base, the 
lower (and main) parts of the so-called 
“Aurignacian I’’—may be due to the 
initial cold phase of the “Early Gla 
cial Period.” 


rubbish’’) 


One may doubt that the 
assemblage with split-base bone points 
is truly “Aurignacian”; but this is pri- 
marily a matter of terminology, and a 
minor problem in respect to the strati- 
graphical and chronological position. 
If the abrasion actually occurred at the 
beginning of the “Early Glacial,” the 
earliest occurrence of the split-base 
bone points (at the base of the lower 
loam: confirmed by Vértes, im Irtt. 
April 11, 1960) would fall within the 
Gottweig Period, and therefore would 
be many thousands of years older than 
the French Aurignacian! This raises the 
question whether the abrasion could 
not have been caused by purely local 
events independent of the general se 
quence of late Pleistocene climatic con 
ditions. Such an assumption could al- 
low a more recent date. However, a very 
early date for the oldest split-base 
should not be 


purely a priori reasons. 


points discarded for 


The “Olschewian” assemblage of the 
Pototka Cave yielded a fine series of 

The “gray rubbish” and the border 
zone between the two loams yielded the 
greatest portion of Larix-Picea, whereas 
Fagus silvatica comes only from the lower 
loam. 


Lautsch (Mlade¢) points, but also one 
small point which differs from “classic” 
Aurignacian split-base points in shape 
and section, though it shows the basal 
splitting (Brodar 1938; Delporte 1958). 
The chronological equation of the 
“Olschewian” from Pototka Cave with 
the so-called “Aurignacian IL” of Istal- 
losk6 Cave seems rather unfortunate, 
and has caused some unnecessary dif 
ficulties. A really satisfactory definition 
of the hardly be 
found; and its separation from the true 
Aurignacian of Central Europe can 
only be formulated by almost entirely 


“Olschewian” can 


negative characteristics (absence of the 
classic Aurignacian bone points, and 
the extreme rarity of the true Aurigna 
cian retouch and of such very charac 
teristic forms as the keeled scraper). 
One may rightly doubt that this is a 
sufficient basis for chronological equa 
tions, particularly if one admits the pos 
sibility that the Olschewian represents 
only a “lateral facies,” due either to dis 
tinctive local conditions and activities 
(Narr 1954: 3: Schwabedissen 1956: 24, 
footnote 38), o1 
(Vertes 


differences 
question that) can 
hardly be answered. 


to ethnic 
1955a)—a 
There is no really 
convincing argument against consider 
ing the main “Olschewian” 
the Pototka Cave 


tion 2: see 


lavers of 
(lavers G-H_ of sec 
Brodar 1938) to be earlier 
than the so-called “Aurignacian II” of 
the Istall6sk6 Cave. They may well be 
placed in the Géttweig Period, whereas 
several higher lavers (F—C of section 2), 
which yielded very poor vestiges of hu 
man activities, may belong to the * 


Glacial 
quenting of Alpine regions by man dur 


Karly 
Period.” The occasional fre 


ing the climatic amelioration within the 
“Early Glacial” is perhaps also indi 
cated by the radiocarbon-dated 
from Salzofenhodhle (ca. 


finds 
32 000 B.c.), 
whereas the equation of an older part 
of the “Alpine Palaeolithic” with the 
Gottweig Period may be supported by 
the date for Drachenloch (more than 
17.000 B.c.; Schmid 1958). 


This view implies the early occur- 


rence of elements that later form part 
of the Upper Palaeolithic complexes. 
\ long co-existence of different cul 
tures, comparable to the intercalations 
of “Leptolithic” strata in the Near 
Eastern Levalloiso-Mousterian, is at 
Balkan 
may produce some surprises in the fu 
ture, of which the split-base bone point 
from Morovitza and the finds from 
Bacho Kiro (Garrod 1939), where layer 
J might well turn out to be as old as 
the lower layers of Istall6sk6 and Po 
tocka Caves, are only very promising 
beginnings. 


least. possible. ‘The countries 


Be that as it may, there is no a priori 
reason why elements, which in later pe 
riods are regarded as “Leptolithic,” 
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should) not occur in southeastern 
Europe and certain parts of Central 
Furope considerably earlier than in 
Western Europe and other parts of 
Central Europe (where eventually they 
may have influenced contemporaneous 
Mousterian groups). 

Radiocarbon datings have now con- 
firmed what archaeological compari 
sons had already made quite clear: that 
the latest Mousterian, the Chatelper- 
“Early Périgordian”’), and 
\urignacian of France be 


ronian (or 
the earliest 
long to the same period of climatic 
amelioration as the latest Mousterian 
and the bulk of the Aurignacian of Cen 
tral Europe. This interval, which now 
can be said to form part ol the “Early 
identified 
“Wiirm IL Ill” of Bordes. 
Consequently, the “Loess récent IT” in 


Glacial,” must obviously be 
with the 


all probability was deposited during the 
initial cold and the first cold climax of 
the “Early Glacial.” Thus the Mous 
terian found on the base of that loess 
of northern France becomes roughly 
contemporary with that of Lebenstedt 
and = Kitzingen 1956c), 


which seems a fairly reasonable corre 


(Brunnacker 


lation. 


[his implies more extensive loess 
deposition in France than in Central 
Europe in “Early Glacial” times; but 
this effect may be due to regional dif 


Miuller-Beck 


(1956: 204) have discussed some of the 


ferences Bordes and 
possible causes with respect to the as 
Central European 
correspondences to the lower 


sumed absence of 
Young 
Loess of France; but the above equation 
reduces this assumed absence to gradual 
correlation 
Hil’ with the ch 
amelioration within the 


differences. Furthermore, 
of Bordes’ “Wirm II 
matic “Early 
Glacial’—and hence, a probable corre 
lation of Bordes’ “Wirm I/IL’ with 
the true Géttweig, the vestiges of both 
being olten difhcult to find because they 
underwent heavy abrasion—greatly re 
duces the 


Bordes’ CA 
from the 


difficulties mentioned = in 
comment. It also deviates 
correlation proposed by 
Bordes and Miiller-Beck. But the im 
probability of the latter could already 
be discerned from the fact—obscured by 


the omission of local numeration. in 


their terminology—that it equates 
Bordes’ “Wiirm IL TE with Brun 
nacker’s “Wurm 1/11," which in all 


probability corresponds to the horizon 
Paudorf-Stillfried Bo of the Austrian 
loesses (see also tables of Miiller-Beck 
1954-55: 170-71 and Brunnacker 1958: 
146-417). This would chronologically 
equate the “Série mate’’ of Goderville 
with, or at least approximate to, the 
cultural layers of Pavlov/Dolni Vés- 
tonice! Hence the scheme of Bordes and 
Miuller-Beck (1956) is also clearly incon- 
gruous with that of Valoch and Bordes 
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(1957) and obviously must be discarded. 

Many problems remain for the more 
recent periods as well. There is no 
really satisfying correspondence to 
Paudorf-Stillfried B (and its probable 
equivalents, e. g. the “Sol de Kesselt” 
in Belgium) in the French _ loesses. 
Moreover, the “Périgordian V” level 
(of more “interstadial” character: see 
Bordes 1960b; also Narr 1955: 142), ac- 
cording to C-14 dates, should be placed 
later than Paudorf-Stillfried B. But 
there are also indications of a slight cli 
matic amelioration during the Aurigna- 
cian II, IL, and IV (see Movius’ article; 
also Narr 1955: 136) and another one 
ending approximately with the Mag 
dalenian IIL (see Bordes 19605). Per 
haps we are dealing with a rather long 
period of slight climatic 
which widely 


oscillations 
maintains the “thermo- 
clastic” nature of cave deposits and is 
inserted between two cold climaxes. 
Paudort-Stillfried B may represent only 
a relatively short part of that period, 
the other parts of which are not distin 
guishable in loess deposits and in the 
cave sediments of less maritime Central 
Europe (see maps by Biidel 1949, 1951; 
and Poser 1947). The local or regional 
conditions, probably different interac- 
tions of hygric and thermic components 
of the glacial climate, still remain to be 
clarified for the most part. The cli- 
maxes of cold climate of what is called 
“Middle Wiirm” by Movius and others, 
however, must have been very short, 
and ought to be placed after ca, 28,000 
B.c. (ie., after the already severe cold 
of the main <Aurignacian I 
which in many 


period, 
caves is followed by 
“sterile” thermoclastic layers consist- 
ing of large elements with predomi 
nantly sharp angles) and immediately 
before, or perhaps around, 14,000 B.c. 

\s to the latter figure, it is highly 
improbable that the “Oldest Dryas” 
can be equated with that cold climax. 
The “Oldest marks 
the beginning of late glacial conditions, 
during which 


Dryas” obviously 
a tundra vegetation oc- 
cupied the Northern lowlands roamed 
by the hunters in the 
favored seasons. ‘The “Oldest 


Hamburgian 
Drvas” 
obviously should be placed after the 
end ol the general deposition of loess 
in Central Europe (see section of Ga- 
Miller 1953, which, of 
does not exclude local deposi- 


tersleben: 
course, 
tion of late glacial loesses: see 
1951). This leaves little chance for the 
Hamburgian to be equated with the 
Maedalenian II or 1V of the Périgord 
(see also Narr 1954: 50 footnote 146). 
One may ask whether the radiocarbon 
dates from Magdalenian III layers are 
really reliable with regard to the nature 
of the sample and the stratigraphical 


Poser 


position. Moreover, they all come from 
sites outside the Périgord, and the ra- 
diocarbon-dated layers of the Canta- 
brian Magdalenian III are not neces- 
sarily of the same age as those of France; 
and there, too, retardation and archaic 
aspects of late sites may play an impor- 
tant and puzzling role especially in 
more marginal areas, such as Vienne 
and Indre (Allain and Descouts 1957: 
512). 


when greater distances are 


This is, of course, even more true 
involved. 
Radiocarbon measurements now con- 
firm that the Rhenish Magdalenian of 
\ndernach is later than the general 
deposition of loess and belongs to the 
early Alleréd (Narr 1952: 3; 1955: 112, 
175). This Magdalenian of Andernach, 
and probably most of the Central Euro- 
pean Magdalenian, shows features char- 
acteristic of the Magdalenian Vila (Narr 
1952). ‘The supposition that in Central 
Europe a Magdalenian of Vla type still 
existed France the Magda- 
lenian VIb was already fully developed 


when in 


(Narr 1952: 1954; 1955) is also con- 
firmed by radiocarbon dates; and 
Movius’ rather early dating of the 


French Magdalenian VID strengthens 
such a retardation of the German Mag 
dalenian. 

Probably typological com- 
plexes, which are numerated according 
to local stratigraphies in the “Classic 
Palaeolithic province” of 


other 


southwest 
ern France, also show some traditions 
existing side by side. This can already 
be deduced from the impossibility that 
the sequence of Proto-Magdalenian, 
Aurignacian V, Lower, Middle. and 
Upper Solutrean, Magdalenian I, II, 
lif, 1V, V, and VI, is a “unilinear” evo 
lutionary one—let alone the Aurigna- 
cian and “Périgordian.” Also, changing 
“Périgordian III” to “Périgordian VI" 
further widens the gap between the 
lower and “Périgordian” and 
makes the hypothesis of a Western 
European “Périgordian” development 
even more improbable than hitherto 
supposed; but it favors the concept and 
terminology of D.A.E. Garrod, whose 
general lines are now accepted by most 


upper 


Central European archaeologists, espe- 
cially because radiocarbon datings of 
the “Périgordian IV” place this later 
than the Gravettian horizon of Pavlov 
Dolni Véstonice, let alone the oldet 
Gravettian layers of Willendorf I1/5 
7. A certain co-existence of the latest 
“Périgordian” and the Solutrean, and 
latter and the Early Magda- 
lenian, as well as a chronological over- 
lap of certain Early and Middle Mag- 
dalenian which, moreover, 
show differences in geographical dif- 
(Breuil 1937: 44; Menghin 
1931: 153; Narr 1954: 6), may help to 


of the 


stages, 


fusion 
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diminish some difficulties. One may ob- 
ject. however, that wherever the above 
mentioned complexes are found in 
stratigraphic superposition, it is in the 
indicated order. But that is no less true 
for the “Lower Périgordian” and the 
Aurignacian; and yet a certain overlap 
must be supposed. But this is a rather 
difficult problem, and one cannot help 
feeling that some archaeologists are not 
ready to abandon the predilection for 
a more or less strict “one after another” 


sequence. [Géttingen, 28.9.60.] 


By KAREL VALOCH 


Movius’ article, and the comment by 
Vojen Lozek and Jifi Kukla, may be 
supplemented by a report on recent in 
vestigations of the loess of the Brno 
region and cave profiles in the Mora 
vian Karst. as well as by the radiocar 
bon dates De Vries obtained from this 
material. 

Our investigations which were made 
in the open showed that under the 
complex of the Wurm sediments lie 
soils of the Riss’/Wiirm (R/W) Inte 
elacial, which are tied in with the 10 m 
(Riss) terrace of the Svitava River. In 
quite a number of profiles the R/W 
soils. which are often doubled and 
tripled, are divided by a typical aeolian 
loess which we have denominated Prae 
wurm (Musil, Valoch, and Neéesan‘ 
1954: Musil and Valoch 1955). This is 
analogous to the so-called “Pariser” of 
the travertine profile at Ehringsdorf 
(Behm-Blancke 1960) and to the cail 
loutis de solifiluction of the loess of 
northern France (Bordes 1954). The 
character of these interglacial soils is 
indicated by a vertebrate fauna very 
similar to the total fauna of the lowe1 
travertine at Analysis 
shows that it can be classified with R /W 


Ehringsdorf. 


(Musil 1960), and conspicuously differs 
from the fauna obtained by the Mora- 
vian Museum's systematic excavations 
in the M/R sites of ‘“Stranska skala,” 
near Brno, and the Mladeé Cave in 
northern Moravia (not published). 

The thick loess W I (Y.L. I) is often 
divided by a loamy zone which indi 
cates a Climatic oscillation (W Ia-W Ib), 
as Movius notes. In a number of inves 
tigations, we have been able to ascertain 
that under favourable conditions two 
and in best conditions, three—similar 
zones are formed. It seems, therefore, 
that there have been other weak cli 
matic oscillations during the course of 
the W I. 

Above the 5 m terrace of the Svitava 
River (age W 1) at Brno-Malomerice 
we found a hearth with a few atypical 
flakes washed away from the former 
bank, whose age was, consequently, also 
W I (Musil and Valoch 1961). The 


radiocarbon test of the charcoal gave 
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the following result: 


BRNO-M ALOMERICE 

GRO-1482 

more than 53,000 vears (51,060  B.c.) 
(unpublished letter of 

Prof. Dr. Hl. De Vries, Aug. 29, 1958). 


\s a rule, loess W IT (Y.L. IT) is rather 
weak and usually is not divided—in 
contrast to W IIL (¥.L. IIT) where, ac- 
cording to Klima (1958) “microinter- 
stadials” are noticeable. The beginning 
of the W II stadial is characterized by 
an intense solifluction which in some 
places formed strong accumulations of 
floated clays (usually transported W I/II 
soils). Sometimes the entire section of 
this epoch is formed by solifluctional 
sediments. In such profiles, one sort of 
loess (Y.L. II) is absent, and the Wiirm 
complex is formed only by two typical 
sorts of loess: Y.L. I and Y.L. ITT. 

We were also able to demonstrate 
the Wiirm loess complex analogy in the 
caves of the Moravian Karst. When ex- 
ploring the “Pod hradem” Cave, we de- 
tected a Wiirm profile, demonstrated 
both archaeologically and paleontologi- 
cally, which was divided by the typical 
positions W I/II and W = II/IIT; they 
also could be dated with the help of 
C-—14: 


Pop HRADEM 
WV DTA PET MITC, ae is ice sida Splints 
GRO-848 charcoal: 32.990 1.500 vrs. 
(31,040 Bc.) 
170 vrs. 
(30,470 B.c.) 


GRO-1724 humus: 32,420 


W DEMME basal 20ny .<ccsacileaacun 

GRO-1918 humus: 26,240 300 yrs. 
(24,290 B.c.) 

(unpublished letter of 

Prof. Dr. Hl. De Vries, Mar. 26, 1959). 


[hese data are well supplemented by 
the figures given by Movius for W I/II 
and W ILI. We regret not having a 
C-—I4 date for the Magdalenian in our 
region, but its stratigraphic position 
makes certain conclusions — possible. 
Magdalenian implements appear in 
our caves in the upper part of loess 
sediments equivalent to Y.L. IIT; and its 
further phases of development can be 
observed in 2, or even 3, soils of differ- 
ent colors overlying it. Earlier Magda- 
lenian (French Magdalenian I-III) is 
unknown in Czechoslovakia; our earli- 
est Magdalenian industries can be 
compared to Stage IV of France which, 
according to Movius, falls into the 
Daniglacial. From this it may be con- 
cluded that in Czechoslovakia the sedi- 
mentation of the youngest loess (Y.L. 
III) continued until the time of the 
Oldest Dryas; the upper-position soils 
then must have been formed during the 
succeeding oscillations. Reliable radio- 
carbon dates for our Magdalenian and 
Mesolithic could obviously be a valu- 


able contribution to the study of prob- 
lems of the Late Wiirm. 
| Brno, 15.10.60] 


Reply 


By Hattam L. Movius, JR. 


A year ago the present writer pub- 
lished a review article in CA (Movius 
1960a), which seems to have stirred up 
considerable interest, especially in the 
subject of the Wiirm (Fourth) Glacial 
succession in Central and Western 
Europe. Indeed, a whole new set of 
comments has been received by the 
Editor, who has requested a “reply.” 
This is a difhcult assignment. At the 
outset, | must admit that, after studying 
the various contributions, I cannot help 
experiencing a certain sense of confu- 
sion. My own fundamental conviction 
about the whole problem of the late Up 
per Pleistocene sequence in Europe is 
that until the field evidence is inten 
sively examined, assessed, and accepted 
by mv geological colleagues, anything 
in the nature of a formal “reply” on my 
part would be not only premature but 
also out of place. As a Palaeolithic a 
chacologist. I simply do not feel compe- 
tent to judge the detailed results of the 
work of mv colleagues in Pleistocene 
geology, any more than I would expect 
the latter to enter the archaeological 
field and contribute observations on 
such problems, for instance, as the rela 
tionship between the so-called “Eastern 
Gravettian” of Central Europe and the 
Upper Perigordian of Western Europe. 
For this reason I feel compelled to rely 
on what I consider to be the most recent 
and authoritative syntheses of the geo 
logical field evidence. I simply lack the 
necessary Competence to judge the va 
lidity of the latter (indeed I have never 
even seen most of the localities in ques 
tion), and therefore | am not willing 
to enter into discussions relative to the 
significance of this or that loam hori 
zon, weathering surface, etc., exposed 
in a given section. These are geological 
problems and they have no place in 
the realm of my own sphere of protes 
sional training and interest, except in 
sofar as they bear on the problem of 
Palaeolithic archaeology. When geolo 
gists whose views I respect and in whose 
judgment I have confidence have syn 
thesized the data and produced a se- 
quence that is considered reasonably 
reliable and complete, then I shall 
modify my own views accordingly. Un 
til that time I shall continue to follow 
the conclusions of those scientists, the 
results of whose correlation studies are 
based on the most reliable and up-to 
date evidence. In other words, the pres- 
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ent writer does not intend to put him- 
self in the position of sitting in judg- 
ment over controversies that lie entirely 
within the confines of a discipline, 
which, although it bears directly on his 
own field, concerns the interpretation 
of data for which his own background 
and training do not qualify him as a 
specialist. 

Several commentators (e.g. Koztowski 
and Narr) refer to the present status of 
the Périgordian problem, pointing out 
that serious doubts concerning the cor- 
rectness of D. Peyrony’s scheme have 
arisen as the result of recent intensive 
research in the Dordogne region. Pey 
rony originally claimed that the Upper 
Périgordian of southwestern France 
was derived from the Lower Périgor- 
dian, or Chatelperronian, a concept 
which in the present writer’s opinion 
still has considerable merit. ‘The trou- 
ble is that the arguments set forth by 
Pevrony in support of his claim are no 
longer valid. For, in reality, his Péri 
eordian Il belongs to the Aurignacian 
(Movius 1960a: 368 ftn. 8, 386), while 
his Périgordian III comes at the end 
ol the sequence and is being called 
Péerigordian VI for the present (Movius 
1960); 385; Movius and Vallois 1960: 
2921). Thus. one is left with nothing 
between the T and IV stages of Pey 
rony’s original sequence—a long gap 
during which the entire Aurignacian 
I-IV developments took place in West 
ern Europe. But there is new evidence 
from two sites in the Department of 
Vienne—Les Cottés and Fontenioux 
which will be summarized below, indi 
that “Middle” 
Péerigordian development did in fact 


take place 


cating some sort of a 


Although both sites have 
been published, their significance and 


important bearing on the Upper 
Palaeolithic succession in Western 
Europe do not seem to be widely 
known. 

Les Cottes—WHere Pradel (1959) found a 
Périgordian level underlying the classic 


\urignacian T occupation and separated 
from it by a laver of éboulis. 
blage 


The assem 
from this lower level includes un 
questionable Périgordian 1 (Chateipen 
ronian) types, on the one hand, associated 
with what one might call “Proto-Gravet 
tian” (i.e. Périgordian IV) forms, on the 
other. Pradel has proposed the term Péri- 
gordian Il for this assemblage. Certainly 
there is no denying the fact that it is an 
evolved” sort of Périgordian IT which in 
cludes many artifacts that could perfectly 
well have been found in Couche 5 (Péri 
gordian TV) at the \bri Pataud, Les Eyzies 
Dordogne), where the writer is currently 
excavating 
Fontenioux— This site, also excavated by 
Pradel (1952, 1953: de Sonneville-Bordes 
1960: 182-35, 176-77). contained two occu 
pation levels, the upper one of which 
vielded an “evolved” Aurignacian assem 
blage considered by Pradel and Mme. 
Bordes to be reminiscent of Pevrony’s 
Aurignacian V at Laugerie-Haute. From a 
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typological point of view, the materials 
from the underlying horizon are midway 
between the assemblage from the lower 
level at Les Cottés and the true Périgordian 
IV of La Gravette and the Abri Pataud. 
Admittedly this is rather slender evidence, 
but since Pradel has a fairly complete se 
quence of Périgordian V from the nearby 
site of Laraux, these data seem to support 
the view that the assemblage from the 
lower horizon at Fontenioux does indeed 
belong to some sort of “middle” stage of 
the Périgordian that is already very remi- 
niscent of Périgordian IV. 

In connection with Peyrony’s hy- 
pothesis, one must also mention the 
evidence of Laugerie-Haute, where the 
Aurignacian V occurs in between the 
underlying Proto-Magdalenian and the 
overlying Proto-Solutrean. Here there 
is good stratigraphic evidence demon- 
strating the late persistence and reap 
pearance in the Périgord of the Aurig 
nacian into post-Upper Périgordian 
times. 

Samples from Les Cottés have been 
sent to the Groningen C-—14 laboratory 
for measurement; unfortunately, none 
was collected at Fontenioux at the 
time of the excavation, and the deposits 
have been completely removed. There- 
fore it is impossible to obtain a radio- 
carbon date for this site. 

Although the facts set forth above 
are by no means conclusive, Professor 
and Mme. Bordes agree with the pres- 
ent writer with respect to their signifi- 
cance. In any is dificult to 
that a strong case can be 


event, it 
deny very 
made in support of the validity of at 
least part of Peyrony’s original hypothe- 
sis concerning an evolutive liaison be 
tween the Lower and Upper Périgor- 
dian 


developments in southwestern 


France. 
More than 
any other single worker, Gross has pub 


On comments of Gross: 


lished a series of very significant and 
important papers bearing on the prob 
lem of the chronology of the Last Gla- 
ciation. The present writer is particu 
larly grateful to him for his very help 
ful advice and generous assistance in 
compiling a radiocarbon-dated chron 
ology for the Wiirm Glaciation to serve 
as a basis for interpreting the classic 
Upper Palaeolithic cultures of south 
western France in terms of this. se- 
quence and in the light of the available 
C-l4 dates. His very painstaking criti 
cal review of the present status of the 
whole Wiirm problem constitutes a 
major and very important contribution. 
Certainly the present writer feels his 
conclusions are the most plausible and 
logical that can be formulated on the 
basis of the existing evidence. For this 
reason, one is inclined to accept his 
view concerning the dating of the Gétt 
weig Interstadial Complex—.e., that 


it began ca. 48,000 or 47,000 B.e. and 
persisted until ca. 32,000 b.p. Appar- 
ently it was an exceedingly long period 
of unstable climate when 
oscillated between arctic 
cool 


conditions 
subarctic and 
intervals of varying 
duration. On the basis of the present 
data, it is impossible to be more pre- 


temperate 


cise. The evidence supporting this dat- 
ing, together with his critical assessment 
of various alternative proposals, have 
been clearly organized and set forth by 
Gross in his pertinent and very timely 
comments. 

On comments of Koztowskt: The in- 
formation that the Russian nuclear 
physicist, S. A. Jakovlev, has developed 
new dating techniques based on either 
(a) radium and actinium, or (b) radium 
and uranium, is of great interest and 
potential importance. One would like 
to know about these methods. 
Samples trom Kostienki: layer 5 meas- 
ured by radium/actinium (39,000 B.p.) 
and by radium/uranium (27,000 B.p.) 
reveal a discrepancy of 12,000 years: 
from Kostienki I: upper stratum the 
results show a discrepancy of 5,000 
years in the opposite direction, since 
the radium /actinium figure is 23,000 
B.P., While that for radium / uranium is 
28,000 8.e. The probable error is not 
stated in either instance. Independent 
measurements by the radioactive car 
bon method would perhaps throw light 
on this subject. 

Few Palaeolithic archaeologists in 
Western Europe are aware of the fact 
that “lamelles Dufour” occur as an im- 
portant component of certain Uppei 
Palaeolithic assemblages in Central and 
Eastern Europe attributed to the Aurig 
nacian on the basis of typologic evi 


more 


dence. Hence the information set forth 
in Koztowski’s comment concerning the 
known distribution of 
Poland, western 


these tools in 
Rumania, and the 
Crimea, as well as Austria, is of the 
greatest interest. As in Western Europe, 
where “lamelles Dufour” also occur in 
an Aurignacian context, these artifacts 
are not typical of any given stage. 

Koztowski stresses the importance of 
obtaining absolute dates as a means of 
contributing to a clearer understanding 
of the Szeletian problem. Manifestly 
the evidence which he cites—i.e., the 
occurrence of a single side-scraper at 
the Salzofen Cave (C-l4 date—GRO- 
761: 34,000. B.p. 3.000 yrs.) which 
has typological analogies with the Tata 
industry of Hungary—can scarcely be 
accepted as demonstrating the an 
tiquity of the Central European leaf 
point industries. 

It should be pointed out that the 
C-l4 dates for the Périgordian IV 
(Couche 5) horizon at the Abri Pataud 
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(W-151: 23,600 B.p. 
24,000 B.P. 


too voung in view of the 1959 results 


800 yrs.; W-152: 
1,000 yrs.) are very likely 


obtained by the Groningen laboratory 
for the Proto-Magdalenian 
20,250 


For intervening between the two occu- 


overlying 


(Couche 2) 


horizon (ca. B.P.). 
pations, two extensive levels Perigo 
dian VI (Couche 
Ve (Couche 4)—occur. It is felt that 


when new samples from (¢ ouche 5 have 


3) and Périgordian 


been processed and measured by the 
more refined and accurate techniques 
developed during the past five years, the 
resulting figure tor the Périgordian TV 
horizon (up to 70 cm. thick in places) 
will very likely be of the order of 25,000 
B.P. 1.000 vrs. 

Koztowski has apparently misundet 
stood the stratigraphic position of the 
Perigordian VI \bri 
Pataud, as well as at the nearby site 


couche at the 
of Laugerie-Haute: Est. Les Evzies 


(Dordogne). At both of these large 
rock-shelters, this occupation definitely 
underlies extensive Proto-Magdalenian 
levels. It is the latter rather than the 
Périgordian VI which is believed to be 
approximately the same age as the 
maximum of the Brandenburg Stage 
in northern Europe, on the basis ol 
the paleontological, geological, and ra 
diocarbon evidence. In this connection, 
the present writer, who has not had 
the al 
leged Périgordian VI assemblage from 
Maty (District of Staracho 


wice). is unable to comment on Koz 


an opportunity of examinit 


ig 
Antoniow 


fowski's statement concerning the ex 
istence in Poland of the Périgordian VI 
Stage of Western Europe. 

HEINZELIN: De 
Heinzelin’s contribution makes possi 


On comments of vt 


ble a tentative geographic extension 
into the Strasbourg region and Belgium 
of the chronological scheme set forth 
elsewhere by the present writer (Movius 
1960a); consequently it is of great im 
portance. One statement of fact con 
cerning the locality of Goderville, near 
Le Havre in northern France, calls for 
comment. De Heinzelin is correct: in 
his claim that this loess station is “prac 
tically the only jopen-air] site which 
has vielded the Lower Périgordian in a 
stratified context.” Therefore, any at 
tempt “to equate the loess deposits 
with those of the caves must hinge on 
this point. which has not been made 
entirely explicit.” But Bordes’ attribu- 
tion of the overlying loess to the Young 
Loess III of the Paris Basin is correct, 
which means that the horizon in ques 
tion is of Gottweig age. According to 
sordes’ scheme, both Young Loess I 
and II are of Early Wiirm age (Movius 
1960a: 365). On this basis, de Heinze 
lin’s suggestion that “the Périgordian I 
actually appeared at the base of the Y.L. 

” is somewhat misleading, notwith 
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standing the fact that, if such were in 


deed the case, “many contradictions 
would disappear, quite as much with 
respect to correlations with the cave 
deposits as with respect to correlations 
with Central Europe.” 

In the Dordogne region of —south- 
western France the Upper Périgordian 
horizons are not associated with thermo 
clastic sediments, as is the case with the 
\urigna 
cian V. On the contrary, there is evi 


Proto-Magdalenian and the 


dence indicating that the Upper Peri 
eordian in the Dordogne is associated 
with a relatively cool temperate cli 
mate, apparently less rigorous than that 
which prevailed during Aurignacian II 
times. However, as yet it would be pre 
mature to speculate concerning the po- 
Paudort Oscillation (de 


Heinzelin’s Interstadial IL/I1L) in terms 


sition of the 


of the archaeological succession. Cer 
tainly de Heinzelin’s suggestion that 
the Middle Périgordian (if indeed such 
a development does exist) belongs in 
this interval should be treated with all 
possible reservation. 

For the relatively mild interval dur 
ing which the Solutrean and the Lowe 
Magdalenian developments occurred in 
southwestern France, de  Heinzelin 
proposes the term Interstadial TILT/TV, 
Miiller-Beck’s 


Inas 


which corresponds to 


‘Dordogne Phase” (see below). 
much as the present writer is unequivo 
cally opposed to any system for desig 
nating subdivisions that is based on the 
use of numbers (which only leads to 
contusion and misunderstandings), it is 
his conviction that this proposal has 
little 


it is felt that 


to commend it. For this reason 
Miiller-Beck’s term is 
preferable. 

Finally, de Heinzelin registers a plea 
lor a more precise terminology with 
the various sub 
Wurm 
Glaciation. In this connection, it is dif- 
feels that 
“most of these terms have an interna 


respect to designatit 


oO 
1s 


divisions included within the 


ficult to understand why he 
tionally codified stratigraphic signifi 
cance.” Certainly this is true with refer- 
ence to rock units in historical geology. 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding — the 
suggestions of de Heinzelin and Miller- 
Beck, the problem of an acceptable 
terminology for the various Uppen 
Pleistocene events under discussion. is 
still far from solution. 

On comments of BRANDTNER: Brandt 
ners Clear explanation of the exact 
stratigraphic position of the much-dis 
cussed charcoal sample from Senften 
berg, near Krems in Lower Austria, is 
of great importance with reference to 
establishing the age of the Géttweig 
Interstadial Complex. One will await 
with interest the publication of his 
monograph on this site. In the mean 


time, his statement that in his opinion, 


“the charcoal cannot provide any date 
for the interstadial |i... 
weathering process, but only for the 


Gottweig | 


prior deposition of the loess’ contrib 
under- 
standing of the significance of the late 
Prof. De Vries’ C-14 date for this im 
portant locality. 


utes substantially to a better 


Valoch’s 


brief contribution includes a summary 


On comments of VALocH: 


of his own, Musil’s, and Neesany’s con 
clusions concerning the often doubled 
and even tripled fossil soil complex 
underlying extensive Wiirm sediments 
in the vicinity of Brno (Moravia). Cer 
tain authorities consider these soils to 
be in part at least of Mindel/ Riss Inter 
glacial age, but Valoch places them in 
the Riss/Wiirm 


basis of the fact that they are tied in 


Interglacial on the 


with the 1l0-meter (Riss) terrace of the 
Svitava River. The present writer, who 
has never studied the sections in ques 
tion, is unable to comment on the cor 
rectness of this interpretation, which 
seems to be substantiated by the paleon 
tological evidence. 

The results of radiocarbon measure 
ments determined by the late Prof. D« 
Vries for samples collected by Valoch 
et al. in the well-stratified caves of the 
Moravian Karst, and published herein 
for the first 
passing interest. 


time, are of more than 
Thus the figures tor 
the upper part of the horizon at “Pod 
hradem” Cave attributed to the Gott 
weig Interstadial Complex (GRO-848 
and GRO-1724) and the basal zone ot 
the Paudorf deposits at the same local 
itv (GRO-I1918) are in excellent agree 
ment with the chronology advocated by 
Gross (see comments above) and the 
1960a). 


On comments of KUKLA and KLIiMa: 


present writer (Movius. 


On the basis of the results of recent 
radiocarbon measurements of samples 
Dolni 
southern 


collected at the classic site of 
Mikuloyv in 
Moravia, our Czech colleagues Kukla, 
Lozek) 


formation of the Gottweig chernosem 


Véstonice, near 


Klima, (and suggest that the 


soils began prior to 52,000 B.p. Indeed, 
they even suggest the possibility that 
the Géttweig Interstadial Complex also 
includes the Broérup-Loopstedt Inter 
stadial (including Amersfoort XIT and 
the Mussolini Canal log). But this sug 
gestion is apparently contradicted by 
the new radiocarbon date for sample 3 
from the classic exposure of Géttweig 
fossil soils in the Obertellabrunn brick 
\ustria.’ A¢ 
cordingly, the present writer is more 


yard, near Hollabrunn in 


than skeptical of the new Dolni Vésto 
nice figure. Certainly before basing a 
chronology on the evidence, many ad 
control 


ditional measurements are 


Unfortunately, Prof. De Vries died be- 
fore completing his final analysis of the 
Oberfellabrunn samples. 
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urgently needed, not only from other 
Austria, 
and adjacent regions of Central Europe, 
but also from Western Europe as well. 

Phe age of the Paudorf Oscillation 


localities in Czechoslovakia, 


Interstadial) remains somewhat 
obscure. Kukla and Klima state that 
“it seems likely that the Paudorf inter 
val was a relatively long, wet, mild o1 


(Or ? 


warm period lasting at least 10,000 
vears,”” but do not cite the evidence on 
which this statement is based. The 


present writer knows of no figures to 


support the contention that “many 
radiocarbon dates from the period be- 
tween 22,000 and 31,000 years ago show 
evidence of a comparatively mild cli 
mate.” However, one must admit that 
the Paudorf Oscillation probably cov- 
ered a somewhat longer interval than 
two millenia, as originally suggested on 
the basis of figures available in March, 
1960 1960a: 


Iwo new dates for the strongly decal 


(compart \Movius 262). 
Eastern 
Gravettian occupation layer at Dolni 


cified soil underlying the 
Veéstonice demonstrate that the lowe1 
limits of this interval must be placed 
earlier than had previously been indi 
cated. [hese two dates, which are re 
ferred to by Kukla and Klima in then 
comment, are as lollows: 
GRO-2092 .28,100 + 380. yrs. 
(26.150) Buc.) 
. 28,900 300° vrs. 
(26.950 B.c.) 
\ sample of charcoal from the cul 
tural horizon at this extensive site, 
which is situated in the uppermost por 


tion of the Paudort soil horizon, gave 


the following figure (Movius 1960a: 
S02): 
GROOT «esc. 6 25,600 170 vrs. 


(23,600 B.c.) 
Phe new date lor the “Pod hradem” 


Cave in the Moravian” Karst 


region, 
listed by Valoch in his comment, is in 
good agreement with this figure; it is 
as follows 
GRO-I9I8) . 2.2665 26,240 300 yrs. 
(24,290 B.c.) 

Phe date obtained for the nearby lo 
cality of Pavlov (Pollau), where the o« 
cupation layer is situated immediately 
above the Paudort fossil soil (Movius,. 
1960a: 362), 


2), supports the view that 
this oscillation had already ended by 
about 23,000 B.c. The Pavlov date is 
eiven below: 


GRO-1325 53 « 24800 150 yrs. 
(22.850 B.c.) 

On the basis of the present evidence, 
therefore, one concludes that this oscil- 
lation (or ? Interstadial) was at least 
1,000 years long, although admittedly 
no dates marking its beginnit 


avatlable. 


1g are yet 


On Comments of MULLER-BECK: 
Miiller-Beck’s contribution serves to 
emphasize the fact that the whole prob 
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lem of Upper Pleistocene nomencla- 
ture—i.e., the terminology to be used 
with reference to clearly recognized and 
widespread stages, substages, etc., that 
can be used as points of reference in 
establishing regional chronologies—is in 
urgent need of careful revision. The 
thesis which he has propounded is one 
possible solution to this dilemma, and 
accordingly it should be carefully con- 
sidered. However, the present writer 
does not feel competent to pass judg- 
ment. For this whole problem falls in 
the field of the natural sciences: it 
should be decided by Pleistocene geolo- 
gists and not by Palaeolithic archaeolo- 
gists. For this reason the present writer's 
“reply” to Miiller-Beck’s contribution 
will be limited to the following brief 
comments: 


a) Introducing the term “Late Intergla- 


cial Interstadial Complex” to — include 
events (Le., the Brorup-Loopstedt Inter 
stadial) that are demonstrably of Early 


Wiirm age seems confusing. 

b) The Lebenstedt Phase as marking an 
interval when cold conditions prevailed 
definitely has validity, but Miiller-Beck’s 
reasons for considering that this marks the 
beginning of an “Early Glacial Phase,” 
which, together with the preceding “Late 
Interglacial Interstadial Complex,” consti- 
tutes a main “Anaglacial Phase,” are diffi 
cult to understand. 

c) Only with the next onset of cold con 
ditions, which is referred to as the Vogel 
herd-Achenheim Phase, does Miiller-Beck 
begin his “Full Glacial”—i« Lower 
Stage of the Wiirm Glaciation, according 
to Muller-Beck’s scheme. Uhis corresponds 
with what the present writer has referred 
to as the Early Phase of the Main Wiirm 
However, the present writer, who recently 
visited the Vogelherd Cave and examined 
the archaeological materials found there by 
Riek (1954; 1960: 71-87), can find no a 
priori grounds for assigning cither of the 
two Aurignacian occupations of this im 
portant locality to such an early horizon. 

d) The Paudorf Interstadial (or ? Oscil 
lation) is considered to separate the Vogel 
herd-Achenheim Phase, or “Lower Stage of 
the Full Glacial,” from the Pollau (Pavlov) 
Phase. The following mild interval, fox 
which Muller-Beck proposes the term Dor- 
dogne Phase (= de Heinzelin’s Interstadial 
III LV), was brought to a close by the onset 
of cold conditions (= Oldest Dryas: paleo 
botanical Zone la), the entire series of 
i.c., from the beginning of the Pau 
dorf interval to the end of Oldest Dryas 
times constituting the “Upper Stage of the 
Full Glacial.” 

e) Finally, the Late Glacial Phase in 
Miiller-Beck’s sequence corresponds in the 
main with what the present writer has re 
ferred to as the Late Wiirm Stage. 


events 


In essence, if the present writer un- 
Miiller-Beck’s 
rectly, he proposes (a) that the entire 
span of time since the Riss-Wiirm In 
terglacial covered by the Early Wiirm 
(including its several oscillations) and 
Interstadial Complex 
should be grouped in a single main 
Inaglacial; and (b) that all 
events of Main Wiirm (including the 


derstands scheme cor- 


the Gdéttweig 


stage, the 


Paudorf Oscillation) and Late Wiirm 
age should be assigned to a second main 
stage, the Wiirm Glacial. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, from a terminological 
point of view, the scheme set forth 
elsewhere by the present writer (Movius 
1960a) is in many respects unwieldy, 
he nonetheless feels that in the light 
of our present knowledge it lends itself 
to greater precision than does the one 
proposed by Miller-Beck. Certainly the 
latter’s contribution emphasizes the 
urgent need for the establishment of 
regional sequences and for a terminol- 
designate the cold maxima 
within the Wiirm. Accordingly, certain 
of his proposals should be given care- 


ogy to 


ful consideration. In other words, it is 
particularly to the terminology pro- 
posed by Miiller-Beck for designating 
the main phases of the Last Glaciation 
(A and B on his chart) that the present 
writer objects. 

On comments of Narr: Because of 
terminological difhculties—for example, 
use of the term “Early Glacial Period” 
lor designating a span of time mani 
festly later than the Early Wiirm—it is 
exceedingly difficult to follow the 
strictly geological section of Narr’s com 
ments. Certainly if he had presented a 
substantive argument for an early dat 
ing of the Géttweig Interstadial Com 
plex which he suggests ended “ ‘around. 
or more probably before, 50,000 B.c.,” 
then the present writer would be in 
clined to agree that this possibility 
“Should at least be borne in mind as 
an alternative solution.” Granting the 
supporting evidence is clear in Narr’s 
mind, however, he has failed to organ 
ive and present it in a convincing man 
ner. Since the basis for Narr’s geologi 
cal sequence is obscure, the present 
writer proposes to confine his “reply” 
to a brief consideration of certain of 
the archaeological aspects of this con- 
tribution. 

Very few Western archaeologists have 
ever seen Vertes’ so-called “Aurigna- 
Istalldsk6 Cave, 
situated in the Bukk Mountains (Hun- 
garv). Certainly 


cian II” series from 


neither the text nor 
the illustrated pieces in Vértes’ report 
(Vértes et. al. 1955) supports the claim 
that this assemblage “has traits sug- 
gesting that it was in contact with the 
oldest horizon of Gravettian elements 
in Central Europe.” 

The stratigraphic facts established by 
Bordes for the Young Loess sequence 
in the Paris Basin are not in accord with 
the correlations which Narr has pro 
posed. Therefore there is no basis for 
the claim that the mate” of 
Goderville is approximately the same 


“Série 


age as the culture layers of Pavlov and 


Dolni Véstonice. For further discus 
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sion of the Goderville 
Movius (1960a: 365) and the “reply’ 


locality, see 
to de Heinzelin’s comments in the pres 
ent issue of CA. 

The present writer, who has spent 
the past two field seasons excavating 
an extensive Périgordian Ve occupation 
Abri 
would be 


laver at the Pataud, Les Eyzies 
interested to 
know why this level “should be placed 
later Paudorf-Stillfried B.” In 


point of fact, no deposits that can defi 


(Dordogne), 
than 


nitely be assigned to the Paudorf have 


ever been described in southwestern 
France. 
One fails to understand the basis 


for Narr’s objection to the present 
writer's contention that the Hambur 
gian of northern Germany and _ the 
Middle Magdalenian (III-IV) of south- 
western France are of approximately 
the same age. Certainly this is suggested 
not only by the geological evidence, but 
also by the radiocarbon dates. Admit 
tedly Narr 
pointing out that “the radiocarbon- 
dated layers of the Cantabrian Magda- 
lenian III are not 
same age as those of France.” However, 
to evoke “retardation and archaic 
aspects of late sites” in support of this 


may be quite correct in 


necessarily of the 


contention seems inadmissible specu- 
lation, especially since there is abso 
lutely no evidence available at present 
to support such a claim. 

Further comments on Narr’s concep 
tion of the Upper Palaeolithic sequence 
in southwestern France seem unneces 
sary. Suffice it to add that certain of the 
problems which he has set forth are at 
present under intensive investigation. 
\t this juncture various working hy 
potheses are beginning to emerge, and 
these will be fully discussed in an article 
now in preparation. In the meantime, 
(Movius 1960a: 
387), it does not seem likely that pure 
unfounded speculation, which has no 
bearing whatsoever on the field evi- 
is likely to advance our knowl- 
edge of the very complex nature of the 
Palaeolithic 
Dordogne region of southwest- 


as stated elsewhere 


dence, 
Upper sequence in the 
classic 
ern France. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


INTRODUCTION 


In Czechoslovakia, as in most Central 
and East European countries, the term 
“anthropology” refers to the biological 
study of man, i.e., to physical anthro 
pology. However, physical anthropol- 
ogy has traditionally denoted a_ field 
substantially narrower than is desig 


nated, at times, as “human biology.” 


rieties (“races”) of man. It is only nat 
ural that in research special attention is 
being paid to the physical characteris 
tics of the inhabitants of the Czech and 
Slovak lands, past as well as present. 
Physical anthropology has one root in 
theoretical, the other root in applied 
biological sciences. In contrast to sey 
eral European countries, in which insti 
tutes and chairs of physical anthropol 
ogy are incorporated into the colleges 


Thus it does not include such biosocial ol 
ise iplines as demography o1 anthropo 
geography. As taught and studied in 
Crechoslovakia, anthropology does not 


biological sciences. 


Czechoslovakia 


Nevertheless, 


include the various branches of science heavy 


emphasis 
(such as prehistoric are heology, ethnog 
raphy, linguistics, or Comparative stud 
ies of religion) which constitute cultural 
anthropology. In Czechoslovakia, then, 
anthropology refers to the Science of 


Man in the narrower sense. It may be lishments financed by the Ministry 


defined as the science of human phy Health. 
sique, man’s phylogenetic evolution and 


ontogenetic development, and the va 
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medicine, the Institutes of Anthro- 
pology in Czech and Slovak universities 


are attached to colleges of natural o1 


placed on medical training as a desider- 
atum for physical anthropologists. Im- 
portant work in physical anthropology 
is being carried on in medical schools 
of the universities and in research estab 


It was noted earlier that anthropol 
ogv in Czechoslovakia does not encom- 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


by Milan Dokladal and Josef Broek 


pass cultural anthropology. Neverth« 
less. a number of problems investigated 
by Czech and Slovak anthropologists are 
closely related to such fields as arche- 
ology and ethnography, and a close col 
laboration is maintained with these 
scientific disciplines. 


IHE GENERAL SETTING 


At the time when Czech universities 
were forcibly closed (November 17, 
1939), there existed in Czechoslovakia 
two Institutes (Departments) of Anthro- 
pology, associated with colleges of nat- 
ural sciences. The Institute in Prague 
was founded, with roots going back to 
1908, by Jindfich Matiegka. In the 
framework of Charles University it was 
further developed in collaboration with 
Jiri Mal¥, who took over the direction 
of the Institute in 1932. The Institute 
of Anthropology in Brno was founded 
(in 1923) and developed by Vojtéch Suk 
as a part of Masaryk (now Purkyné) 
Universitv. Between the two World 
Wars, most of the research in physical 
anthropology was concentrated in these 
two institutes. 

In addition, starting in 1928, Karel 
\bsolon began to develop in Brno the 
museum “Anthropos,” designed as an 
international institute for research on 
the origin and evolution of man and 
culture. In Prague the “Museum otf 
Man” was established after the First 
World War with the aid and financial 
support of Ales Hrdlitka, the outstand- 
ing American physical anthropologist, 
who was of Czech origin. The Museum 
was attached to the Anthropological In 
stitute (Department) of Charles Univer 
sity. 


* Dedicated to the living memory of Ales 
Hrdlicka 
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In the Czech lands (Bohemia, Mora- 
via, part of Silesia) anthropological re 
search was also carried on in biological, 


anatomical, physiological, and hygienic 


institutes of the medical colleges; in the 
Pedological Institute of the City of 
Prague: as well as in connection with 
investigative work in psychiatry, serol 
ogy, and the science and medicine of 
exercise and sports. One of the present 
authors (J. B.) was first introduced to 
anthropological research in the Insti 
tute of Social Medicine, forming part of 
the medical services of the former Bata 
Shoe Company in Zlin (the present 
Gottwaldov, in Moravia: see Brozek 
1958). 

In Slovakia, physical anthropology 
was not highly developed before 1939. 
At the Comenius University in Brati 
slava there existed no independent an- 
thropological research institute, even 
though in some of the University’s de 
partments there were research workers 
interested in physical anthropology, e.g. 
in the department of anatomy (directed 
by Zdenék Frankenberger) and the de 
partment of biology (directed by Josef 
Babor 

During the war the Czech anthropo 
logical institutes, including their direc- 
tors and staff, fared poorly. The force 
ful closing of the Czech universities 
during the German occupation resulted 
in the cessation of research at the an- 
thropological institutes. The Prague in- 
stitute was incorporated into the Ger- 
man University of Prague, and the 
former director, Professor Jiri Maly, 
was unable to continue his scientific 
work. At the end of the war the Insti- 
tute was in a deplorable state. The col- 
lections, which had been concentrated 
mostly in the Hrdli¢ka Museum of 
Man, as well as the departmental furni 
ture, apparatus, and the extensive Ii 
brary, suffered severe damages and 
losses. 

The fate of the Anthropological In 
stitute in Brno was even more bitter. 
The building which housed the insti 
tute was heavily damaged by a bomb. 
Its director, Professor Suk, known for 
his anti-racist views, had to leave Brno 
to save his life; until the end of the war, 
he worked as a physician in the local 
hospital in a small Czech provincial 
town. 

The younger anthropologists, scien 
tific workers and assistants in the two 
Institutes, also had to interrupt thei 
scientific careers. The majority of them 
found employment as high school (gym 
nasium) teachers. Those who had medi 
cal training were employed in hospitals 
and other medical services. Some con 
tinued to carry on private anthropo- 
logical studies. However, there was no 
possibility of publishing the results of 
their work. Contacts with investigators 
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abroad were made nmiore dithcult and 
eventually ceased altogether. 

It was a major blow to physical 
anthropology in Czechoslovakia when 
the publication of Anthropologie was 
stopped in 1941. The journal was 
founded in 1923, with the help of Ales 
Hrdli¢ka, the founder (1918) and first 
editor of the American Journal of Phys 
ical Anthropology. The 19 volumes of 
Inthropologie, published — between 
1923 and 1941, represent a significant 
contribution to the science of physical 
anthropology. 

Phe most paintul chapter in the his 
tory of Czech anthropology is the break 
ing up of Absolon’s institute and mu 
seum “Anthropos” and the destruction 
of the valuable anthropological collec 
tions of the Diluvial division of the Mo 
ravian Museum in Brno. The founder 
of the institute, Professor Karel Abso 
lon, was expelled from the institute and 
the museum, and both institutions were 
taken over by the German occupiers. A 
substantial part of the collections, in 
cluding many world-renowned paleo 
anthropological relics discovered in Mo 
ravia’s diluvial deposits, was transferred 
to a castle in the town of Mikulov. Be 
fore the German troops left the area, 
toward the end of the war, the castle 
was set on fire and a large part of the 
priceless collections was destroyed. The 
material destroyed included many ol 
the finds originating in the Moravian 
mammoth-hunting grounds at Dolni 
Véstonice, osteological material relating 
to Homo predmostensts, several crania 
of the neodiluvial man of Mladeé, hu- 
man skeletal remains from Dolni Vés- 
tonice, cranium Brno II, and other rare, 
irreplaceable items. This material, for- 
merly concentrated in the Brno insti- 
tutes, had been the pride of Czech 
anthropology, and had attracted the 
attention of specialists from all parts of 
the world. By a happy accident, some 
objects documenting the primitive art 
of diluvial man in Moravia were saved 
from destruction. Thus preserved were 
the world-famous Venus of Véstonice 
and a portrait of a woman cut in ivory, 
invaluable for the study of man’s paleo 
history and his earliest artistic creativity. 

Ihe war-time losses in personnel 
were also heavy. In Bohemia, two of the 
initiators of modern Czech anthropol- 
ogy died. These were Professor Jindrich 
Matiegka (August 4, 1941), the founder 
of the Anthropological Institute at 
Charles University, Prague (see Skerlj 
and Brozvek 1952); and Professor Lubor 
Niederle (June 14, 1944) who, in 1891, 
was named the first instructor (docent) 
of anthropology in the Czech lands, and 
later became professor of prehistoric ar- 
cheology and ethnology in Prague. In 
the U.S.A., Ales Hrdli¢ka also passed 
away (September 5, 1943). Unquestion- 


ably the greatest anthropologist of 
Czech origi, Hrdli¢ka had spent most 
of his life abroad, but he was sincerely 
interested in scientific developments in 
Czechoslovakia and aided Czech anthro- 
pology in many ways. 

In the early post-war years all scien- 
tific workers, including the anthropol 
ogists, were faced with three tasks: (1) 
reorganizing the research institutes of 
the universities; (2) training, with mini 
mal delay, the young men and women 
who were denied university education 
during the 6 long years of the Occupa 
tion; and (3) catching up with develop 
ments in science which took place be 
tween 1939 and 1945. Relentless effort 
and long hours of work enabled the 
Czech anthropologists to make satisfac 
tory progress along all three fronts. The 
teaching of anthropology was renewed 
one month after the cessation of fight 
ing, and plans were laid for research 
with a minimum loss of time. 

During the 15 post-war years (1945— 
1960) the anthropological institutes 
doubled in number. Equally important 
was the significant increase in the num 
ber of biological and medical research 
institutes with anthropologists on their 
staffs. A new generation of Czech and 
Slovak anthropologists is growing up 
and is slowly but surely filling the gaps 
in personnel caused by the war. Untor- 
tunately, the losses suffered by the mu 
seum collections cannot be repaired. 

\t present there are in Czechoslova 
kia some 30° physical anthropologists 
with university training actively work- 
ing in their field) of specialization. 
Research in physical anthropology is car- 
ried on in some two dozen different es 
tablishments. The productivity of Czech 
and Slovak anthropologists is well docu- 
mented by the bibliography compiled 
by one of the authors of the present 
communication (Dokladal 1955c) and 
published by the Anthropological So 
ciety in Brno. The bibliography cites 
756 publications issued during the first 
10 post-war years (1945-1954). 


THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 


Institutions in which anthropologists 
are active (Figure 1) can be classified 
into 4 groups: universities (colleges of 
natural sciences, biology, medicine, and 
education); special research institutes 
associated with the Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences; Ministry of Education and 
Ministry of Health; and museums. 


COLLEGES OF NATURAL. SCIENCES 
AND BIOLOGY 


In 4 universities (Charles University 
in Prague, Masaryk [now Purkyné| Uni- 
versity in Brno, Palack¥ University in 
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Olomouc, and Comenius University in 
Bratislava) 
institutes, 


of natural o1 


there are anthropological 


associated with the colleges 
The 


addition of a college of natural sciences 
Safarik University in 


biological sciences. 


to the Kosice, 
which is expected to have its own insti 
tute of anthropology, is planned. 
Inthropological Institute, College o 
Biological Sciences, Charles University, 
Prague. This institute was the first of its 
kind to be 
lands. It began, modestly, as a“ 


established in the Czech 
cabinet” 
in 1908. In 1918 it was transformed into 
and was di 

Matiegka 

Maly 
Institute is 


an independent institute, 


rected by Professor until 
became. its 
well 


equipped with instruments, including 


1932, when Protesso1 


head. ‘Today the 


those needed for research in “physio 
logical anthropology,” and has ade 
quate library facilities. While it suffers 
from a shortage of space, it is one of 


Furope’s largest and best-equipped an 
thropological institutes. It provides fa 
cilities for research in all fields of physi 
cal anthropology. 

\fter the war the Institute was again 
directed from 1945 to July 1950 by Pro 
Maly. death, 
Vojtéch Fetter has been in charge; he is 


fessol Since his docent 


assisted by Chrudos Troniéek, Svatava 
‘Titlbachova, and Karel HajniS. Former 


students, including pre-war and_ post 


war assistants of the Institute, are pur- 


suing anthropological research in nu- 
merous institutions. 

While investigations were carried out 
in various areas of anthropology during 
the 15 post-war years, studies in physical 


(somatic), forensic, and ethnic anthro- 
pology predominate. Anthropological 
research is being done on the skeletal 


remains of outstanding individuals. Ma 
terial from crypts, churches, and ossu- 
In connection 
individ- 
sometimes identified with the 
aid of anthropological methods. Close 


aries is being worked on. 
criminal 
uals are 


with investigations, 


collaboration is maintained with vari 
ous medical establishments in connec- 
tion with the assessment of physical de- 
velopment of children and adolescents. 
Plastic reconstructions of the head and 
the face of man’s evolutionary ancestors 
and of the historical inhabitants of the 
Czech lands have been prepared in col- 
laboration with sculptors. The Institute 
has organized several field expeditions 
(including the important field studies 
in Silesia of 1947 and 1949), 
detailed anthropometric investigations 
of forest workers from. all 
Czechoslovakia, and the anthropometric 


as well as 
areas ol 


study of several thousand participants 
in the 1955 all-state athletic 
(“Spartakiada”). The Institute collabo 
rates with light industry in standardiz- 


games 


ing the dimensions of various products. 
In the past years ine reased attention has 
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Location of institutions in Czechoslovakia in which anthropologists are 


active. 


been paid to the anthropometry of ath- 
letes and to certain problems of racial 
typology. Lecture outlines of anthropol- 
ogy and a laboratory guide were pre- 
pared. The workers of the Institute also 
take part in the popularization of their 
discipline. Several exhibits 
ranged, concerning the origin and evo- 
lution of man, human races, and the 
work of AleS Hrdlicka. Several popular 
publications were 


were ar- 


devoted to human 


evolution and to the varieties of man- 


kind. 

Anthropological Institute, College of 
Natural Sciences, Pur- 
During the wat 
the Institute suffered heavy losses, espe- 
cially as regards its serological 


Masaryk (now 


kyné) University, Brno. 
and an- 
thropometric laboratories, and its col- 
lections which had been enriched by 
many objects gathered in various parts 
of the world by the founder of the Insti- 
tute, Professor Suk. Since the old build- 
ing was badly damaged, the Institute 
was moved after the war into modern 
and ample quarters. Fortunately, Pro- 
Suk, the dean of Czech anthro 
pologists, was able to return to work, 
and he took energetic steps toward the 
renewal of teaching and research. He 
aided by his student and co- 
worker, docent (today professor) Jind- 
rich ValSik. In 1949, when Professor Suk 
reached 70 years of age and retired, Dr. 
ValSik took over the direction of the 
Institute and the lectures in anthropol- 
ogy. With the help of the younger men, 


fessor 


was ably 


the Institute was soon rebuilt. Today 
is well equipped, and its library collec 
tions are fairly representative. 

The generation of anthro- 
pologists is active along several direc 
tions, with special emphasis on three 
topics: 1) Anthropological research on 
the population of the Czech lands, with 
special attention to Moravia and Silesia, 
is being continued; in this field the 
Brno Anthropological Institute has had 
a good record of performance in the 
pre-war years. 2) A second group of in- 
vestigators is working in 


younger 


dactyloscopy. 
with special reference to its applica- 
tions in the determination of paternity. 
3) A number of research workers are 
concerned with the problems of physi- 
cal development of children, including 
the changes brought about by the war 
and those taking place during the post- 
war years. In addition to these main 
topics, studies have been made of sex 
differences in physique 
changes. 

In 1954 Professor ValSik was called to 
the Comenius University in Bratislava 
with the assignment of developing a 
new Institute of Anthropology. The 
Institute has remained in the 
charge of Anna Lorencova, who in re 
cent years has been especially interested 

prehistorical and historical anthro 
pology. She is working on the skeletal 
materials obtained in connection with 
archeological investigations undertaken 
in Moravia, especially the material dat- 


and of age 


Brno 


457 








ing from the times when the Czech 
lands were first settled by Slavic peo- 
ples. She collaborates closely with in- 
vestigations carried out in southern Mo- 
ravia by the Prehistorical Institute of 
the College of Philosophy in Brno. Her 
specialty is the study of deformed crania 
found in the Czech lands. 

Professor Suk, who reached the age ol 
80 on September 18, 1959, lives in retire 
ment in Brno. For his lifelong work in 
anthropology he was decorated with the 
Order of Work. He continues his scien 
tific labors, and recently published a 
major work on the equality of human 
races. He follows with interest the de 
velopments in anthropology in Czecho 
slovakia and abroad, and takes part in 
anthropological conferences and in the 
meetings of the Anthropological Soci 
ety, which he helped to found. 

Inthropological Institute, College of 
Natural Sciences, Palacky University, 
Olomouc. This was the first anthropo 
logical institute established following 
the Second World War, when in 1946 
the University was renewed in the an 
cient Moravian city of Olomouc. The 
Institute was called at first the Institute 
of Child Biology, and for some time it 
was associated with the College of Edu 
cation. Since 1959 the Institute has been 
part of the Palacky University. The In 
stitute was developed by Dr. V. Fetter, 
on “loan” from Prague who, in the 
early post-war years, gave lectures in 
Olomouc on anthropology and child bi 
ology. In 1947 Dr. Jaroslav Smirak 
joined the Institute, which is now mod 
estly equipped, with focus on research 
on living man. In addition to teaching. 
members of the Institute carry out r¢ 
search, mostly in collaboration with the 
Anthropological Institute of Charles 
University in Prague, on several topics 
industrial 
workers of Silesia, and forest workers. 


Silesian school children, 


In recent years the emphasis has shifted 
to the physical growth and develop 
ment of children and adolescents. 
Inthropological Institute, College of 
Natural Sciences, Comenius University. 
Bratislava. Lectures in anthropology 
were initiated in Bratislava after 1945. 
Professor Jiri Maly. from Prague, served 
as the first lecturer. After his death 
E. Steklatova, from the Anatomical 
Institute of the College of Medicine in 
Bratislava, helped out for a time. In 
1952 the lectures were taken over by 
Professor J. ValSik, who in 1954 moved 
permanently from Brno to Sratislava, 
with the assignment of establishing, first 
a cabinet, and later (1955) an Institute 
of Anthropology. The Institute has the 
necessary basic equipment and is being 
steadily enriched. Its head is assisted by 
Milan Gern¥, Milan PospiSil, Maria 
Drobna-Krutélova, and Matej Hanu 
lik. Thus, as regards personnel, the 
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Institute is the largest anthropological 
establishment in Czechoslovakia. Re 
search is carried on in four directions: 
somatology of Slovak school children; 
ethno-anthropological investigations in 
Slovakia; osteology; and dactyloscopy 
and dermatoglyphics. The personnel 
collaborates closely with the Anatomi 
cal Institute of the College of Medicine 
in Brno. 


COLLEGES OF MEDICINE 


In Czechoslovak colleges of medicine, 
which administratively are a part of the 
universities, there exist no independent 
institutes of anthropology. Neverthe 
less, active work in this field is going on, 
especially in several institutes of anat 
omy and biology, but also in some of the 
clinics. 

{natomical Institute, College of 
Medicine, Charles University, Prague. 
Professor Ladislav Borovansky, director 
of the Institute and dean of Czechoslo 
vak anatomists. is well known among 
anthropologists for his pre-war studies, 
carried out in collaboration with his as 
sociates, on the growth and ossification 
of bones in human males from birth to 
adulthood. He has published a mono 
graph on sex differences in human cra 
nia. Two of his present assistants are 
active in the borderland between an 
thropology and anatomy: Milan Dos 
kodil (physical development of infants, 
osteology) and Radomir Cihak (anthro 
pology of soft tissues comparative my 
ology). 

fnatomical Institute, College of 
Vedicine, Masaryk (now Purkyné) Uni 
versity, Brno. The Anatomical Institute 
in Brno provides very favorable condi 
tions for research in anthropology. The 
director of the Institute, Professor Zla 
bek, has always been interested in phys 
ical anthropology, as can be seen from 
the fact that he obtained a doctor's de 
eree in natural sciences in addition to 
his M.D. Today he is principally inter 
ested in) microscopic and functional 
anatomy. However, his many. earlier 
studies in comparative myology have 
significance not only for the anthropol 
ogy of the soft tissues in man but for 
the study of primates in general. His 
continued interest in physical anthro 
pology is attested by his serving as 
president of the Brno Anthropological 
Society. Osteological studies carried out 
in the Institute have concerned such 
topics as the effect of the loss of teeth on 
the shape and size of the human mandi 
ble (V. Janaéek, I. Malec 1953), and the 
development of the sulcus nervi ulnaris 
in the humerus (J. Filkuka, Z. VlaSin 
1953). In recent vears variations of 
the human skull have been investigated 
systematically (FE. Svobodova 1953, V. 
Pokorny 1953, K. Balabanova, Z. Stastny, 
J. VaSitek, V. Zavrelova 1955). 


Since 1953 Milan Dokladal, assistant 
in the Institute, has been principally 
concerned with physical anthropology. 
Besides ad hoc topics, his research 
has dealt primarily with two problems: 
(1) the relative stability of human racial 
characteristics and the influence of vari 
ous conditions upon them; (2) the anat 
omy of human growth. During his asso 
ciation with the Anthropological Insti 
tute in Brno he was also concerned with 
the ethnic anthropology of Moravia. 

Anatomical Institute, College — of 
Medicine, Charles University, Hradec 
Kralove. Professor Jan Hromada, the 
director of the Institute, had previously 
analyzed skeletal materials from Bohe 
mian ossuaries. The assistant in the 
Institute, Premysl Polatek, studied the 
interrelations between physical charac 
teristics of man at the Anthropological 
Institute in Brno. At the present time, 
material is being gathered in the Insti 
tute for osteological studies on pri 
mates. The junior assistant of the In 
stitute, Helena Mala, is) specifically 
concerned with physical anthropology 
and is working on skeletons from a va 
riety of prehistoric burial grounds. 

Anatomical Institute, College of 
Medicine, Palack) University, Olo 
mouc; Anatomical Institute, College of 
Medicine, Charles University, Plzen. At 
the present time, no technically trained 
anthropologists are on the staff of either 
ol these institutes. However. some ol 
the studies carried out in recent years 
are relevant for anthropology. In Plzen, 
Jiri Hert and Vaclav Novak investi 
gated the growth of the long bones, the 
localization of nutrient foramina in 
bones, and the morphological differ 
ences between the individual metacat 
pal and metatarsal bones. In regard to 
the work of the anatomists in Olomouc. 
reference should at least be made to the 
investigations on the development. of 
septum humerale and foramen supra 
trochleare of the humerus. carried out 
by Josef Zrzavy, director of the Insti 
tute, and his co-workers. In recent vears 
some members of the Institute’s staff 
(Hrnéir, Lisonék) have been engaged 
in research on child development. 

Biological Institute, College of Medi 
cine, Charles University, Prague. In ad 
dition to his concern with other prob 
lems, the director of the Institute, 
Bohumil Sekla, is interested in human 
genetics. As long ago as 1937, Sekla and 
one of us (J. B.) discussed plans for joint 
somato-psychological investigations on 
twins. Unfortunately. the march of 
politico-historical events, with the pan 
tial (1938) and eventually total (1939) 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, made it 
impossible to carry out these plans. In 
1946 Professor Sekla published a vol 
ume on “Heredity in) Nature and in 
Society.” He serves as legal expert fon 
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biological tests of paternity, and is 
studying their theoretical basis and 
their reliability. In this field he has the 
collaboration of Lidmila Mala, widow 
of Professor Jiri Maly. Dr. Mala is also 
interested in the heredity of finger 
prints. 

Biological Institute, College of Medi 
cine. Charles University, Plzen. Both 
Professor Bohumil Krajnik, the direc- 
tor of the Institute, and Evzen Strouhal, 
one of the assistants, have been active 
in anthropological research. Professor 
Krajnik had already become well 
known in the pre-war years fon his prop 
agation of constitutional studies. He 
was one of the founders (1936) of the 
Czechoslovak Biotypological Society. 
When one of us (J. B.) was leaving for 
the U.S. in 1939, he brought with him, 
on Dr. Krajnik’s request, a volume ot 
studies published by the Biotypological 
Society and dedicated to AleS Hrdliéka. 
There was a strong branch of the Bio 
typological Society in Zlin (the present 
Gottwaldov) which owed much to Dr. 
Krajnik’s enthusiasm. We (J. B.) re 
member with pleasure the stimulating 
meetings of the Zlin branch of the So- 
ciety, in one of which we had the privi- 
lege of discussing statistical methods ap- 
plied in research on human biology. 

\mong the larger studies undertaken 
by Professor Kraynik in recent years, we 
may mention his extensive anthropo 
metric investigation of boys and girls 
in the 11 to 18 vear age-range and the 
study of their physique with reference 
to constitutional types. This work has 
not yet been published. Dr. Strouhal 
collaborates with Professor Kraynik in 
the evaluation of methods and indices 
used for the characterizations of consti 
tutional types. His personal interest is 
the field of prehistoric anthropology. At 
present he is engaged in the study of 
morphological characteristics of denti 
tion and dental pathology. especially 
the formation of dental cavities, in the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Cvech 
lands, 

The Institute for Medicine in Physi 
cal Education, College of Medicine, 
Charles University, Prague. Vhe divi 
sion of anthropometry, established in 
this Institute in 1949, specializes in the 
anthropometry of sports and exercise. 
Lhe division was developed by Zdentk 
Novak, who was succeeded by Vladimir 
Novotny in 1954. The principal task of 
the division is the study of the morpho 
logical changes typical for certain sports 
and resulting either from faulty train- 
ing techniques or one-sided exercise. 
On the basis of the study of these short 
comings, means are sought for thei 
prevention, Attempts are also made to 
define the complexes of somatic charac 
teristics typical fon individual sports, 
and to clarify the concept of “sport 
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types.” Today the interest is shifting 
more and more from a static to a dy- 
namic anthropometry (see Count 1955), 
and emphasis is placed on somatic 
changes resulting from physical activ- 
ity. Here anthropometric research has 
close contacts with the investigations of 
sport physiologists. 

Anthropology in clinical establish- 
ments associated with the colleges of 
medicine. Some of these establishments, 
such as the Children’s Clinics, plan to 
employ professionally trained anthro- 
pologists. While this is a project for the 
future, a number of physicians have 
technical knowledge of physical anthro 
pology and apply it in their work. Thus 
Ferdinand Skaloud (1949), professor of 
orthodontia in Prague, emphasizes an 
thropological data and points of view 
in dentistry. 

\nthropometric examinations are es 
sential in the characterization of chil- 
dren's health status. Several publica 
tions have been concerned with this 
topic. In recent years, Marie Novakova, 
a research anthropologist in the Divi 
sion of Rehabilitation of the First Chil- 
dren’s Clinic, College of Medicine, 
Charles University in Prague, has been 
studying the formation of the chest in 
children, and its deformations resulting 
from different pathological processes. 
In the out-patient department of the 
Children’s Division of the Polyclinic in 
Prague, Milada Horackova and Zdenka 
Kuncova, both physicians, are studying 
disorders of growth trom the point of 
endocrinology. In the Balneological 
Research Institute at Marianské Lazné, 
V. Krizek examined the relations be 
tween different types of nephrolithiasis 
and somatic characteristics, especially 
the eye color. In Brno, Karel Kubiéek, 
a school physician, and his wile, Bozena 
Kubickova, a physician in the Chil 
dren’s Hospital in Brno, have long been 
interested in the systematic anthropo 
metric follow-up of school children and 
have devoted a number of publications 
to this subject. Pavol Andrik is intro- 
ducing anthropological methods in 
dentistry at the Stomatological Clinic, 
College of Medicine, in Bratislava. 

Several doctors of medicine are en 
gaged in the study of paleopathology of 
bones discovered in the course of arche- 
ological field) investigations. Among 
these are Otakar Hnévkovsky, profes 
sor of orthopedics in Prague. and Moj 
mir Fait, assistant in the Orthopedic 
Clinic of the College of Medicine in 
Brno. Two assistants in the dental 
clinic of the College of Medicine in 
Brno, Boris Bil¥ and Jarmila Pavlikova, 
are studving the incidence of dental 
cavities among the prehistoric inhab 
itants of the Czech lands. 
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Research in anthropology is also be- 
ing carried on in several institutes of 
occupational medicine (e.g. Eduard 
Bena in Prague), and in hematological 
departments and blood transfusion cen- 
ters (studies in sero-anthropology). 

Institute for the Organization of 
Health Care (formerly the Institute of 
Social Medicine), College of Medicine, 
Charles University, Prague. The direc- 
tor of the Institute, Professor Vaclav 
Prosek, is principally concerned with 
problems of social hygiene and social 
medicine, but he has had a long-stand- 
ing interest in anthropological prob- 
lems, especially the physical develop- 
ment of children. It may be appropriate 
to note his detailed study of the in- 
fluence of the depression of the 1930's 
on the physical development of chil- 
dren (V. Prosek 1936). After 1945 Pro- 
fessor Prosek and his co-workers  or- 
ganized several smaller studies on the 
physical development of school chil- 
dren. He participated as a consultant 
in other undertakings of this kind, espe- 
cially the all-state anthropometric in- 
vestigations of youth in 1951. Marie 
Hrubcova, assistant of the Institute, is 
engaged in the systematic study of so- 
cial anthropology, including the influ- 
ence of the family environment and 
nutrition on child development. 


COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 

(after September 1, 1959, Pedagogical Insti- 
tutes. ) 

Lectures in somatology, including 
the rudiments of physical anthropology, 
are given in all of the 19 Pedagogical 
Institutes in which future teachers for 
elementary and intermediate schools 
are being trained. However. specialists 
in anthropology are active in only two 
of these institutes, located in Prague 
and Opava. 

Chair of Biology, Pedagogical In- 
stitute, in Prague (formerly the High 
School of Education). The chair of bi 
ology of the Pedagogical Institute has 
had divisions of biology, botany, and 
zoology. In 1954 a division of anthro 
pology was established, under the di 
rection of Jaroslav Suchy. In addition 
to his teaching responsibilities, Dr. 
Suchy is devoting attention to the study 
of the somatic development of school 
children; regional ethnic anthropology 
of Czechoslovakia; and anthropologi 
cal typology. He collaborates closely 
with the Anthropological Institute of 
Charles University, where he received 
his training and formerly served as as- 
sistant. 

Chair of Biology, Pedagogical Insti 
tute, Opava (formerly Higher School 
of Education in Opava). Physical an 
thropology is professionally — repre 
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sented at the Institute by Ladislav 
Crhak. trained in 


sor Suk. He is interested principally in 


Brno under Protes 
the physical anthropology of living 
man, with special reference to the re 
gional problems of Silesia and to the 
children. He is 
with the 
Natural Sciences at the Silesian 
tute of the Czechoslovak Academy ot 


somatology of school 


also associated Division of 


Insti 


Sciences in Opava. 


ACADEMIES OF SCIENCES 


The Czechoslovak Academy of Sci 
ences is the highest scientific body olf 
the country. In collaboration with the 
universities and the research institutes 
associated with the various Ministries, 
it plans. directs, and co-ordinates all 
the scientific work in Czechoslovakia. 
In reference to the specific problems of 
Slovakia, this function is filled by the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences. At the 
present time some 90 research estab- 
active in the framework 


of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci 


lishments are 
ences, while some 50 institutes in the 
various fields of science are associated 
Slovak Academy of 


So far no independent institutes of an 


with the Sciences. 


thropology have been established in 


the tramework of either Academy. 
However 


the biomedical division, as well as in 


several of the institutes in 


stitutes of archeology and ethnography, 


deal with problems related to anthro- 


pology. Specialists in’ physical anthro 
pology are on the staffs of the insti 
tutes of archeology located in Prague, 
Brno ind Nitra. 

The Institute of Ircheolog) ~ Crecho 
ova leadem of Sciences, Prague. 


Bohm, the director of the In 


Jaroslay 
stitute, has alwavs shown understand 
ing and sympathy for anthropological 


] 


research. Being fully aware of the sig 


nificance of anthropology for archeol 
1950 an inde 
at 


the Institute of Archeology. The prin 


ogy, he established in 


pendent 


division of anthropology 


cipal task of the division, headed by 
Jaromir Chochol, is the preservation 
ind scientific analvsis of the material 
with archeo 
Hana Paleckova 


issistant in the division. ‘The 


obtained in’ connection 


logical excavations. 
serves as 
work of the division is proceeding in 
three directions: ascertaining the physi 
cal characteristics of populations that 
inhabited the territory of Czechoslo 
vakia throughout its history; examining 
functional changes. principally thos 
associated with occupational activities, 
is well as such abnormalities and patho 
logical processes as may be reflected in 
skeletal materials; and investigating the 
phylogenetic development of man. 


Evzen Viéek, now full-time in Prague, 
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was formerly associated with the divi 
sion of anthropology, Archeological In- 
stitute, Slovak Academy of Sciences in 
Nitra, in Slovakia. Dr. Viéek, a physical 
anthropologist with medical training, 
has been concerned with a broad spec 
trum of problems in physical anthro 
pology, including research on the 
living man. Nevertheless, in his intellec 
tual curriculum vitae, studies in paleo 
anthropology predominate, including 
research on the predecessors (Homo 
primigenius, Homo sapiens fossilis) of 
and on Tertiary 


present-day man, 


simians once living in the territory of 
Czechoslovakia. In the summer of 1958 
Dr. Viéek participated as anthropolo 
gist and physician in an archeological 
expedition to Mongolia, supported by 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 
The goal of the expedition was to study 
the old Turkish monument of Prince 
Kiiltegin on the River Orkhon, dating 
from the 8th century A.p. Dr. Viéek had 
the opportunity to study this early 
skeletal material, as well as to examine 
several smaller groups of the present 
population of Mongolia. 

Ircheological Institute, Czechoslovak 
lcademy of Sctences, in Brno. The In 
stitute carries on archeological investi- 
Moravia. 
represented by Milan Stloukal, trained 
in Prague. Dr. Stloukal takes care of the 
skeletal 


tions undertaken by the institute. Per- 


gations in (Anthropology is 


material obtained in excava 
sonally, he is especially interested in 
the Old Slavic Mikul- 
cice, dating from the 8th to the 10th 


century. .\ part of the skeletal material 


skeletons from 


obtained by the personnel of the In- 
stitute, especially the skeletal remains 
of Homo 
ferred to the Moravian Museum in Brno 
Jan Jelinek. Jan Pavel 


Cik, associated with the Comenius Mu- 


saplens fosstlis, was trans 


1 
for analysis by 


seum in Uhersky Brod, has worked on 


parts of the anthropological material 


going back to the period of Great 
Moravia (about the 9th century A.p.) 
and obtained in excavations at Vele 


hrad and Staré Mésto in southeastern 
Moravia, near Uherské Hradisté. 

Institute, Slovak 
of Sciences, in Nitra. The an 


Inthropological 
Icadem 
thropological division of this Institute 
Vicéek, 
During his as 
sociation with the Nitra institute, Dr. 
Vicek 
paleoanthropology — of 
skeletal 

Nitra 
main partly unanalyzed, since the In 


was developed by Ev7en who 


later moved to Prague. 


paid special attention to the 
Slovakia 
material. Un- 


and 
amassed much 
fortunately, the collections re 
stitute is at present without a scientist 
competent to work on these problems 
and interested in them. Cyril Ambros, 
trained in anthropology in’ Brno, is 
focusing his attention on the osteology 
skeletal re 


of domestic animals, the 


mains of which were and are being 
found with human skeletal remains in 
the burial grounds. At present, empha 
sis is being placed on this topic, since 
the animal bones found in the ancient 
burial grounds supplement the infor 
mation concerning the mode of life of 
prehistoric man. In this way we learn 
about the kinds of animals that were 
hunted by man at that time, and about 
the distribution of the animals in spe 
cified areas and periods of me. ‘The 
skeletal remains dating from later pe 
riods tell us which animals were do 
Phen 
furthermore, 


mesticated and raised by man. 
skeletal 


documents the 


development, 


ways in which = then 


bony structure was changing in the 
process of domestication. 
Institute, Czechoslovak 


Icademy of Sctences, Opava. This is a 


Silesian 


regional research institute devoted to 
systematic investigations of social, eco 
natural 
Division of the 


cultural, and condi 
Silesia. The 


Natural Sciences does not have on its 


nomic, 
tions in 


stall a specialist in anthropology, but 
such an opening is included in the In 
stitute’s personnel plans and should be 
filled = shortly. \t 
Crhak. from the Pedagogical Institute 


present  Ladislay 
in Opava, is collaborating with th 
Silesian Institute. Charged with sup 
porting and co-ordinating research con 
cerning nature and the people inhabit 
ing that section of Silesia which forms 
a part of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the Silesian Institute is providing finan 
work of 


cial support for the investi 


gators who are associated with other 


institutions but carry on their field 
work in Silesia. 
MINISUERY OF HEALTH 

Two ol the institutes under the juris 


diction of the Ministry of Health em 
ploy professionally trained physical an 
thropologists: The Institute for the 
Care of Mother and Child, and the In 
stitute of Hygienc. 

Institute for the Care of Mother and 
Child, Prague-Podoli. The Pediatric Di 
vision of the Institute is engaged in 
physiological and pathological investi 
gations on infants and very young chil 
dren (from birth to the age of 3 years). 
Somatic and mental development, and 
the nutrition of children in this age 
group, represent some of the principal 
research topics. Availability of repre 
sentative, reliable somatometric data is 
crucial for pediatric practice and re 
search. Since growth and development 
represent fundamental biological phe 
nomena and are of importance as indi 
cators of the child’s health status, it is 
hardly surprising that an anthropologi 
cal research group was established in 
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the framework of the Pediatric Division 
of the Institute. It is headed by Alena 
Sobova, and its principal task is to study 
the physical growth and development 
of the child during its first 
life, with special reference to the soma 


5 years ol 


tometric and qualitative morphological 
characteristics. A substantial amount of 
work has been accomplished since 1954, 
the year in which the research group 
was established. Its most) important 
single achievement was the compilation 
tabular 


of information, in form, re- 


earding the growth of children in 


height and weight. ‘The tables were 
found useful by pediatricians for the 
appraisal of the young child’s physical 
development. In addition, the results 
found uses in industry in connection 


with the standardization of clothing 
and the manufacture of furniture de 
siened for children. 

u 


The Institute of Hygiene, 


Depart 
ment of School Hygiene, Prague. i 


\ di 
vision for the morphology of the school] 
child was established in the framework 
of the Institute in 1954. The division is 
in the charge of Miroslav Prokopec, for 
merly assistant in the Anthropological 
University in 


Institute of Charles 


Prague. ‘The research program _ is 


roughly identical with that of the an 
thropological research group in the In 
Mother and 


Child, except that it is concerned with 


stitute for the Care ol 
children and adolescents in the age 
range from 3 to 18 years. New guides, 
in tabular and graphic form, were de 
veloped for a rapid appraisal of the 
somatic development of school children 
for purposes of medical practice. “The 
eraphic method of presentation, de 
veloped Dy M. Prokopec and V. Kapa 
lin, considers height and weight simul 
taneously, and enables one to evaluate 
the child’s weight in reference to his 
height, to compare his position in re 
rard to these characteristics in| groups 


of the same age, and to follow ettec 
tively the changes in height and weight 
and their relation. The Division ts co 


operating with the Centre Interna 


tfronal de U Enfant in Parts. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

J. A. Comenius Pedagogical Research 
Tnastitrete 
the biological division and of the divi- 
sion of hygiene of this Institute (A, 
Vodictka, J. Rica, V. Hladka, ]. Meiss 


ner, and others) have organized, since 


mn Prague. The personnel ol 


1945, a series of studies on the physical 
development of school children. The 
results were published in the volumi- 
nous Collection of} 
Studies, edited by Voditka and pub 
lished in 1954 


Vera Hladka has been engaged in 
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extensive research on the anatomical 
and physiological characteristics of the 
physical development of children aged 
7 to Il years. Josef Wolf is concerned 
with problems of evolution, including 
man, and is active in bringing the ac 
complishments of anthropology to the 
attention of the public, especially the 
school children. He takes part in the 
development of the course outlines in 
biology for use in non-technical 
schools. He defends the point of view 
that anthropology should be accorded 
the same place in the teaching of biol 
ogy that has been accorded to botany 
and zoology. 

Physical Education Insti 


lute, Prague. In the physiological divi 


Resear h 


sion of this institute, Jana Parizkova is 
introducing new approaches to the 
study of human physique based on th 
point of view that height and weight 
are inadequate criteria of somatic 
growth and development, since they 
do not enable us to analyze body weight 
in terms of its components (skeleton, 
musculature, adipose tissue, plus viscera 
and skin). In this she takes into ac 
count modern methodological develop 
ments in the study of body composi 
tion, and continues a tradition going 
back to Jiri Matiegka, who in 1921 de 
scribed a method tor the partition ol 
body weight on the basis of somatic 
Skerlj and Bro7ck 
1952, Brozek 1956a). Traditional body 


measurements are 


measurements (cl. 


supplemented by 


data on skin-fold thickness and total 


body volume, determined by undet 


water weighing. 


MUSEUMS 


Up to the present time, independent 


divisions of anthropology have not 


been established in) association with 


either the state or provincial museums. 
However, osteological specimens are 
regularly displayed in connection with 
archeological exhibits. The develop 
ment of man is frequently documented 
by reconstructions of the crania, the 
heads, and the bodies of the most sig 
nificant evolutionary predecessors of 
CONLEMporary Man. Some ol the TVUSC 
ums are of special importance for an- 
thropology because of the extensive 
skeletal material deposited in them. 
particular of the 


This is true in 


Moravian Museum in Brno and _ its 


treasures concernit Pleistocene man 


ig 
in Moravia, insofar as they were not 
war. The Na 


contains 


destroyed during the 


tional Museum in Prague 
paleoanthropological materials found 
at different sites in Bohemia and also 


at Gance in Slovakia. The Naprstek 
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Museum of General Ethnography in 
Prague contains rich anthropological 
and ethnographic collections. The ma- 
terials were gathered from all corners 
of the world by Czech explorers, eth- 
nographers, and anthropologists, and 
represent valuable documents for eth 
nographic and ethno-anthropological 
studies. Reference was made earlier to 
the Hrdlitka 


ciated with the Anthropological Insti 


Museum of Man, asso- 
tute of Charles University in Prague, 
which is of special importance for physi- 
cal anthropology. 

It may be noted that numerous re 
gional and county museums have sig 
nificance for anthropology. ‘Thus in the 
Humpolec, M. 
Prokopec helped to develop a perma 
nent exhibit devoted to the life and 

\les Hrdlitka, born in Hum 
Phe County 


County Museum. of 


work ol 
polec. Museums in Olo 
mouc and in Prerov contain valuable 
materials from the well-known diluvial 
site of Predmosti. At present, anthro 
pologists are on the staffs of only two 
museums, the Moravian Museum in 
Brno and J. A. Comenius Museum in 
UherskY¥ Brod. 

Moravian Museum in Brno. Jan Jeli 
nek, the director of the Museum and 
the principal investigator in the Divi 
sion of Diluvial Studies, specializes in 
anthropology. Since 1950, when he 
joined the Museum, he has been able 
to bring together rich skeletal remains 
dating from various archeological pe 
riods. ‘The material was obtained in 
part in the course of excavations unde 
taken by the Museum itsell (especially 
the skeletons \ge), 
and part of it was given to the Museum 
by the Archeology Institute. Dr. Jelinek 


is interested in several problems: pre 


from the Bronze 


historic populations of the Czech lands: 
skeletal 


man, especially in Moravia; morpho 


characteristics of Pleistocene 
logical variations in human skeletous 
with reference to racial origin: paleo 
pathology of the prehistoric popula 
tions; and paleontology of primates. In 
collaboration with other specialists in 
the Division of Diluvial Studies and the 
Geologico-Paleontological division, he 
is participating in excavations carried 
on at various diluvial sites in Moravia. 
These excavations are undertaken prin 
cipally for purposes of verification, but 
sometimes they vield finds significant 
for research on diluvial man and _ his 
culture. 

Within the framework of the Mora 
vian Museum, efforts are being made to 
rebuild the museum and institute “An 
\bso 
lon, and all but destroved during the 


thropos,”” founded by Professor 
war. 
J. A. 


Comenius Museum in Uhersky 


161 








Brod. Vhe Museum, established to com 
memorate J. A. Comenius, the founder 
of modern education, who was born in 
1592 (Spinka 1943), is directed by Jan 
Paveltik. who served before the Second 
World War as Professor Suk’s assistant 
in Brno. He is systematically studying 
the anthropological and ethnographic 
Slovakia, and 
analyzing skeletal material dating from 
the period of Great Moravia (about 


features of Moravian 


the 9th century), which was excavated 
in Staré Mésto, Modra near Velehrad, 
and in a number of burial grounds ol 
lesser significance. He is also engaged 
in the study of the racial typology ol 
the people of Moravian Slovakia, a re 
gion in southeast Moravia. 


MAJOR AREAS OF RESEARCH 


PALEOANTHROPOLOGY, PREHISTORIC 


AND HISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


From the point of view of paleoan 
thropology. the territory of Czechoslo 
vakia is a veritable treasure house (Fig 
ure 2). Numerous indications that these 
regions were inhabited by men of the 
Neanderthal type and by Homo sapiens 
fossilis came to light in the latter part 
of the 19th century. Soon it became ap 
parent that during the Upper Paleo 
lithic period the area now constituting 
Czechoslovakia was one of the impor 
mankind in Europe. 
In particular, Moravia, the central part 


tant centers of 


of Czechoslovakia, was so situated that 
it formed a crossroads for the migra 
tions of various groups of Pleistocene 
men. The mammoth hunters, of Cro 
Magnon entered the territory 
through the Moravian Gate and fol 


lowed the 


type, 


valleys. The 
fossil man which 
have been found in Brno, Predmosti, 
Milade?é, and Dolni Véstonice are of out 


broad river 


skeletal remains of 


standing significance in European 
paleoanthropology. 

It is ironic that many of the remains 
of diluvial man found in Moravia were 
World 
War by members of the species Homo 


sapiens. Only heaps of bone ashes re 


destroyed during the Second 


mained. Many documents of material 
culture, originating from such impor 
tant localities as Predmosti and Dolni 
Véstonice, were also destroyed. In ad 
dition, the materials from the cave of 
Sipka and from Mladeé were severely 
damaged. 

Dhus at the end of the war the paleo 
anthropologists of Czechoslovakia were 
faced with the difficult task of making 
up these losses. It was fortunate that 
the Archeological Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences was 
provided with enough financial sup 
port to engage in an intensive and sys 
tematic search for paleoanthropological 
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materials, using the most modern field 
methods. These efforts were crowned 
with results which are important for 
physical anthropology as well as for 
archeology. In the past 15 years, dis 
coveries were made of the skeletal re 
mains of fossil man which bring the 
individual skeletons close 
to 60 and the number of sites to 14. In 
this regard Czechoslovakia assumes one 


number ol 


of the most significant places in_ the 
annals of anthropology. 

The majority of the finds come from 
Moravia. The Moravian 
Brno and the Brno 


Museum in 
branch of the 
Archeological Institute of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences are carrying 
on systematic investigations of selected 
localities that were once inhabited by 
man during the Pleistocene, especially 
at Dolni Véstonice in southern Mora- 
via, and more recently at Pavlov. Con 
firmatory investigations were made at 
certain other sites which had previously 
been studied (Brno, Mlade¢). 

B. Klima (1950), who is continuing 
the investigations previously directed 
by Professor Absolon, discovered in 
1949 the grave of a woman, covered by 
the scapulae of a mammoth. An an- 
thropological description of the skele- 
ton, designated as Dolni Véstonice III, 
was provided by Jelinek (1954). The 
skeleton was that of a very slender, 
short, middle-aged woman. The mor- 
phological identify it 
definitely as an advanced type of Homo 
sapiens fosstlis, 


characteristics 


Geologically, the skeleton dates from 
the beginnings of the period Wiirm III. 
It resembles most closely the female 
calvaria designated as Dolni Véstonice 
II, found in 1930 in the same locality. 
With the skull in norma verticalis, the 
male calvaria Dolni Véstonice I, found 
in 1925, is decidedly pentagonoid and 
thus differs from the ovoid form of the 
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calvaria Dolni Véstonice IIT. By means 
of new methods of dating, using radio 
active carbon C—I4, the age of the skull 
and of the site itself has been. esti 
mated at about 26,000 years. During the 
post-war years, several ancient human 
teeth were found at Dolni Véstonice. 
These were also described by Jelinek 
(1952). 

Explorations at the new site at Pay 
lov, about one kilometer from Dolni 
Véstonice, began in 1952. This locality 
is rich in artifacts, and there are good 
reasons to expect further finds of skele 
tal remains of fossil man. In the fall 
of 1957 Dr. Klima discovered the skull 
of a man about 40 years of age. A de 
tailed description has not yet been pub 
lished, but even a cursory examination 
(Jelinek 1958) established that the skull 
exhibits a number of archaic features. 
These include powerful supraorbital 
arches, markedly developed ridges fon 
the attachment of the neck muscles and 
the muscles of mastication, and an over 
all impression of massiveness. Never 
theless, the specimen as a whole is 
morphologically modern. The skull dit 
fers from the male calvaria Dolni Vésto 
nice IT (1925), which has a finer struc 
ture, and is closer to the male skulls 
Brno Il and Predmosti II. By means 
of C-l4 the age of the Pavlov site was 
estimated at about 25,000 years. “‘Vhus 
it is about contemporaneous with the 
neighboring locality of Dolni Véstonice. 
or only slightly younger. It is interest 
ing to note this morphological hetero 
geneity in populations at about the 
same chronological horizon. 

Another discovery of remains of early 
man was made in Moravia in 1949 by 
V. Hruby, associated with the Moravian 
Museum, during the excavation at Star 
Mésto near Uherské Hradist®. The 
skeleton appears to have been that of 
a middle-aged woman of relatively short 
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stature and well developed muscula 
ture. Jelinek (1956) characterized the 
skull as a mesencephalic type of Homo 
sapiens fossilis. Geologically it is dated 
as belonging to the end of the period 
Wiirm If. The skeleton presents im 
portant similarities, on the one hand, 
with the mesencephalic skulls of meso 
lithic man from Ofnet and ‘Téviec and, 
on the othe skulls 
found at Brno and Dolni Véstonice. 
Moravia, the terri- 
tory of Bohemia has been incomparably 


hand, with the 


In contrast to 


poorer in human remains from the late 
Pleistocene. After the war some remains 
were found in the cave Zlaty Kun near 
Beroun in the Karst region of Central 
,ohemia. The skeletons, designated as 
Ziatv Kun f, 


ered between 


Il. and III, were discov- 
1950 and 1953 by the 
ProSeck. A_ preliminary 
Viéek 


(1952, 1957). who noted a number ol 


archeologist F. 
description was provided by 
primitive features. \ detailed anthro- 
pological analysis has not yet been 
made available. Geologically these skel 
etal remains date from the period 
Wiirm II; culturally they belong to the 
older phase otf the Upper Paleolithic 
period. 
There are several older finds which 
were re-examined with reference to ge 
ological dating and evolutionary status. 


Vitek (1949, 1950, 1952, 1953, 1955, 
1956, 1958) studied in detail the endo 
cranial cast of the skull found at 


Ganovee in Slovakia in 1926. In 1955 
Vitek found evidence of two hominoid 
lone bones (radius and ulna) at the 
same site. Phe remains of the man olf 
in time to the end 
of the last interglacial Riss-‘Wirm pe 
riod. Morphologically they belong to 
Neanderthal 


sometimes referred to as Homo praene 


Gianovee go back 


+ 


an early form ol man, 
anderthalensis, characterized by a small 
cranial Capacity, and known also trom 
Krapina, 1 hringsdorf, and Saccopa 
store. 

On the 
during the re-excavation of the locality 
which had vielded the skeletal remains 


designated as Brno IT, it was possible 


basis of the data obtained 


to confirm that this find belongs to the 
period Wiirm II and represents a primi 
tive type of Homo sapiens fosstlis, simi 
lar to the French Combe Capelle find 
(Jelinek 1958). ‘The remarkable male 
statue made of ivory, which was found 
at the site, indicates that Brno Il man 
was able to express himself artistically 
with a surprising degree of perfection 
(Jelinek 1957, 1958). Jelinek’s investi 
gations indicate that the Moravian 
finds of fossil man, dating from the 
older phase of the Upper Paleolithic 
period, suggest hybridization of ana 
tomically modern man with a consid- 
erably more primitive, pre-Neanderthal 
type. As far as we are aware, the West 
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European finds do not show analogi- 
cal features. 

At Svaty Prokop near Prague a skull 
was discovered in 1887 by J. Korensk¢. 
Its placement on mankind’s evolution- 
ary ladder has long been disputed. 
Vitek (1951) re-examined the skull and 
came again to the conclusion that it 
resembles some of the remains of mod- 
ern men dating from the Wiirm II pe- 
riod. Some archeologists, like Profes- 
sor Skutil (1952, 1953), dispute its 
Pleistocene origin. 


The calvaria from 


Podbaba near 
Prague, found in 1883, was also sub- 
mitted to a detailed critical re-exami- 
nation, since there were some doubts 
about its dating. Stratigraphic analysis 
of the age of the layer in which it was 
found, paleontological studies, exami 
nation of the site from the point olf 
view of material culture, and the an- 
thropological appraisal of the skull 
indicated that the find does indeed be- 
long to the Pleistocene period and spe 
cifically to the so-called primitive forms 
of Pleistocene man (Viéek 1956). 
Following Vitek (1952) and Jelinek 
(1958), the information based on the 
paleoanthropological finds in Czecho- 
slovakia can be summarized as follows: 
The existence of Neanderthal man in 
the territory of Czechoslovakia is docu 
mented by two finds, made at Ganovce 
(Riss-Wiirm) and Sipka (Wiirm 1). 
These represent the early, “general 
ized” formof Neanderthal man, and not 
the classical type. Man of the modern 
subspecies (Homo sapiens fossilis) is 
represented by several forms. The so 
called primitive forms (represented by 
the finds Zlat¥ Kun, Prokop. 
Brno Il, Podbaba, and 
Ochoz) belong to the period Wiirm II. 
The finds from Dolni Véstonice, Brno 
I, and probably also from Pavlov, rep 
resent the more fully modern forms and 
belong geologically to the period Wiirm 
Ill. The placement of the finds from 
Miladeé is undergoing a re-examination: 
most likely these belong to Wiirm II. 
Chronologically most recent is the find 


Svaty 
Predmosti, 


Staré Mésto, belonging to the period 
Wirm IIL. It represents a transition to 
Mesolithic man. 

The extent and intensity of current 
archeological investigations raise jus 
tified hopes for further discoveries of 
Paleolithic skeletal materials. In_ this 
way the losses to Czechoslovak and 
world anthropology, caused in 1945 by 
the fire at the castle of Mikulov, will be 
at least partially compensated. It may 
not be inappropriate to re-emphasize 
the great service rendered to paleo 
anthropology by Professor Karel Abso 
lon, the discoverer of Dolni Véstonice. 

In the course of systematic explora 
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tions carried on by the Archeological 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences and the Central Geological 
Institute in Prague in different Karst 
regions of Czechoslovakia, primate re- 
mains which belong to the early phase 
of the Quaternary period were re- 
cently discovered. In the Zlaty Kin cave 
in central Bohemia, with finds geo- 
logically dated from the second inter 
glacial period (“Giinz-Mindel”), and in 
the Gombasek cave near PleSivec (also 
“Giinz-Mindel”) in the Karst of south 
ern Slovakia, bones of Cercopithecidae 
were found (Viéek 1959). The specifi 
cation of the varieties has not yet been 
completed. 

In spite of intensive work in paleo 
anthropology, prehistoric and historic 
anthropology has not been neglected 
in Czechoslovakia. ‘Today, essentially all 
the skeletal materials obtained in con- 
nection with systematic archeological 
explorations and with incidental finds 
receive professional care in the anthro 
pological divisions of the archeological 
institutes in Prague, Brno, and Nitra, 
and in some of the museums. Because 
of the limited space, it is not possible 
to cite here all publications concerning 
the description and anthropological 
analysis of literally dozens of finds. The 
list of authors is a long one and includes 
J. Chochol, J. Jelinek, E. Viéek, K. Haj 
nis, M. Stloukal, J. Paveléik, and H. 
Mala, among others. 

Substantial effort is devoted to the 
study of skeletal finds dating from the 
Mesolithic and Neolithic (ProsSek and 
Viéek 1950, Vitek 1956, Hajek and 
Viéek 1956), Bronze (Jelinek 1950), La 
Péne (Stloukal 1959), (Vléek 
Slavic periods (Paveltéik 
1949, 1955, 1959; Hajni$ 1957, Stloukal 
in press). Viéek (1954) examined the 
Mongol remains found in Slovakia. 

On the basis of numerous Old Slav 
finds, docent Fetter (1956) made an at 
tempt to reconstruct their physique. He 
established that after they had left their 
common homeland north of the Car 
pathian Mountains, their physical fea 
tures underwent 


Avar 
1956), and 


substantial changes. 
particularly as the result of mixing with 
populations of different genetic back 
grounds inhabiting the lands pene 
trated by the Slavs. The Slavs living in 
the territory of Czechoslovakia in the 
10th century were of medium to high 
stature (165-170 cm), dolichoid head. 
heavy bone construction, and well-de 
veloped musculature. Historical records 
from the early Medieval period indi 
cate light pigmentation. 

In recent years attention has been 
paid to the skeletal remains from cre 
mation graves, and methods are being 
developed for the carrving out of an 
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thropological studies of these speci 
mens (Chochol 1953, 1955, 1956, 1958; 
Vicéek 1956). 

\ number of anthropologists in 
Crechoslovakia are using the methods 
of Polish and Hungarian typologists 
(Czekanowski, Wanke, Michalski, Lip- 
tuk, Nemeskéri) for the osteological 
study of racial types found among the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Czechoslo 
vakia (HajniS 1957, Mala 1957, Sdoukal 
1959). 

\ number of studies have been de 
voted to deformed (Lorencova 1956, 
1958, Viéek 1952d, Lorencova, PospiSil, 
Kelus 1958) and tre 
panned skulls (Viéek 1953, 1956, Jel 
inek 1954, Chochol 1954, 1957, Hajnis 
1956). The tact that the number of 
trepanned Old Slavic skulls found in 
the territory of Czechoslovakia has been 
increasi 


1957, Lorencova 


ig is of interest. Apparently 
trepanation was practiced only by the 
westernmost Slavs, inhabiting the tet 
ritory of present Bohemia. It should be 
noted that the finds belong to the pe 
riod of about the 10th century A.p., and 


not to the very early period of the ar- 


rival of the Slavs in the Czech lands. 
This fact. together with the lack of 
trepanation among other Slavs, sug 
gests that the Western Slavs became 


acquainted with this practice only after 
their arrival in Central Europe, either 
from neighboring groups or from the 
older population inhabiting the terri- 
tory. later Western 
Slavs. 


occupied by the 


Increased attention is being devoted 
to the study of diseases on the basis of 
the paleopathological findings on bones 
and teeth (Hnévkovsky 1959, Pavlikova 
1959). The results ot these 
studies have not yet been published 


and Bily 
systematically, but they promise to be 
of significance both for physical an 
thropology and for medicine. 

An interesting observation was made 
by Andrik (1959) in his study of a sub 
stantial number of skulls dating from 
the 9th and 10th A.D., ob 
tained from various localities in south 
ern Slovakia 
Maxillary anomalies, moderate in de 


centuries 


and southern Moravia. 
eree, were noted in only some 9°, of 
the skulls examined. By contrast, in the 
contemporary population of Czecho- 
slovakia the 


anomalies are found 


among 42°) of the population exam 
ined, and are more marked. 
Strouhal (1959) 


relief of 


followed the occlu- 


sion human molars on ma- 
terial dating from the last 3,500 years. 
He established that during this period 
there was a significant reduction in the 
number of protuberances in all the 
upper and the first lower molar teeth. 

In this context, reference should be 
made to anthropological studies of ex 


humed skeletal remains of persons fa 
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mous in the history of Bohemia, a field 
already diligently cultivated during the 
pre-war years. Docent Fetter (1951) de- 
scribed the skeletal characteristics of an 
outstanding Czech violinist of the 18th 
century, Ferdinand Laub. Viéek is en- 
gaged in the study of the physique of 
Vratislav I (died in 920) and Boleslav 
Il (died in 999), the early princes of 
Bohemia whose tombs were recently 
discovered by I. Borkovsky during 
archeological investigations of the area 
under the Prague castle. 
ANTHROPOMETRY, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


ENCI 


Phe aims of anthropometry were 


concisely stated by Prokopec and Kapa- 
lin (1958): 


1. to provide objective criteria of the phy- 
sique of individuals and groups; 

2. to provide up-to-date norms and_ re- 
examine older normative data: 

3. to characterize individuals and groups 
of individuals with reference to the 
total population; 

1. to establish a base-line for the study of 

future trends; 

to provide information on body dimen- 

sions (and, we mav add, on other so- 

characteristics, including body 
composition; cf. Brozek 1960) for the 
purposes of medicine, industry, and law. 


matic 


In Czechoslovakia, anthropometry is 
closely related to school hygiene, and 
much effort has been devoted to the 
study of the body dimensions of the 
erowing child and the adolescent. In 
this context anthropometry provides an 
objective assessment of the effects of 
changed hygienic conditions on physi- 
cal growth and development. 

Toward the close of the Second 


World War 


numerous 


and shortly thereafter, 
undertaken 


with the un 


studies were 


which were concerned 


favorable effects of the war on the 
physical status of the Czech people, 
especially manifest among the youth, 
and with the process of recovery. Dur- 
ing the vears 1945-1950, investigations 
of the somatic development of children 
were undertaken by professional per- 
sonnel associated with the anthropo 
logical institutes, colleges of medicine, 


pedagogical research institutes — in 
Prague and Brno, and by teachers 
themselves (LukaSova 1945, 1947: 5So- 
bova 1946; JuraSek 1948; Horackova 


1950; Hetéko 1950; Mastnik and Maly 
1952; Kukura and Pastoriova 1953; Vo 
ditka, Hladka and Meisner 1954; and 
others). Even though most of these 
studies were limited as regards both 
the number of individuals examined 
and the territory that was covered, the 
majority of them were carried out care 
fully and provide valuable documenta- 
tion regarding the physical develop 
ment of the Czech and Slovak youth 





during the first 5 post-war years. ‘The 
data constitute very valuable compara 
tive material for further research. 
Striking results came out of the ex- 
tensive study undertaken in the years 
1949 and 1950 by the Institute of So 
cial Medicine in Prague (Prosek, Horaé- 
kova, Hrubcova, Maly, and Mastnik 
1952), in which the data on heights 
and weights were compared with fig 
ures obtained 55 earlier (Ma- 
tiegka 1895). ‘Thus, for instance, 6-year 
old children in 1950 were on the 
average 12 cm higher and 4.5 kg heavier 
than children of the same age in 1895. 


> 


years 


‘The differences increased with age. The 
15-year-olds increased in height by 14 
cm and in weight by 13 ke. The com 
parison of measurements obtained in 
1895, 1922, 1941, 1947, and 1949 to 1950 
indicate that half of the gains were 
made during the last 5 of these years, 
These findings demonstrate that physi- 
cal development may be significantly af 
fected over a relatively short period of 
time. The facts involved are complex, 
and the significance of individual fac 
tors cannot be reliably ascertained at 
present. The presence of altered (accel 
erated) growth rates is not limited to 
city children. ‘This was shown by 
Hladka and Voditéka (1954), who exam- 
ined over 22,000 children in rural Bo 
hemia and Moravia. The study provides 
information on the relative growth rates 
of boys and girls between 6 and 15 
years ol 

The growth rate of 
Moravian children was registered by 
Bednar (1952), Votava (1952), Ptatek 
(1952), Valsik (1954), and Dokladal 
(1953). In Slovakia the same phenome 
non was observed by Kukura and Pas 
toriova (1953). In general, the city chil 
dren (Prague and Brno) are tallest and 
heaviest, followed by the Czech and 
Moravian rural youth: the Slovak chil 
dren are shortest and lightest. 


age. 


accelerated 


Improved physical status of the popu 
lation of Bohemia and Moravia is r¢ 
flected also in the weight of the new 
born. Doskodil (1953) found that the 
newborn children in Prague are some 
what taller and. significantly 
than they were 25 years ago. 


heavier 
A similar 
finding was made in Brno by Dokladal 
(1955), who also noted some increases 
in the head dimensions. 

\s a result of the marked changes in 
growth rates, all pre-war age-height 
weight tables became inapplicable and 
an urgent need was felt for new norms. 
This need was acknowledged by the 
Ministry of Health, which in Febru 
ary 1951] 
mittee with the mandate to plan and 
organize an extensive, all-state anthro 
pometric investigation of Czech and 
Slovak youth. Professor Borovansky was 
named the chairman of the committee. 


established a special com 
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There were 4 sections of the commit 
tee: 

1. Anthropological section, with subdivi- 
sions for general physical anthropology 
(V. Fetter) and for pediatric anthropol- 
ogy (J. ValSik), concerned primarily 
with the problems of methodology. 

2. Health section (V. ProSeck and O. Hnév- 
kovsk¥), responsible for the utilization 
of the anthropometric data for medical 
purposes. 

Statistical section (J. Novak), concerned 
with sampling and evaluation of the 
data, and 

. Organizational section (J. Lab), respon- 
sible for the actual operations. 


The investigation was planned very 
carefully, and it represented the largest 
undertaking since Matiegka’s classical 
study of 1895. The measurements, 
made in the fall of 1951, involved de 
terminations of height and weight of 
children between the ages of 3 and 18 
vears. The work was carried out with 
the aid of school teachers carefully 
trained in the techniques of measure- 
ment. Statistical evaluation of this very 
extensive material was undertaken by 
the Mathematical Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences in 
Prague and the Center for Health Sta- 
tistics in Bratislava. Docent Fetter and 
Dr. Lab presented the material in tabu 
lar form as a valuable aid to pediatri- 
cians and school physicians evaluating 
physical development. The mean val 
ues exceed, throughout, the previously 
established norms. Since there are re 
gional differences in physique, separate 
tables were prepared for Czech and 
Slovak boys and girls. 

While adequate data on the growth 
of children between the ages of 3 and 
I8 thus became available, information 
on children under 
still lacking. A. Sobova undertook the 
task to fill this gap. In co-operation 


3 vears of age was 


with her co-workers she examined an- 
thropometrically some 5,000 children 
in Prague and 2,500 children from the 
region of Pardubice in eastern Bo- 
hemia (Sobova 1955, 1956, 1958, 1959). 
Phe data were summarized in the form 
ol readily usable tables. The author 
established that the rate of physical 
vrowth is already accelerated in the 
early months of life. Earlier data sug- 
gested that Czech children doubled 
their birth weight by the 6th month of 
life: Sobova’s data indicate that chil- 
dren today double their weight when 
they are about 4 months old. The weight 
is tripled on the average by the 12th 
month. 

The investigations noted above pro 
vide a reliable picture of the basic 
characteristics of the somatic develop 
ment of Czech and Slovak youth dur- 
ing the major part of the post-natal 
growth period. 

Subsequent anthropometric investi- 
concerned with the 


gations became 
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factors affecting growth and the rea- 
sons for deviations from the norm. 
Clearly, cumulation of somatometric 
data has only limited value in the study 
of human physique, important as it 
may be for the purposes of applied 
anthropology. 

At this point two comments may be 
appropriate. First, body build (phy- 
sique) cannot be adequately character- 
ized on the basis of height and weight 
alone. We have emphasized elsewhere 
(Brozek 1956, 1960a) the need for tak- 
ing into account the lateral dimensions 
of the bony framework in arriving at 
an individual’s standard 
weight. 


(reference) 


The second point is a good deal more 
important. 
demonstrate 


animal studies 
beyond any doubt that 
rates of growth and patterns of develop- 
ment can be modified by nutritional 
means. The point which we wish to 
emphasize here is that when animals 
are reared on different “planes of nu- 
trition,” not only are there changes in 
body size and body composition, but 


Extensive 


longevity is affected as well. Experi- 
ments carried on since 1917 indicate 
with surprising consistency that in a 
variety of animal species a high plane 
of nutrition during early life is not com- 
patible—other things being equal— 
with a long life span. It was noted that 
a lower plane of nutrition, and the re 
sulting retardation of early growth, is 
associated with a prolongation of the 
life span in protozoa, water and fruit 
flies, silkworms, rats, and mice, as well 
as in cattle. In regard to the latter it 
had been found that cows which were 
fed 88%, 100%, 115% of the Scandi- 
navian standard feed allowance prior 
to the first calving, and received nor- 
mal (100°%) allowance thereafter, had 
an average life span of 87, 80, and 67 
months. In view of this overwhelming 
evidence, the pride that mothers, pedi- 
atricians, and physical anthropologists 
derive from accelerated growth rates of 
children appears to call for a thorough 
re-examination. Since longevity is the 
result of many simultaneously-acting 
factors, the problem of appraising the 
significance of human growth rates is 
anything but Nevertheless, 
there are few problems in human biol 


simple. 


ogy that call more urgently for a criti- 
cal study than the relations between 
early growth rates, on the one hand, 
and adult morbidity and longevity on 
the other hand. 

One of the problems that attracted 
the attention of Czech students of 
erowth is the significance of the birth 
weight. Stloukalova (1959) showed that 
children with extreme birth weights 
tend to maintain their position in the 
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weight distribution throughout the first 
3 years of life. Very light children re- 
main relatively light, and heavy chil- 
dren tend to fall into the upper part 
of the weight distribution. V. Stanin- 
cova and A. Sobova (1958) examined 
the physical development of premature 
children, children of multiple birth, 
and children born at term but of very 
light weight (less than 2,500 ¢), com- 
pared with the growth of a healthy 
normal control group. The premature 
children advance faster than children 
born of multiple birth having the same 
birth weight, while the very light chil- 
dren born at term show significant re- 
tardation in weight gain. 

The problem of seasonal variations 
in the rate of growth was studied in 
Slovakia by ValSik (1958). A substantial 
sample of children of varied ages was 
measured at regular intervals during a 
period of 12 months. The growth rates 
of height and weight were uniform 
throughout the year. No seasonal oscil- 
lations could be detected. This finding 
contradicts the observations reported 
by some authors who found that great- 
est gains in height are made during 
summer, and those in weight during 
fall and winter. 

Blecha, Fischer, and Friihbauerova 
(1953, 1954, 1958) followed the growth 
of head and chest circumference and 
their relationships during the first 
year of life. In contrast to some ob- 
servations reported abroad, the head 
circumference in the majority of chil- 
dren 3 months old was larger than 
chest circumference. Even at the age 
of 6 months, the head circumference 
was larger than the chest circumfer- 
ence in some 10°; to 20°% of the chil- 
dren of both sexes. 

Prokopec (1958) studied the relation 
between birth and stature in 
children 6 to 18 years old. He noted 
that the first-born children tend to be 
tallest, the second-born being average 
in height, and the third-born and those 
who followed tending to be shorter. In 
addition to the basic anthropometric 
characteristics (height, weight, chest 
circumference), attention is being paid 
by some authors to other aspects of 
human physique. Dokladal (1958, 1959, 
1960) emphasized the significance of 


ordet 


cephalometry as a subsidiary technique 
for the over-all appraisal of physical 
development in children. He examined 
a large number of boys and girls from 
birth to 20 years of age and established 
growth norms for the basic head dimen- 
sions. Kubiéek and Kubitkova (1959) 
studied the growth of external dimen- 
sions of the pelvis in girls, and recom- 
mended pelvimetry as a part of the 
medical examination of growing girls,’ 


5.685 
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facilitating early recognition of a re 
tarded or faulty growth of the pelvis. 
Riéar (1954) and Voditka (1954) ex 
amined the growth of different parts of 
the body (the length of the trunk, and 
that of the extremities and their parts). 
Their study also included data on such 
physiological characteristics as vital 
capacity, respiration rate, pulse rate, 
and blood count. Crhak (1954, 1959) 
studied the morphology and growth ol 
the hand in Silesian children, while 
Drobny (1959) examined the propor 
tions of fingers in Slovak children. Chot 
(1958) showed that today’s children of a 
given age exceed the pre-war dyna 
metric norms. Suchy (1958) is interested 
in the theoretical aspects of the acceler- 
ated growth rates and is developing 
new techniques for the presentation 
and analysis of the growth curves. 
ValSik (1955 
the shift in menarche in Czech and 
Slovak girls. The present average is 13 


devoted attention to 


vears and 5 months. This problem 
among many others, had been studied 
by Bozo Skerlj. the Slovenian anthro 
pologist who was trained in Prague 
under Matiegka, and who is at present 
the head of the Institute of Anthro 
pology at the University of Ljubljana. 
In his “General Anthropology” (Skerlj 
1959). he has referred to Czech anthro 
pological literature published during 
the period covered in this review. 
ValSik (1953. 


ested in the relation between the sea 


1955) has been inter- 


son of the year and the most frequent 
appearance of menarche, but was un 
able to come to definite conclusions. 
He noted the presence of acceleration 
in the eruption of permanent teeth 
during recent vears (ValSik 1952, 1956). 
He is also examining the relationship 
between tooth eruption and the ossi 
fication of carpal bones (1955, 1959). 

\ number of anthropometric investi 
eations carried out in recent years have 
focused on new problems. ‘These in 
cluded. the 
physical development 


influence of recreation on 
(Meissner and 
Voditka 1954): mechanisms of growth 
retardation in children suffering from 
different diseases (Horatkova and Kun 
cova 1958). including mongoloid chil 
dren (Horatkova and Hrubcova 1957): 
the influence of the iamily milieu and 
various other social factors (Hrubcova 
1958): changes in the shape of the tho 
racic cage induced by various internal 
diseases in children (Novakova 1958): 
incidence of flat feet in Czech youth 
(Smirak 1958, 
development of adolescents engaged in 


1960); and the somatic 


different types of occupational work 
(Cech and Drdkova 1958, 1959). 
Significant changes over a period of 
60 vears were noted in the somatic 
structure of the adult inhabitants ol 


the Cvech lands (Fetter, Tithbachova, 


166 


Proni¢ek 
height ol 


1956). In 1955 the average 
voung male Crech adults, 


aged 25 to 39 years, was 173.2 cm, that 
is, 3.6 cm greater than in 1894. The 
height of women was 160.5 cm, showing 


an increment of 2.7 cm. The average 
weight of men in 1955 was 74.8 kg (in 
crement of 4.6 kg); of women, 63.8 kg 
(a decrement of 1.0 kg). It may be in- 
note that 


tuarial studies indicate similar trends. 


teresting to American ac 
The comparison of studies published 
in 1912 and 1959 (Society of Actuaries 
1959) 


plicating problems of sampling, and 


though not free from the com- 


of changes in the weight of clothes and 
the height of shoes, especially among 
women—suggests that at a given height 
there has been a tendency toward in- 
creased weight among men (with aver 
ages ranging from | to 8 Ibs. at different 
ages and heights) and average weight 
decrease (up to 6 Ibs.) among women. 
The increase in weight and height is 
especially marked among the younger 
Czech men. Among the 20-year-olds in 
1894, 76°, 


By contrast, in 


were below 170 cm in height. 
1955 74.89, 
170 cm and only 25.2¢, 


exceeded 
were shorter. 


ETHNIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

Before the First World War, and dur 
ing the period 1918 to 1938, a number 
of Czech anthropologists participated 
in investigations of populations in dil 
ferent parts of Europe and in other 
itself, 
studies were carried out on the somatic 


continents. In Czechoslovakia 


characteristics of several nationality 
groups, while the somatology and the 
racial composition of the Czech and 
Slovak population received relatively 
less attention. Since 1945 the trend has 
radically shifted, with various popula 
tion subgroups among Czechs and Slo 
vaks becoming the focus of anthropo 
logical investigations. 

Studies on height and weight were 
reviewed in an earlier section. In re 
gard to the pigmentation of eyes and 
hair, Fetter (1958) reported the follow 
Among adult Czech 
men the eve color was dark in 8.6‘ 
light in 39.0°7, and 


ing frequencies: 


ae 
intermediate in 


92.4°°: among women the correspond 
ing percentages were 12.4°7, 38.7°), and 
18.9°°. respectively. The hair color 


among men was dark in 20.9°7, light in 
12.4°°, and intermediate in 66.6‘ 
women the values were 18.7°, 

and 68.3°; 


_,; £01 
13.00; 
respectively. “The number 
of individuals with red hair is below 
19; 

The pigmentation of the skin, eyes, 
and hair was determined by various 
authors in the course of numerous in 
vestigations (Paveléik 1948, 1949, 1957; 
Dokladal 1954: Suchy 1956; Valsik 


1957, 1958: Sobova 1958; Hrubcova 
1957). ‘Tithbachova (1950), Dokladal 
(1954), and Suchy (1958) examined age 
changes in the eye and hair color. In 
children the hair unquestionably be 
comes darker with advancing age. No 
such uniform and clear-cut trends seem 
to be present in eye color. 

Polaéek (1950, 1951) examined the re 
lationship between stature and head 
dimensions. He showed that the gen 
eralization implying a positive correla 
tion between stature and dolichoce 
phaly is not valid for the population 
of Central Europe. Correlational analy 
sis of the data indicates that with in 
creasing stature the width of the head 
increases faster than its length, a find 
ing reported in 1932 by Valsik on the 
basis of his measurements of Monte 
negrins in Yugoslavia; the height and 
the width of the face increase approxi 
mately equally; and, finally, as the body 
height increases, the nose becomes nar 
rower. Dokladal (1953) arrived at simi 
lar conclusions on the basis of his 
studies of the inhabitants of the region 
of Hludéin in Silesia. 

Using the cephalic index as a cri 
terion, Dokladal (1958, 1959a, b) stud 
ied ontogenetic development on the 
basis of measurements made on ove) 
6,000 individuals. In the fetal period 
the head is brachycephalic and does not 
change. By contrast, the shape of the 
head undergoes significant post-natal 
changes. These may be grouped into 
three periods. During the first 6 months 
marked tendency 
brachycephalization. Subsequently this 


there is a toward 
trend is reversed, and rapid dolicho 
cephalization takes place from the 7th 
to the 18th month of life. The trend 
continues, at a much slower rate, up to 
the period of maturity. 

\ge changes in various somatometri¢ 
characteristics during the period of ma 
turity were forest 
workers by Prokopec (1958), who has 
also shown the effects of physical labon 


investigated — in 


on man’s physical development. 

Investigations designed to study so 
matic characteristics of the inhabitants 
of Czechoslovakia were initiated and 
carried out primarily by research teams 
with the Anthropological 
Institutes in Prague, Brno. and Brati 
slava. 


associated 


Institute at 
Prague undertook in 1917 and 1949 in 


The Anthropological 


vestigations of Silesian school children 
and young industrial workers (Fetter 
and Sobova 1949; the work is not vet 
published in’ full). In 1958) Fetter 
studied the population of the region ol 
Chodsko, in southwestern 
noted for its rich folklore. 
The Anthropological 


Bohemia, 


Institute in 
Brno organized field research in Silesia, 
in the region of Hlucin (Dokladal 1953, 
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1954, 1955; Pospisil 1959), as well as in 
vestigations of the somatic characteris 
tics of the Lusatian Sorbs settled in 
Varnsdorf in northern Bohemia 
(Crhak, Lorencova, and PospiSil 1956; 
Lorencova 1959; PospiSil 1959; Ambroz, 
Polatek, and PospiSil 1959), and of 
Czech emigrants who after the War 
returned to their homeland from Bul- 
garia (Polaéek 1952). Independent an- 
thropological investigations were Cat 
ried out in the territory of Moravian 
Slovakia by Paveléik (1948, 1949, 1957) 
and in the neighborhood of Brumoy in 
eastern Moravia (ValaSsko) by Suchy 
(1956). 

In Slovakia, systematic studies have 
been pursued since 1955 by the person 
nel of the Anthropological Institute in 
Bratislava. ‘The results of this work 
have not yet been published. 

This brief survey of the more signifi 
cant recent anthropological investiga 
tions indicates that in the period under 
review important information was ob 
tained on the somatic characteristics of 
the inhabitants of different parts of 
Crechoslovakia. ‘These data will facili 
tate the solution of a variety of prob 
lems of ethnic anthropology, includ 
ing ethnogenesis. 

Phe published material does not pro 
vide a comprehensive picture of the 
physique of the Czechs and Slovaks, but 
it does enable us to establish some re 
gional differences. Fetter (1957) pointed 
out the existence of somatic differences 
between Czechs and Slovaks. On = the 
average, the Czechs are somewhat taller 
and heavier; there are also some differ 
ences in pigmentation. 

Valuable data for regional compari 
sons were obtained in the course of all 
state anthropological investigations of 
forest workers in 18 localities (Suchy 
1958a, b,c: Prokopec 1958). The com 


parisons between — this 


occupational 
group and groups differing in regard to 
their living conditions may be of still 
greater interest. The forest workers live 
in relative isolation, and in many lo 
calities they may be regarded as the last 
remnants of autochthonous population 
groups. 


In regard t 


» regional differences, it 
was shown that the inhabitants of 
uorthern Moravia and the indigenous 
population of Silesia differ from the 
population of the central regions of Bo 
hemia and Moravia. Chey are of smaller 
stature and a more slender body build 
(Dokladal 1953). Similarly distinct are 
the inhabitants of some sections of east 
ern Moravia in the region of Valassko 
(Suchy 1956). 

For the sake of completeness we shall 
note investigations by Czech anthropol 
ogists on other nationality groups. 
Thus A. Weiss (1947, 1948), continuing 
the pre-war studies of Professor Suk in 
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Subcarpathian Russia, examined the 
Ruthenian group of Lemki. Various an- 
thropologists studied the physical char- 
acteristics of Greek children living in 
Czechoslovakia (Drtinova 1950, Hud 
cova 1950, Jelinek 1950, Molik 1950, 
RySanek 1950, Lorencova 1950, Crhak 
1959). ‘Titlbachova (1954) studied Ko- 
rean youths who were temporarily liv- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, and Viéek in 
1958 examined the physical structure 
and the racial composition of a sample 
of the present population of Mongolia 
(not yet published). 

The last work by the dean of Czech 
anthropologists, Professor V. Suk, writ- 
ten in English (1955), is devoted to the 
problem of “Races and Racism.” It rep 
resents the culmination of a lifelong 
effort to provide scientific documenta- 
tion for the uniform origin of contem- 
porary mankind, and the consequent 
equality of human races. Professor Suk 
concludes as follows: 

Phe summary of the teachings of anthro 
pology, human anatomy, pathology and 
the science of behavior show plainly that 
all races of Man are monophyletic in ori- 


gin: the racial discrimination has no scien- 
tific foundation. 


In the spirit of the founders of Czecho- 
slovak anthropology, the anthropolo 
gists of Czechoslovakia are anxious to 
contribute their share to a better under- 
standing among nations, and welcome 
collaboration with anthropologists ol 
all countries. 


ATHLETIC ANTHROPOMETRY 


\nthropometric investigations in the 
area of physical education and athletics 
have been concerned principally with 
the effects of intensive exercise on physi 
cal development and structure. Somatic 
characteristics, 


including some func 


tional features, were studied in out 
standing volleyball players (Sabat 1949), 
marathon runners (Hornof and Schmidt 
1949), boxers, bicyclists, hockey players, 
canoeists, wrestlers, weight lifters, and 
football players (Novak 1950, 1952a, 
1952b), volleyball players, and swim- 
mers (Novotny 1958, 1959). One of the 
goals of these studies was the quantita 


tive description of the various “sport 
types” conceived as body builds charac 
teristic of outstanding athletes engaged 
ina particular sport. 

These investigations resulted in some 
medically relevant observations con- 
cerning, for example, body posture. In 
creased thoracic kyphosis was noted 
among various athletic groups. A tend 
ency toward excessive lumbar lordosis 
was present among ice-hockey and foot- 
ball players; toward scoliosis among 
boxers and canoeists. In several groups 


(boxers, and basketball and_ football 
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players) unequal height of the shoulders 
was the rule rather than an exception. 
These observations were brought to the 
attention of athletic coaches, who were 
encouraged to introduce supplemen- 
tary physical activities with the aim of 
compensating for possible untavorable 
effects of the principal sport. 

Anthropometric investigations of 100 
top-flight female athletes indicated that 
the body build of participants in cer- 
tain types of sport activity, such as 
swimming or rowing, differs consistently 
from that of a control group of women 
who do not participate in sports. How- 
ever, the differentiation for the most 
part is not as marked as in men. Several 
factors account for this sex difference, 
including the fact that men are engaged, 
on the whole, in more strenuous physi- 
cal exercises. Morphologically, the more 
ample stores of subcutaneous fat among 
women tend to conceal the muscular re- 
lief (Novotny and Titlbachova 1957). 

Somatometric changes associated with 
8 weeks of intensive physical training 
were studied by Suchv (1954). who re- 
ported an average increase of 2.2°% in 
circumferential measurements 

Studies of the effects of exercise on 
body development and body structure 
are of great significance, theoretical (for 
physical anthropology) as well as prac 
tical (for sport medicine). Ot inter- 
est are both the acute effects of pkysical 
training on somatometric and fune 
tional characteristics, and the chronic 
effects of physical exercise and its im- 
pact on man’s physique, health, and 
longevity. This concern with physical 
activity injects into theoretical physical 
anthropology the welcome element of 
dynamics. On the practical side, syste 
matic anthropological studies impor- 
tantly supplement clinical case studies, 
and provide data relevant for a sounder 
planning of athletic training programs 
and gymnastic activities. 

We have pointed out elsewhere (€ ap- 
kova and BroZek 1958) the urgent need 
for investigations of such fundamental 
problems as the consequences, if anv, 
of athletic participation by girls for the 
development of the pelvis, asserted to 
be narrower in adult female athletes. 
It is clear that only longitudinal studies 
will help to separate the factors of ini- 
tial selection from the real somatic ef- 
fects of athletic activity. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


It may be of interest to note that 
while the founders of modern Czech an- 
thropology (Purkyné, Matiegka, Suk) 
were outstanding proponents of physio 
logical research methods in anthropol- 
ogy, the approach has not met with 
much enthusiasm among the rank and 
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file. It may be pointed out, as an indi 
that Matiegka’s revolutionary 
paper outlining an anthropometric ap- 


cation, 


proach to the study of body composi- 
tion (Matiegka 1921) is much better 
the 
homeland. Only in recent years Jana 


known abroad than in author’s 
Parizkova has devoted systematic atten- 
tion to problems of body composition, 
both 


(including the evaluation of the stores 


using direct body measurements 
of subcutaneous fat, assessed by means 
of skinfold calipers) and the estimation 
of total body 


body fat on the basis of 


density determinations. Parizkova ex 
amined the relations between physical 
activity and body composition. In het 


sample of 13- to 14-vear-olds, the ave1 
age heights and weights of normally ac 
tive girls and of girls regularly engaged 
in ovimnasth exercises showed very lit 
tle difference. At 


laver of subcutaneous fat was markedly 


the same time, the 
thinner (mean for 10 sites equalling 9.0 
mm) in the gvmnasts than in the con 
trol group, which averaged about 12.3 
mm. This fact can be used as a textbook 
illustration of the importance of dete 
mining body parameters other than 
height and weight. Together with cross 
sectional (group) comparisons, Pariz 
kova carried out longitudinal studies on 
the effects of change in the intensity of 
physical activitv. When the training 
program was interrypted for 10 weeks 
there was a weight dain and an increas¢ 
in subcutaneous fat. After the resump 
tion of evmnastic exercises, the subcu 


taneous. fat was reduced vithout 
changes in body weight (Parizkova 1958 
1959), 

Bena and Parizkova (1958) examined 
the relation of body composition to the 
somatotype. Marked sex differences in 
the development of subcutaneous fat 
were demonstrated by Pafizkova (1960 
in a group of 380 boys, 10 to 17 vears of 
age, and 300 girls aged 10 to 16 years, in 
whom skinfolds were measured and to 


taled for 10 sites. In adolescent girls 


there is a marked tendency toward a 
lower body densitv and a ereater total 
body fat Anthropometric data were 


supplemented by body density determi 
nations in studies of growth and physi 
cal activitv (Parizkova 1959a), and of 
weight reduction 


1960). 


re-alimentation and 


Novotny and Parizkova 


HUNAN CONSTITUTION 


Constitutional research, regarded as 
a part and parcel of anthropological re 
search on the living man, has been in 
tensively cultivated by B. Krajnik and 
S. Mentl 

In Krajnik’s interpretation, “consti 
tution” is a multifaceted concept in 


cluding the external body form and 


the size and form of the internal organs 
their functions, 


and including — the 
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psycho-physiological functions. The em 
phasis is on the reactivity of the organ 
ism as a whole and the interrelations of 
the different facets of organ systems. Of 
special interest are the interrelations 
between the endocrine and the central 
nervous system, important aspects of 
which are manifested as behavior. 
Mentl carried 
follow-up studies on “robustness” and 


Professor has out 
constitutional type in some 7,000 indi 
viduals studied in the out-patient car 
diological polyclinic in Prague, and in 
650 athletes. He was impressed by the 
significance of the hereditary factors 
determining the basic morphological, 
biochemical, and functional characteris 
tics of the human organism. The in- 
herited tonus and reactivity of the au 
tonomic system determine, in part, the 
tissues to hormonal, other 


While 


the anthropometric aspects of the body 


reaction of 


chemical, and nervous stimuli. 
build tend to change with age, the con 
stitutional (typological) characteristics 
of the organism do not appear to be 
affected (Mentl 1958). In re 


cent vears two typological systems have 


similarly 


made their weight felt in Czechoslova 
kia: the “constitutional psy 
chology” developed by W. H. Sheldon; 
ind the typological classification deriy 
from I. P. Pay 


lov’s neurophysiological studies. 


system ol 


ing its air of authority 


Undoubtedly, the emphasis on a 


“multi-phasic” study of human organ 


isms. including the reactivity of the 
nervous system and the function of the 
endocrines, is a welcome development. 
In the past, physical anthropology of 
the living man has suffered much too 
isolation from 


often as a result of its 


the problems of the etiology (including 


eenetics, nutrition, exercise, and other 
factors) of individual differences in 
physique and their biomedical signifi 


cance. 


HIUMAN GENETICS 


In the post-war years little attention 
has been paid to this field. Professor 
ValSik (1952) described 2 generations of 
individuals born from the marriage of 
in Indian husband with a Czech wife. 


Extreme variability was noted among 


the metric characteristics. 


Dokladal 
The cranial capacity was 405 


cephaly was described by 
(1958). 
com; the brain weight of the 56-year-old 
man was 294.5 g. It appears that this is 
the smallest brain size of an adult man 
on the record. 

Hrubcova (1959) examined the hered 
itary transmission of eye color in a sam 
ple over 4,500 parents and children. 
Phe data confirm the observations that 
the light eve color is inherited reces 
sively, and the dark dominantly. 


SEROLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Some data on the relative frequency 
of blood groups of the OAB system 
among Czechs and Slovaks were ob 
tained in the pre-war years. More re 
(1947) re 


ported the following frequencies for the 


cently, Stolzova-Sutorisova 
population of central Bohemia, espe 
rao ae - $7.89 
Prague: QO DEO Fas \ 
11.59, B 14.19, AB ='6:69, 
Further east the frequency of blood 


cially ol 


group B tends to increase. This tend 
ency was noted by Dokladal (1953) on 
the basis of his investigations among 
the native inhabitants of Hluéin in 
Silesia. 
larger body of material from the same 
area by Valniéek (1954), who reported 
the following frequencies: O = 34.9°; 
A = 33.7%, B= 222%, AB= 9.4%. 
In Slovakia the frequency of the B 
group also tends to exceed 2007, a value 


Lhe results were confirmed on a 


considered = characteristt¢ ol Eastern 
Furope. 

In recent years the problem of blood 
groups, with special reference to an 


thropological considerations, was inves 


tigated by M. Kout in the Institute o 
Blood 
associated with the Ministry of Health, 
in Prague. In addition to the OAB sy 

(1958) 


Hematology and Transfusion, 


tem, hout investigated, on a 
large body of material, the relative rep 
resentation in the Czech population of 
blood groups characterized in terms ol 
other systems. These data appear to us 
significant enough to be summarized in 


Lable 1. 


FORENSIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


Traditionally there has been a close 


collaboration in’ Czechoslovakia — be 


tween anthropology, on the one hand, 





\ unique case of congenital micro and criminalistics and forensic medi 
TABLE 1 
System Frequency Data 
OAB jae wep OOO A, 45.18% B, 16.70% AB, 6.77' 
MIN ‘io My DOE MN, 49.305 N, 17.16%; 
S ..-5 positive, 53.68% S negative, 16.32 
Dnt ews serv wane neen P positive, 78.260, P negative, 21.74°¢, 
Rh 6.44.50 sisee EL POSHIVE, O20; Rh negative, 15.85¢, 
BE cieseneiieweseame Kell positive, 9.810; Kell negative, 90.19¢, 
Duffy . Duffy positive, 62.6607 Dully negative, $7.34; 


Secretory Capacity....Secretors, 77.13%, 


Non-Secretors, 22.870; 
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hand. Anthro- 
pologists frequently serve as court con- 
in regard to the 
identification of skeletal materials and 


cine, on the other 


sultants, especially 
of hair. For purposes ol forensic prac- 


tice, V 


tives lor 


Fetter (1953) prepared direc- 
the evaluation of skeletal re 
Litlbachova (1954) de- 
veloped similar instructions concerning 


mains and S. 


human hair. Several anthropologists 
(V. Fetter, L. Mala, B. Sekla, A. Sobova, 
J. ValSik) function as court experts in 
paternity Valsik 
(1949) analyzed — the 
Fssen-Moéller-Geyer method of testing 


disputes. Prolessor 


systematically 


paternity, and pointed out some of its 


inadequacies. On the other hand, 
L.. Mala (1955) presented interesting 
case studies demonstrating the validity 
of biological examinations of heredity. 


DERMALTOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


gmentation, dactyloscopy, 

rmato lyphics ) 

Data on the color of the skin and the 
form and color of the hair are of basi 


significance for the study of human 
races. Significant work in this field was 
discussed in the section on ethnic an 
thropology. 

Several concerned 


with the distribution of hair, including 


investigators are 


the extent of the hair coverage of the 
human body during childhood (Drobna 
1958) and in adult 
uals (Brickner 1952) 


the head 


krutélova indivi 
the hair limits on 
(Lorencova 1950); and the 
pres tlence of hair whorls at the top ol 
the head (Doklidal 1954, 


1958 ind on the back 


Krutélova 1959 


Lorencova 
(Drobna 


Jan Evangelista Purkyné (1787-1869), 


outstanding Czech physiologist and 
medical investigator (cl. BrozZek 1957), 
is generally recognized as a co-loundet 


of scientific dactyloscopy. In view of this 
fact, it is distressing to realize that un 
til 1945 only a minimum amount of in 
formation was available regarding the 
dactyloscopic and dermatoglyphic chan 
cteristics of Czechs and Slovaks. Most 
ol the 


investigations were carried out 


during the period covered by this re 
view, and were undertaken by vounect 
research workers, mostly trained undet 


Valsik. ‘The 


out on samples of the Cze¢ h population 


Prolessor studies carried 
included papillary patterns on fingers 
(Holomek 1950, Doklidal 1952, Crhak 
1958) and toes (Dokladal 1953, Pospisil 
1959). and palmar and plantar derma 
toglyphics (Jurasek 1947; Sobova 1947; 
Holomek 1918: Pospisil 1957, 1959; 
Mala 1957). In Slovakia, 
glyphic studies have 


dermato 
been neglected, 
and investigations in this area 
only recently initiated by M. Pospisil. 
L.. Mala (1957) has been studying the 
skin-pattern lines and whorls in refer 


ence to heredity. The remarkable phe 


were 
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Doklidal & Brozek : 


nomenon involving the formation of 
papillary lines on the stump of the fore- 
arm after amputation was reported by 
Barto$ (1947). 

Of international significance is the 
discovery of fingerprints of Upper Pa- 
leolithic man at Dolni Véstonice, found 
on lumps of clay. These are the oldest 
dermatoglyphics of human __ fingers 
known in the world literature. It is of 
interest that the pattern and the thick- 
ness of the papillary lines of fingers and 
palms of the hand are practically iden- 
tical with the dermatoglyphs of 
temporary (Vigéek 1952, 
1952). 


con- 


Valsik 


man 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS 


\ manual for students, entitled “An 
thropological Methods,” was prepared 
jointly by M. Prokopec, J. Suchy, and 
S. Titlbachova. The mimeographed out- 
lines, published so far in 2 editions 
(1953, 
most important methods used in physi 
cal anthropology. In addition to the 
classical and generally applied meth 
ods, the authors described a number of 


1958), contain a survey of the 


new procedures, some of which proved 
to be useful additions to anthropologi 
cal methodology. V. Fetter, J. Chochol, 
and S. ‘Vitlbachova (1955) developed an 
record-blank for the de 
scription of human. skeletal remains. 
Their aim was to synthesize the pro 


osteometric 


cedures suggested and applied by vari 
ous authors. 

Professor ValSik (1959) examined the 
difference between the body leneth of 
cadavers measured in the horizontal 
and in the vertical position, in which 
they are held by special pincers. H¢ 


found that 


bodies measured in the 


prone position were on the average 2.57 
cm shorter. This observation is contrary 
to the usual experience on living man. 
Thus, F. 
the standing height was on the average 
than the body 
determined in boys 11 


Strouhal (1959) reported that 
1.66 cm shorter length 
to 16 vears old 
when they were lving down. 

M. Gernv (1957, 1958, 1959a, b) is 
concerned with the estimation of stat 
ure on the basis of the dimensions of the 
long bones. In a reconstruction of aver 
age stature based on some 2,000 bones 
belonging to the historical inhabitants 
of Moravia (Hradek near Mikulov), he 
applied the prediction equations de 
Pelkki, and 


Frotter and Gleser, and compared the 


veloped by Manouvrier, 


results obtained. ‘The first) procedure 


vielded the lowest stature, while the 


last of the three procedures gave the 
highest figures. In individual cases the 
differences 


between the = stature esti 
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mated according to these 3 procedures 
were distressingly large, with a maxi- 
mum of 13.4 cm. These observations 
suggest the need to develop more pre- 
cise estimation equations on the basis 
of data obtained on the population of 
Czechoslovakia. Such tables would be 
useful both for physical anthropology 
and for applications in criminalistic in- 
vestigations. 

The preparation of face masks using 
plaster of Paris has a long and outstand- 
ing tradition. Face masks of the living 
representatives of various nations of 
Europe, Africa, and America were ob- 
tained in large numbers by Czech an- 
thropologists and explorers. They are 
kept in the Naprstek Ethnographic Mu 
scum in Prague and the Hrdlitka Mu 
seum of Man. (1951) de- 
scribed a new method for obtaining face 
masks of living individuals, and a pro 


Prokopec 


cedure for obtaining several casts from 
one mold. In co-operation with the aca 
demic painter L. LukeSova, the staff of 
the Anthropological Institute in Prague 
(V. Fetter, M. Prokopec, and K. Hajnis) 
has undertaken the plastic reconstruc 
tion of 


man at different stages of his 
evolution, and of the Old Slavs (mem 
bers of one of the 
of the Slavniks). 


sJohemian clans, that 


PEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

\nthropology is taught at all 4 prin- 
cipal universities, with the anthropo 
logical institutes located in Prague, 
Olomouc. The 
students are drawn primarily from the 


Brno, Bratislava, and 
ranks of future biology instructors who 
will teach in the upper grades of the 
middle schools (roughly corresponding 
to a combination of U.S. high schools 
and junior colleges) and in technical 
schools. ‘The basic courses they take in 
human biology deal with somatology, 
i.e., anatomy and physiology of man. 
However, attention is also being paid to 
physical anthropology, including an 
thropometry and osteometry, the origin 
and development of man, interindivid 
ual differences (body “types”), and in 


tergroup differences (the “races” of 
mankind). 

\t present, the stafing of the Insti 
tutes of Anthropology, the program of 
courses, and the laboratory facilities are 
adequate for specialized training in an 
thropology only in Prague and Brati 
Slava. Academic work is planned for 5 
vears. During the first 3 years there is a 
common curriculum for all students of 
the biological sciences. The last 2 vears 
are devoted to specialized studies. The 
students become acquainted with the 


principal areas of anthropology. and 
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with some of the neighboring disci- 


plines with which anthropologists 
should be familiar, at least in regard to 
the basic facts and methods. These 
neighboring fields include archeology 
and ethnography, geology and paleon- 
tology, genetics and osteology, and sta- 
tistical methods, with others as elective 
subjects. While the lecture and labora- 
tory courses are taught in the main by 
the directors and assistants of the An 
thropological Institutes, some courses 
are offered by personnel recruited from 
other institutes of the universities, o1 
non-university research institutes and 
museums, and by applied anthropolo 
gists. 

There are final state examinations in 
anthropology, and a thesis is required 
for graduation. The students who suc- 
cessfully complete the thesis and pass 
the state examinations receive the title 
of graduate biologists with specializa 
tion in anthropology. Each university 
graduates yearly some 3 to 5 students, 
who are placed in a variety of research 
institutes, medical establishments, and 
archeological institutes and museums. 

So far we have been concerned with 
anthropology as a field of university 
specialization. However, courses in an 
thropology are taken regularly by stu 
dents specializing in other areas. Some 
of them may be enrolled in colleges 
other than a college of natural sciences 
or biology. Thus, courses in anthropol 
ogy are required for students of arche- 
ology and ethnography, subjects which 
are taught in the colleges of philosophy. 
In some colleges of medicine, e.g. Brno, 
elective courses are offered which intro 
duce medical students to physical an- 
thropology. 

\ small number of graduates pursuc 
postgraduate studies and have the title 
of “aspirants.” The purpose of the post 
graduate training (“aspirantura’’) is to 
prepare individuals for scientific work 
in the chosen field. Postgraduate studies 
can be carried out on a resident or non 
resident basis. In the former case (‘in 
ternal aspirantura”’), the studies extend 
over about 3 years; for non-resident stu 
dents (“external aspirantura’’), the pe 
usually 
work is completed by examinations in 


riod of study is longer. The 
the student's field of specialization, and 
his presentation of a major thesis based 


work. When the 


“aspirant” successfully passes the exam 


on original scientific 


inations and defends his thesis, he earns 
the scientific degree of a “candidate” 
of sciences. This system, following the 
Soviet pattern, was introduced only r« 
cently. A provision was made that estab 
lished investigators, who have demon 
strated capacity for independent crea 
tive work, may apply for the title of 
candidate of science on the basis of a 
thesis, without having to undertake for 


470 


mally the lengthy postgraduate train- 
ing (“aspirantura”’). By the beginning 
of 1960 there were altogether 7 indi- 
had 
earned the degree of candidate of bio- 


viduals in Czechoslovakia who 


logical sciences, with specialization in 
anthropology. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ORGANIZA- 
PIONS, MEETINGS, AND CONFER- 
ENCES. 


While scientific societies have a well 
established tradition in the majority of 
the natural until 
1946 there was no scientific organization 


and social sciences, 


uniting specialists in anthropology. 
Some attempts in this direction had 
been made before the Second World 
War, without bearing fruit. It is true 
that the number of professionally active 
anthropologists was quite small. How- 
European 
anthropologists 


ever, in the neighboring 


countries, in which 


were not numerous, scientific anthro- 
pological societies had been in exist 
ence for some time, and some of them 
were verv active. As a rule, these socie- 
ties drew their membership not only 
from among the specialists in physical 
anthropology but also from the ranks 
of investigators in the neighboring fields 
-ethnographers, folklorists, anthropo- 
geographers, comparative linguists, ge- 
ologists, sociologists, archeologists, phy- 
sicians, explorers, and paleontologists 
interested in the Quaternary. ‘The pos- 
sibility of an effective collaboration of 
specialists in the various aspects of the 
study of man as a biological and as a 
social organism has been tested by time. 

Even before 1939, Professor Suk had 
endeavored to found a society designed 
to unite anthropologically-oriented sci- 
entists in Czechoslovakia, but the war 
made a realization of these plans im- 
possible. He renewed his efforts in this 
direction in 1945. In 1946 the prepara 
tory committee met; the constitution ol 
the society was worked out; and on 
May 26, 1916 an official permit was ob 
tained for founding the Anthropologi 
cal Society, with its seat in Brno, a city 
center ol 


located at the geographic 


Czechoslovakia. The aim of the Society 
is to provide a common ground for sci- 
entists active in anthropology and. the 
neighboring fields, to facilitate the ex 
change of information and experience, 
to encourage scholarly and investiga 
tive activities, and to provide a medium 
for the publication of the results ob- 
tained in the course of these activities. 
In addition to its strictly scientific pur- 
poses, the Society is designed to provide 
a meeting ground for friends of anthro 
pology and for lay persons interested in 
the anthropological sciences. Organiza 
tion of popular lectures and of field 





trips should serve the purposes olf 
spreading information and interest in 
anthropology. 
the Society participates in the acquisi 
tion and safekeeping of anthropologi- 


Along technical lines, 


cal materials and has the right to on 
ganize technical exhibits. 

Professor V. 
president of the Society, with Professor 
B. Horak as vice-president, and Proles 
sor fs 


Suk served as the first 


J. Valsik as general secretary. In 
1960 the Society had over 200 members, 
some residing abroad (including one of 
this 
J.B.). Over the past 15 years the Society 


the authors ol communication 


has been very active. Membership 
meetings are held at approximately 
monthly intervals, with presentations 
made by members and invited guests 
from 
1946 to 


1960, 106 scientific meetings were held 


from within Czechoslovakia and 
abroad. In the period trom 


and 180 reports were presented. ‘The 
Society took part in organizing scien 
tific anthropological conferences and 
undertook a 
signed to acquaint the public with the 


number of activities cde 
sciences of man. The Society publishes 
a Bulletin (Zpravodaj; prior to 1952, 
News—Zpravy). Individual 
limited in size, but 


issues are 
the journal has 
played an important role by enabling 
Crvech anthropologists, especially the 
younger generation, to see the results of 
their investigative work in print. So far, 
over 100 original communications have 
been published in the journal, in addi 
tion to news concerning the Society's 
activities, personnel notes, and ab 
stracts. Phe journal is sent as exchange 
material to anthropological societies 
and institutions abroad. Since in Czech 
oslovakia the Bulletin was the only me 
dium of communication in anthropol 
ogy, it has served abroad as a source of 
about 


information developments in 


Czechoslovak anthropology. Professor 
J. ValSik edited the journal from 1946 
to 1952, when the editorial responsibil 
ity was taken over by M. Dokladal. It is 
regrettable that, because of financial 
difhculties, the size of the journal had 
to be reduced drastically. 

The Society also publishes the non 
Icta (Rozpravy). So tar, 7 


issues have been published in this series, 


periodical 


including a bibliography of Czechoslo 
vak anthropology, compiled by M. Dok 
ladal. At present the activities of the So 
ciety are directed by the executive com 
mittee consisting of Karel Zlabek, presi 
dent; Jindrich Valsik, general secretary: 
Milan Dokladal, executive 
and editor; and Jarolim Schafer, treas 
urer. Phe headquarters of the Society 


secretary 


are in Brno, Komenského nam. 2. 

In 1955 a branch of the Anthropolog 
ical Society was established in the sec 
ond university city of Moravia, Olo 
mouc. In principle, its activities are 
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similar to those of the Brno chapter. 


[here are over 20 members at present. 
Professor Josef Skutil, Moravian arche- 
ologist and anthropologist, served as the 
first president of the Olomouc branch, 
a post now held by docent Zrzavy, head 
of the Institute of Anatomy at Olo 
mouc. 

In 1955 two other regional anthro 
pological organizations were estab 
lished. 

In Prague. — the 


formed an 


anthropologists 
Anthropological Section 
within the framework of the Division 
ol Natural Sciences, National Museum 
Society. The Anthropometric 
was founded in Bratislava. 
Scientific meetings of the Prague An 
thropological Section are held regu 


Circle 


larly. ‘This group was instrumental in 
organizing the first and second confer 
ences of Czechoslovak anthropologists, 
arranged a memorial program on the 
occasion of the 90th anniversary of the 
birth of Ales Hrdli¢ka, and participated 
in an exhibit concerned with Hrdliéka’s 
lite and work. The group has no me 
dium of publication of its own; and re 
ports about its activities are published 
in the Prague Journal of the National 
\Iuseum (Casopis Narodnitho Musea). 
Docent Vojtéch Fetter is the section's 
president; Jaroslay Suchy, its secretary. 

Phe Anthropometric Circle in Brati 
slava provides a meeting ground fon 
Slovak 


and amateur (teachers, physicians). Phe 


anthropologists, — professional 
Slovak students of anthropology are 
especially interested in the anthropom 
etry ol school children, and one of the 
tasks of the Circle is to co-ordinate re 
search in this area. Phe Circle is headed 
by Professor Jindrich ValSik. 

The aforementioned organizations 


represent administratively 


independ 
ent units, even though they have co 
operated with cach other in the past. 
It is highly them 
formally into an all-state Czechoslovak 
Anthropological Plans have 
been formulated for establishing such 
a society 


desirable to unite 
Society. 


under sponsorship of the 


Cvechoslovak Academy of — Sciences. 
This Society will represent, in the in 
ternational forum, the interests of all 
anthropologists active in Czechoslova 
kia. 

Lhe organization of the all-state con 
ferences of Cvechoslovak anthropolo 
gists provided a practical demonstra 
tion of the usctulness of co-operation 
among the regional groupings of an 


thropologists and institutions 


other 
with interest in this field. 

Belore 1945 no separate conferences 
or meetings of anthropologists were 
held) in’ Czechoslovakia; the anthro 
pologists met within the framework ol 
the meetings of Slavic Natural Scien 


tists and Physicians. Meetings attended 
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by biologists working in various fields 
were continued after the wer. The most 
significant of all-state 
work conference of Czechoslovak biol- 
ogists, held in Liblice near MéInik in 
1952. The interests and 


these was the 


concerns of 
Cvechoslovak morphologists were repre- 
sented by Professor Ladislav Borovan 
sky, the well-known Prague anatomist 
and anthropologist. He outlined the 
pressing research tasks in all 4 morpho- 
logical sciences—anatomy, _ histology, 
anthropology. He 
commented that in the past the work of 
the anthropologists suffered because of 
the lack of 
carry out 


embryology, and 


failure to 
studies 


co-ordination, 
systematic which 
would cover all parts of the territory of 
Czechoslovakia, excessive concern with 
picayune problems, and the lack of 
team work. He noted that basic research 
in physical anthropology must be con 
tinued, but that it will be necessary to 
develop a closer collaboration with 
medicine, since anthropological facts 
and methods are of importance in vari- 
ous clinical branches of medicine, in- 
cluding pediatrics, dentistry, and ortho- 
pedics. Physical anthropology _ finds 
application in occupational medicine, 
in research on the interaction between 
man and his work environment. An 
thropometric investigations are impor 
tant in studying health, nutritional 
status, and the general standard of liv 
ing of the population. In the interest 
of the co-ordination of anthropological 
research undertaken on the territory of 
Czechoslovakia, Professor Borovansky 
recommended that all-state meetings of 
anthropologists be held at least once a 
year. The purpose of these meetings was 
to present and discuss the work accom 
plished, and the plans of the regional 
groups and of individual scientists for 
future work. Borovansky’'s words of wis 
dom were received as a challenge and as 
a guiding thought by the Czech and 
Slovak anthropologists, and have had 
impact both on the content of research 
and on organizational developments. 
Under the auspices of the Anthropo 
logical Section of the National Museum 
Society in Prague, the first all-state work 
conference of Czech and Slovak anthro 
pologists was held in September 1955 in 
Starv Smokovec. With the 
landscape of the High 


beautiful 
Tatras as the 
background, and under the guidance of 
V. Suk, some 30 individuals took part in 
the conference. They represented all in 
stitutions in which active work in an 
thropology was going on. The principal 
goal of the conference was providing a 
mechanism for an exchange of informa 
tion regarding the ongoing work, and 
for reaching some understanding and 
agreement on future research. The reso 
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lution formulated at the conference 
points out some of the major tasks fac- 
ing Czechoslovak anthropologists, and 
specifies some of the steps required for a 
healthy and effective development of 
anthropological research in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Since the anthropological per- 
sonnel of the universities is relatively 
small and carries a heavy burden of 
teaching, leaving little time for investi- 
gative work, a recommendation was 
made for establishing independent an- 
thropological research institutes in the 
framework of the Czechoslovak and 
Slovak Academies of Science—a pattern 
followed in some of the other countries 
of Eastern Europe, such as Poland and 
Rumania. These institutes would have 
two divisions, one for research on con- 
temporary man, and one for paleoan- 
thropology. The lack of 
periodical publication media in anthro- 
pology was noted, and it was recom- 
mended to renew the pre-war Anthro 
pologie and to make it the central 
journal of Czechoslovak anthropolo- 


ISts. 


distressing 


The second work conference, held in 
April 1957 at Kokorin near MéInik, 
with the participation of 51 Czech and 
Slovak and 


was more 


5 Polish anthropologists, 
technical in character. 
I wenty-seven reports were presented, 
grouped into 3 categories: (1) anthro 
pogenesis, prehistoric and historic an 
thropology, (2) physical anthropology 
in the more restricted meaning of the 
term, and (3) ethnic anthropology. In 
regard to organizational matters, atten 
tion was focused on preparations for the 
second all-state anthropological inves 
tigations, planned for the year 1961 and 
scheduled to cover a segment of the 
population from birth to 60 years of 
age. A 16-man committee of specialists 
headed by docent Fetter was elected 
and charged with making the prepara 
tory arrangements for this ambitious 
undertaking. Afembers of the Anthro 
pological Secyon of the National Mu 
scum Societyg in Prague edited and 
published in ‘mimeographed form the 
proceedings of the first two anthropo 
logical conferences, with résumés of the 
reports and discussions. 

The next meeting of Czechoslovak 
anthropologists took place in Septembe1 
1958 in Opava, the ancient cultural cen 
ter of Czech Silesia. In all respects the 
conference showed remarkable progress 
and frequently it is referred to as the 
first annual meeting of the anthropolo 
gists of Czechoslovakia. There were 
close to 100 participants, among whom 
20) came trom abroad, representing 7 
different European states. Sixty-eight 
reports were presented, covering prac 
tically all fields of physical anthro 
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pology. Following the congress, the 
participants visited a number of out- 
standing anthropological sites in Mo 
ravia, such as Predmosti, Mlade¢, Brno, 
Mikuléice, and Véstonice. Some of the 
visitors took part in the celebrations of 
the 90th anniversary of Hrdlicka’s birth, 
held in Humpolec. The proceedings of 
the congress were published by the 
Silesian Institute (Silesian Institute, 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Opava, Nadrazni okruh 31, Czechoslo 
vakia). 

\ year later, in September 1959, the 
anthropological conference was held at 
Smolenice in Slovakia, in quarters made 
available by the Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences. The conference was organized by 
the anthropologists of Bratislava, and 
it successfully matched the Opava con- 
gress in both the number of partici- 
pants and the scientific level of the pa- 
pers that were presented. As indicated 
by the substantial number (close to 30) 
of participants from abroad, the Czecho 
slovak anthropological conferences at- 
tract specialists from the neighboring 
states of Eastern and Western Europe. 
The forthcoming anthropological con 
ference is planned, with international 
participation, for September 1961, and 
is to be held near Brno. It will be fo- 
cused on the methodological problems 
of types in anthropology and dactylos 
copy. 

In addition to the special confer- 
ences, anthropological topics are rep 
resented on the scientific program of 
other scientific societies. Thus, anthro- 
pologists studying skeletal material ob- 
tained in archeological excavations 
(J. Chochol, FE. Viéek, J. Jelinek, 
M. Stloukal. and others) take part in 
the meetings and conferences of arche- 
ologists and present there the results of 
their work. 

Questions related to the somatic de 
velopment of children are regularly dis- 
cussed at the meetings of pediatricians. 
Furthermore, in March 1959 the Pedi- 
atric section of J. E. Purkyné Czechoslo- 
vak Medical Association arranged a sep 
arate, all-state work conference which 
met in Hradec Kralové and was devoted 
to the problems of child growth. Almost 
all anthropologists working in this field 
took part in the conference and pre 
sented a number of reports bringing 
out the significance of anthropological 
investigations for pediatrics. Docent 
Kapalin and Dr. Prokopec spoke on the 
dynamics of growth and development, 
Dr. Sobova compared different graphic 
methods for following the physical de 
velopment of infants, and Dr. Dokladal 
reported on the significance of cranial 
dimensions in the appraisal of the over- 
all physical development of children. 
Dr. Parizkova described the importance 
of studies on body composition based 
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on caliper measurements of skinfold 
thickness and of body volume, deter- 
mined by hydrostatic weighing and con- 
sidered together with body mass in the 
form of body density (Mass/Volume). 
Professor Blazek developed the concept 
of child’s somatotype, and Professor 
ProSek described the scientific and prac- 
tical requirements of the somatometric 
investigations on the population of 
Czechoslovakia, scheduled for 1961. A 
number of pediatricians associated with 
clinical — establishments, — out-patient 
clinics, and research institutes, reported 
on the practical uses of the results of an- 
thropometrical investigations. 

Anthropology is regularly repre- 
sented at the work conferences of 
Czechoslovak morphologists, organized 
by the Czechoslovak Anatomical So- 
ciety. Problems of identification, ap 
proached from the anthropological 
point of view, are discussed at the meet- 
ings of the Czechoslovak specialists in 
forensic medicine. 

In the post-war years, Czech and Slo- 
vak anthropologists limited their partic- 
ipation in congresses held abroad, and 
restricted their field work principally 
to the countries of Eastern Europe. In 
the last few years they have also taken 
part in several conferences held in 
Western Europe. A 4-man delegation 
was sent to the Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences 
held in Paris in the summer of 1960. 
\s was noted earlier, in 1958 Dr. Viéek 
spent 3 months in Mongolia as physi- 
cian of the Czechoslovak archeological 
expedition, and had the opportunity to 
carry on some investigative anthro 
pological work. Czech and Slovak an- 
thropologists are anxious to carry on 
the tradition established by A. Hrd 
li¢ka, V. Suk, J. Maly, and others who 
have participated in co-operative an- 
thropological investigations in unde- 
veloped areas, and thus to contribute to 
the general fund of knowledge in eth 
nic anthropology. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publication possibilities in an- 
thropology are very limited at present. 
So far, it has been impossible to revive 
the journal Anthropologie, founded 
with the help of Ales Hrdlicka in 1923 
and published quarterly until 1941. 
The journal earned for itself a good 
name both at home and abroad, a fact 
substantiated by numerous papers pub- 
lished in it by foreign authors. 

The only periodical publication spe- 
cifically devoted to anthropology is the 
Bulletin (Zpravodaj) of the Anthro 
pological Society, published in Brno. 
secause of severe space restrictions, the 
journal can now do little more than 


record the activities of the Anthro- 
pological Society and publish abstracts 
of the reports. 

Anthropologists are forced to submit 
their papers to journals in the neigh- 
boring fields but this, as can be readily 
imagined, creates problems. Best oft 
are the specialists in historic and pre 
historic anthropology whose works 
appear in archeological — journals: 
Archeological Reviews (Rozhledy), An 
thropozotkum, Slovak — Archeology, 
Archeological Monuments (Pamatky), 
and others. Papers on ethnic anthro 
pology can be found in Czechoslovak 
Ethnography, and publications in fon 
ensic anthropology appear in the 
journals Forensic Medicine (Soudni 
lékarstvi) and Criminalistics. 

Worst off are the physical anthropo! 
ogists. If their work has relation to 
anatomy, their papers may be accepted 
by Czechoslovak Morphology. Studies 
related to medicine can be published, 
with difficulties, in) the Journal of 
lékari 
Ceskych), Czechoslovak Pediatrics, and 


Czech = Physicians — (Casopis 
Czechoslovak Hygiene. Anthropologists 
associated with the universities — tre 
quently publish the results of their 
work in the yearbooks or in non-peri 
odical publications of their colleges. 
Similarly, anthropologists active in mu 
seums) publish in) the journals and 
yearbooks of their respective institu 
tions. In some respects this may appear 
to offer plentiful and varied publica 
tion possibilities to physical anthro 
pologists. Not infrequently, however, 
it happens that an anthropological 
study, especially if it is fairly extensive, 
will not fit into any of the publication 
media in which anthropologists are 
welcomed or are tolerated as guests, and 
its publication must be sought abroad. 

The splintering of the publication 
media makes it very difhcult even ton 
anthropologists within Czechoslovakia 
to follow the scientific output of their 
professional colleagues. For anthro 
pologists abroad this is an impossible 
task, as one of the present writers (].B.) 
can vigorously testify. Some of the jouw 
nals in which the anthropological 1 
ports (usually written in) Czech and 
Slovak only) are published have very 
limited circulation and are of only lo 
cal significance. “Thus it can readily 
happen that a valuable study will re 
main totally unknown to the wider sci 
entific public. 

It is hoped that in the near future 
it will be possible to re-establish a cen 
tral anthropological journal which will 
systematically index all publications in 
anthropology issued in Czechoslovakia. 
On account of the anthropologists’ 
highly diversified activities and institu 
tional afhliations, it would be a hope 
less task to attempt to publish all 
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anthropological work in the pages of 
a single journal. Nevertheless, the cen- 
tral journal should serve as an effective 
link between the Czech and Slovak an- 
thropologists and — their 
abroad. 


colleagues 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


During the Second 
Crvechoslovak 


World War, 
anthropology 
material and 


suffered 
human — losses. 


Teaching, research, and 


heavy 
publishing 
came to a dead stop. After the libera 
tion in 1945, recovery was rapid and 
thorough. ‘Today there are some 3 


dozen — professional 


anthropologists. 
They are active in 4 independent an 
thropological institutes associated with 
the universities, in the framework ol 
the Academy of Sciences, in colleges of 
medicine, pedagogical institutions, re 
search institutes maintained by the 
Ministries of Education and of Health, 
and in the museums. 
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The work program of Czechoslovak 
anthropologists is broad and encom- 
passes essentially all facets of physical 
anthropology. In some areas (such as 
paleoanthropology, historical anthro- 
pology, and the study of child growth 
and of the somatic characteristics of 
the Czech and Slovak people) the level 
of accomplishment is high. Intensive 
research is also being done in the an- 
thropological study of sports and of 
group (racial) differences in physique. 
In recent years encouraging progress 
was manifest in the field of anthropo- 
logical research bordering on physi- 
ology. ‘The Czech and Slovak anthro- 
pologists have been diligent in making 
observations and measurements; less 
attention was devoted to problems of 
anthropological theory. Also, the area 
of human genetics deserves greater at- 
tention than it has received. 

Phe Czech and Slovak anthropolo- 
gists do not work in a vacuum. On the 
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contrary, their labors are closely articu 
lated with those of specialists in other 
scientific disciplines, including arche- 
ology, ethnography, criminology, in- 
dustrial design, and medicine. 

In summary, anthropology in Czech 
oslovakia on the whole is modern in 
direction, and its program is in har- 
mony with the contemporary interna- 
tional developments of this field. In 
Europe it is in the forefront of anthro- 
pological activities. It is regrettable that, 
as a consequence of inadequate publi- 
cation possibilities, the work of Czech 
and Slovak anthropologists is little 
known abroad. Even some of the major 
studies did not receive the attention 
they merit. It was a task of this presenta- 
tion to survey briefly—for the benefit of 
the world-wide professional audience— 
the organization, research program, and 
the over-all accomplishments of anthro- 
pologists in Czechoslovakia during the 
15 post-war years. 
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THE VOICE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN: 


Report on the American Indian Chicago Conference 


by Nancy Oestreich Lurie 


During the week of June 13-20, 1961, 
the casual observer on the University ot 
Chicago campus found it difhcult to 
identily the people who were meeting 
in small seminars and large plenary ses 
sions. Statistics on health, education, 
and welfare were intermingled with ci 
tations of treaties, executive orders and 
public laws, while ever and again terms 
were used trom anthropology—‘cultural 
identity.” “ethnic integrity,” “role ex- 
pectations.” The plenary dliscussions 
sometimes sounded like a national po 
litical convention in full swing as some 
exasperated delegate might rise and ask, 
“But what about the problems of the 
people I represent?” In the late hours of 
the night. however, the observer would 
have had no doubt that the dark, ear- 
nest people speaking in soft, unfamilian 
accents and dressed in everything from 
conservative business suits to flamboy 
ant stvles of the far West were American 


Indians. The campus ran with the 


1g 
sound of tom-tom, POW-WOwW songs, and 
the soft thump of dancing feet. 

Ihe average American is. familiar 
with Indians primarily as colortully 
dressed performers at summer tourist 
attractions. but the typical tourist does 
not know that such economic considera 
tions as the paving audience and showy 
trappings are secondary to the singing 
and dancing which are enjoyed and en 
vagved in tor their own sake whenevet 
Indians vet together. They are part olf 
being an Indian. Most Americans are 
vaguely aware that somewhere away 
from evervthing there is an “Indian 
Problem.” They are singularly ignorant 
of the nature and immediacy of the 
problem. Being an Indian—which in 
many wavs 1s a matter of choice—brings 
Indians into opposition with values 


deeply ingrained in the dominant seg 
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Plenary session of ALCC sitting in Mandel Hall at the University of Chicago, 


June 15, 1961 


ment of the American public and with 
othcial government policies. ‘The social, 
economic, and particularly the philo 
sophical complexities of the resulting 
impasse was what brought Indians to 
Chicago to engage in intensive discus 
SION. 

The American Indian Chicago Con 
ference then was not just another Uni 
versity gathering exceptional only in 
being enlivened during off hours by 
activities unusual to the setting. The 
occasion was unique and of historic 
significance. For the first time Indian 
people of many different tribes from all 
over the country and representing many 
different points of view came together 
to compare and to discuss their prob 


lems just among themselves. Through a 
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free exchange of Indian experiences, 
feelings, and views, they sought to find 
sources of agreement on which future 
Indian policy should be built. 

The Conterence came into” being 
through three interrelated factors: the 
ageravated state of Indian discontent; 
the increasing concern and develop 
ment of new skills on the part of schol 
ars and scientists in resolving social 
problems; and timeliness in terms of 
present Opportunities to effect changes 
desired by Indians. 


Historical Background 


By 1960 the Indian Problem was mor 
critical than ever despite some 150 years 
of many well-intentioned — legislative 
and administrative efforts devoted to 
Indians and the expenditure of untold 
millions of dollars. The reason tor this 
state of affairs is now very simple, at 
least to the anthropologist; but even ton 
us it is the deceiving simplicity of his 
toric hindsight as the accumulation of 
knowledge and development of ana 
lytical methods contribute to our under 
standing. Basically, the /ndian Problem 
has been confounded consistently with 
Indians’ Problems. Because government 
administrators and benevolent Whites 
have long been in agreement with In 
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Discussion Committee No. 7, June 
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dians as to the specific problems—pov 


erty, Inadequate education, poor health, 
alcoholism, and a host of other adversi 
ties besetting Indians—they have barely 
grasped, if they recognize the fact at all, 
that their definition of the Indian Prob 
lem is not generally shared by Indians. 
For the “White Man,” ' the very exist 
ence ol Indians constitutes the Indian 
Problem. (This, of course, is not pecul 
iar to the case of the Indians. Such a 
problem) exists whenever one group 
Chooses to place this construction on the 
existence of another group and. feels 
compelled to take measures, mild o1 
drastic, to deal with it in terms unac 
ceptable to the people who constitute 
the problem. The United States also 
has the Negro Problem; many countries 
have had or still have the Colonial Prob 
lem; and Hitler had the Jewish Prob 
lem.) With but one briet exception, this 
semantic contusion lies deep in_ the 
whole history of Indian-White relations. 
From the beginning it was assumed that 
the Indians would disappear as a re 
sult of military campaigns. When armed 


lo the Indian the non-Indian neighbor 
is a White Man, regardless of ethnic ori 
gin, and the term is used here in- this 
specialized sense. 
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conflict ceased, the Indians were scat 
tered on reservations where disease, un 
sanitary conditions, and nutritional 
deprivation almost completed their ex 
tinction. However, as the charitable 
responsibility of a benevolent: govern 
ment, measures were enacted to make 
existence at least bearable tor the re 
maining and no longer dangerous In 
dians. These survivors were expec ted to 
hurry along the path of the white man 
as the only course open to them. Al 
though this was believed to be a natural, 
desirable, and inevitable process, the 
eovernment endeavored for many years 
to hasten it by repressing Indian cul 
ture, language, and native forms ol 
leadership. 

Phe beginning of the century saw a 
gradual but accelerating increase in the 
population of Indian communities. 
This was due to a combination of wel 
fare assistance rendered by the govern 
ment, minimal though it was, and the 
Indians’ own efforts to survive as In 
dians, learning to use what they could 
from the surrounding culture in order 
to maintain life itself. Vhis is an impor 
tant fact because for a long time, and 
with added emphasis in the last decade, 
the reservation system has been pointed 







to as the cause of Indian persistence ot 
“the basis of the Indian Problem.” Iso 
lated from the general public, so the 
argument runs, Indians tend to main 
tain their numbers among themselves 
and perpetuate distinctive traditions. It 
is a specious argument. In the first place 
reservations are not that tsolated. Be 
cause legislation of the late nineteenth 
century permitted piece-meal alienation 
of Indian lands making many reserva 
tions patchworks of White and Indian 
holdings, there has been suthcient phys 
ical propinquity for Indians to absorb 
cultural influences from white neigh 
bors, store-keepers, missionaries. and 
government personnel. Massive changes 
actually have occurred along lines s¢ 
lected by Indians, primarily in material 
goods and new technical skills. Further- 
more, Indians are free to leave the res- 
ervations and participate in the larger 
society where in actual fact they come 
and go at will. As a rule, they sutter less 
from discrimination and prejudice than 
any other minority group in the United 
States, and a large number could “pass” 
if they wished to do so. In the second 
place, many Indian communities lo 
cated in small areas of their original 
homelands which never were reserva 
179 
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tions are as Clearly Jndian as any to be 
found on reservations. The tact of In- 
dian persistence as Indians must there- 
fore be attributed not to enforced 
isolation on reservations, but Indian 
preference. 

\s Indian population increased in 
distinctive Indian communities, the In 
dian Problem increased. At the same 
time, various legal devices resulted in a 
constant whittling away at the land base 
so that small resources became even 
more inadequate and Indians’ specific 
problems of employment and welfare 
became exacerbated. The need to reap- 
praise the Indian situation was appar- 
ent and the year 1928 saw the publica- 
tion of a large, thoroughly documented 
volume entitled The Problem of Indian 
{dministration, popularly known as the 
Meriam Survey. It represented two 
vears of intensive study carried out by 
a private firm under government con 
tract (Brookings Institution, 1928). Al- 
though Lewis Meriam and his associates 
were imbued with the prevailing philos- 
ophy that Indians would eventually 
bow to Progress and lose their identity 
in the general population, they recog- 
nized that since this could not be forced 
the Indians’ own customs and traditions 
meanwhile served an important and 
necessary purpose. 

The tolerant view of the Meriam Su 
vey backed by impressive factual docu 
mentation of needs to be met and rec 
ommendations for meeting them was a 
harbinger of a brief but striking change 
of outlook in Indian administration. 
This phase came into being during the 
first term of Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
John Collier was appointed Indian 
Commissioner, an ofhce he was to hold 
from 1933 to 1945. Collier embarked 
on a “New Deal” for Indians, utilizing 
many of the findings of the Meriam Sun 
vey but investing his policy, as em 
bodied in the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, with what was considered a 
radical philosophy. To Collier the In 
dians were not the Problem; if there 
was “a Problem” it lav in America’s 
blindness to the beauty and wisdom of 
Indian traditions that could enrich the 
totality of American culture which itself 
had sprung from a diverse heritage. 
Solutions to specific problems were 
sought with this concept in mind. Critics 
on one side called Collier a romantic 
ind argued that he went to ridiculous 
leneths to reestablish long dead tradi 
tions thereby hampering the progress of 
groups which had made great strides 
toward Other = critics 
shared Collier's basic philosophy but 


pointed out that the format he devel 


acculturation. 


ope d for self-government and economi 


improvement was too arbitrary and no 


more suited to some tribes than earlier 
ProOerams designed to expunge Indian 
txt) 


distinctiveness. In any case, by 1934 
Indians had seen such frequent shifts of 
programs that as they viewed the wreck 
age of half-finished, ill-conceived, and 
mis-administered projects, they resisted 
the Collier Administration as doubtless 
just another grandiose scheme to be 
abandoned with the appointment of a 
new Indian Commissioner. Neverthe 
less, the degree of failure is mainly at- 
tributable not to the philosophy or for- 
mat or even to the “apathetic” Indians, 
but to the lack of financial and moral 
support granted Collier. Congress pro- 
vided him too little opportunity to im 
plement, expand, improve, and adapt 
his ideas. The wonder is not that Col 
lier’s program fell short of its goals, but 
that wherever it worked at all it worked 
so very well. 

By 1950, the time-honored philosophy 
of the Indian as the Problem again was 
dominant in ofhcial thinking. In the last 
decade policy regressed to the 19th Cen 
tury with startling speed, and with a 
vengeance. The earlier philosophy as- 
sumed that if the Indians’ specific prob- 
lems were taken care of, they would stop 
being Indians and the Indian Problem 
would be solved. Now however, the idea 
was to get rid of the Indians by dis 
persing them and relieving the govern- 
ment of all responsibility for their 
specific problems. All the favorite catch- 
words of the day trapped the unwary: 
“efficiency,” “economy,” “democracy,” 
“integration,” “individual enterprise,” 
“freedom.” The government was going 
to do battle against all the social evils 
besetting Indians: paternalism. waste ol 
government money, excessive bureauc 
racy, and, above all, “America’s concen 
tration camps,” the Indian reservations. 

Indian administration now was de 
signed to “get the government out of 
the Indian business.” Outstanding in 
the new legislative measures were Pub 
lic Law 280 and House Concurrent Res 
olution 108, both dated 1953 but reflect 
ing several years of previous attitude 
and discussion. Public Law 280 trans 
ferred the Federal jurisdiction over law 
and order on Indian reservations to in- 
dividual states. Only five states were in 
volved but they had sizeable Indian 
populations. The Indians protested, ac 
curately predicting not only that prob 
lems of law and order would be agera 
vated (because the states would be 
unwilling to assume the cost of then 
new responsibilities for Indians living 
on tax-free lands) but also that agitation 
would begin for taxation of Indian 
lands. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 
rimed at taking Indian reservations en 
tirely out of the federal jurisdiction and 
protection, The word “termination” ts 
generally applied to the Resolution and 


to special acts drawn up under its pro 





visions regarding particular tribes. Only 
a handful of tribes have been termi- 
nated to date and termination proceed- 
ings have been generally halted. Dith 
cult legal complications were entailed 
in terminating even tribes considered 
in the Meriam Survey of 1928 virtually 
ready for withdrawal of federal super 
vision. But it was Indian resistance that 
blocked further termination, by utiliz 
ing these legal complications. 


Indian Anxieties 


To the Indians, reservations are not 
“concentration camps” but home, not 
just a place to live but where one has 
one’s very being. ‘There is an ineffable, 
indescribable emotional attachment to 
the land. Land is not thought of as plots 
of real estate owned by individuals, 
though individual allotments have been 
made on many reservations. It is true 
that termination was not overtly de 
signed to separate the Indians from 
their land; they can keep it as long as 
they pay the taxes on it. But the Indians 
realize that unless a tribe is exception 
ally well organized, economically sol 
vent and has the sympathy of the local 
state in establishing a tribal corporation 
and fending off unscrupulous specula 
tors, the land will be divided on a per 
capita basis. Most Indians are poor and 
before they can put their holdings to 
productive use, if such a possibility even 
exists, they will have lost the land 
through tax default. Certain types of 
valuable lands such as forests, mineral 
areas, and grazing lands cannot be ex 
ploited by individual operators so that 
dividing the lands means heavily cap 
italized interests will buy them up and 
reap benefits Indians were prohibited 
from enjoving. 

Tribal enterprises have always been 
hampered by bureaucratic red-tape and 
lack of trained personnel among the In 
dians themselves. However, the Collier 
administration had laid a ground-work 
for effective techniques of economic 
improvement and promoted — educa- 
tion of young Indians to serve the 
interests of their own people. From the 
Indians’ point of view agitation for ter- 
mination had a special irony. Not only 
was it the old land-grab in a new dis 
guise but it came just at a time when 
many Indian tribes could confidently 
anticipate standing firmly on their own 
feet—and on their own lands. 

Still, much more is involved) than 
simple economics to make Indians bit- 
ter. Permination and other abrogations 
of treaties and agreements for such put 
poses as building dams which will flood 
reservation areas give evidence to In 
dians, and to many non-Indians, that 
in Indian affairs expediency easily over 
rides historic “guarantees 


Finally, the Voluntary) Relocation 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


Program instituted in 1952 caused fur- 
ther anxiety to Indians. Sporadic as- 
sistance in finding off-reservation em- 
ployment for Indians had long been 
rendered by the Indian Bureau, and 
individual Indians had long been in the 
habit of seeking such employment on 
their own initiative, particularly in mi- 
erating to the cities where there were 
ereater economic and educational op- 
portunities. The relocation program of 
1952 was ostensibly designed to give 
order and system to an established ac- 
tivity and the term “voluntary” in the 
title was reassuring that Indians’ wishes 
would be respected. But it soon became 
evident that the development of reserva- 
tion resources lagged far behind the 
efforts devoted to relocation and _ that 
real alternatives were not being pro- 
vided. Then relocation was not seen as 
voluntary but as forced by economic 
necessity. It soon became known as 
“Operation Relocation” and Indians 
expressed many and specific grievances 
about the whole program. A bright pic- 
ture was painted of city life to entice 
Indians to leave home and when they 
eot to the city they found themselves 
placed in the lowest paying, most men 
ial work and located in the poorest hous 
ing. The jobs were often temporary and 
of a type adversely affected by the slight- 
est dip in the national economic picture. 
Many Indians were left unemployed 
alter the period of Indian Bureau re- 
sponsibility for their employment had 
run out and before they had filled term- 
of-residence requirements to receive 
local forms of welfare. Skilled workers 
often did not have the money to keep 
up union dues so that when jobs were 
again available they had lost their eligi 
bility. Relocatees were not adequately 
screened for ability to adjust to city life. 
The relocation program sought to place 
people in cities as far from their home 
communities as possible to discourage 
easy return and many Indians were left 
stranded and in desperate straits. Most 
important, whereas Indians view reloca 
tion, whether through their own efforts 
or under the government program as a 
temporary measure to gain capital, 
knowledge, and skills to enable them to 
support themselves at home, the Indian 
Jureau viewed it as a sort of “final solu- 
tion” to the Indian Problem. 

The commitment of government to 
termination and relocation has_ pro- 
duced a complex of new difficulties for 
the Indians. Money for health facilities, 
and long term loans for tribal enter 
prises and resource development has 
been withheld since such activities im 
ply community perpetuation. The al 
ready serious factionalism among In 
dians which had come about through 
competition for power within the ad 
ministrative structure imposed upon 
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them was intensified and compounded. 
City Indians were pitted against those 
on reservations. If relocation meant 
abandonment of reservation life for- 
ever, what right had city Indians to the 
meager benefits of reservation life? City 
Indians, intending to return home to 
live feared their birthright would be 
taken from them by their own Coun- 
cils. Furthermore, old inter-tribal sus- 
picions and hostilities were aroused in 
terms of reservation Indians versus 
those groups which had never possessed 
reservations. It was feared that programs 
designed to provide Indians with spe- 
cific help, but which threatened Indian 
lands, would not be opposed by landless 
Indians who had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. On the other side, 
landless tribes, often maintaining their 
distinctive communities in the face of 
prejudice and hostility because they 
maintain Indian cultures sometimes feel 
antagonistic to reservation Indians, who 
have their own lands and many special 
services. 


History of the AICC 


It was apparent to many scholars and 
humanitarians, as it was to Indians, that 
the government was not going to solve 
either the Indian Problem or Indian’s 
problems by its methods of the 1950's. 
One indication of the scholarly ferment 
was that since 1957 a sort of new Mer 
iam Survey was in the making (as a 
private, not a governmental project) 
when the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
established the Commission on_ the 
Rights and Responsibilities of the 
\merican Indians to gather facts and 
make recommendations. 

Thus, in the midst of their troubles, 
Indians were in some cases sustained by 
the knowledge that they had under 
standing allies. In August of 1960, opti 
mism was stirred by the prospect of a 
change in the national Administration. 
Neither presidential candidate was com 
mitted to the current policy and both 
parties took explicit notice of the need 
for special attention to Indian affairs. 
Phe possibility of a sympathetic admin 
istration was, however, not enough; a 
sound new policy acceptable to Indians 
had to be developed. 

Among those vitally concerned with 
the future of the American Indian was 
Sol Tax who with his students had been 
working for many years on techniques 
for effective community development. 
\s the presidential election drew neat 
and it appeared that the Indians might 
really stand a chance of a fair hearing 
from the government, he began con 
sidering specific ways of arriving at valid 
recommendations. He had developed a 
concept of community action empha 
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sizing self-determination, which he 
termed Action Anthropology (Tax, 
1959; Gearing et al., 1960). As an Action 
Anthropologist, he began with the peo- 
ple concerned, the Indians, and what 
they could do in their own behalf. He 
first envisioned a small but representa- 
tive group of Indians working with 
anthropologists and other experts and 
between them developing an acceptable 
and workable program. But, while Tax 
knew colleagues eminently qualified for 
the task and could, with little trouble, 
find other experts as needed, there re- 
mained the problem of finding a repre- 
sentative sample of the half million or 
more Indians in the United States. 

If a really workable program were to 
be developed, somehow all Indians 
would have to be involved so that ideas 
could be exchanged, points of agree- 
ment discovered, and satisfactory recom- 
mendations produced. Gradually, the 
idea began to take the form of an all 
Indian Conference based on prior ex- 
changes of ideas, through local discus- 
sions and general mail distribution of 
information. Other formats might have 
been used, but given factors of time and 
available facilities, this was as feasible 
as any, though it would entail constant 
work to sustain and bring to comple- 
tion. 

There are several important prin 
ciples which must be observed in such 
undertakings. First, there is the need for 
fundamental faith coupled with much 
patience that the people involved are 
better able to solve their own problems, 
given the opportunity, than anyone 
else. This faith is at least as tenable as 
the faith of those who believe that ex- 
perts are better able to solve a group’s 
problems and go so far as to decide what 
the problems are in the first place. The 
approach of Action Anthropology does 
not exclude the use of experts. In fact 
the reason that it is Action Anthropol- 
ogy and not just spontaneous commu- 
nitv effort is that the situation is such 
that the group is unable to get the proc- 
ess of problem solving started itself al- 
though it wants to do so. Outside help 
may also be needed to keep the process 
running smoothly and supply informa- 
tion and services which the group can- 
not provide for itself. In the case of the 
American Indian Chicago Conference 
(AICC) the major problem was the mat- 
ter of communication between the 
widely scattered groups of Indians who 
appeared to form a real community of 
opinion, at least in many common griev- 
ances, and who had no opportunity to 
express their views widely or learn what 
other Indians were thinking. Sugges- 
tions for a process of communication 
and the use of experts as a source of 
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tions are as clearly Jndian as any to be 
found on reservations. The fact of In- 
dian persistence as Indians must there- 
fore be attributed not to 
isolation on 


enforced 
reservations, but Indian 
preterence. 

\s Indian population increased in 
distinctive Indian communities, the In 


dian Problem increased. At the same 
time. various legal devices resulted in a 


constant whittling away at the land base 
so that small resources became even 
more inadequate and Indians’ specific 
problems of employment and welfare 
became exacerbated. The need to reap- 
praise the Indian situation was appar- 
ent and the year 1928 saw the publica 
tion of a large, thoroughly documented 
volume entitled The Problem of Indian 
{dministration, popularly known as the 
Meriam Survey. It represented two 
vears of intensive study carried out by 
a private firm under government con 
tract (Brookings Institution, 1928). Al- 
though Lewis Meriam and his associates 
were imbued with the prevailing philos- 
ophy that Indians would eventually 
bow to Progress and lose their identity 
in the general population, they recog 
nized that since this could not be forced 
the Indians’ own customs and traditions 
meanwhile served an important and 
necessary purpose. 

The tolerant view of the Meriam Sur 
vey backed by impressive factual docu 
mentation of needs to be met and rec 
ommendations for meeting them was a 
harbinger of a brief but striking change 
of outlook in Indian administration. 
This phase came into being during the 
first term of Franklin D. Roosevelt when 
John Collier was appointed Indian 
Commissioner. an ofhce he was to hold 
1933 to 1945. Collier embarked 
on a “New Deal” for Indians, utilizing 
many of the findings of the Meriam Sur- 
vey but investing his policy, as em 
bodied in the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, with what was considered a 
radical philosophy. ‘To Collier the In 
dians were not the Problem; if there 


was “a 


trom 


Problem” it lay in America’s 
blindness to the beauty and wisdom of 
Indian traditions that could enrich the 
totality of American culture which itself 
had sprung 


from a diverse heritage. 


Solutions to specific problems wer 
sought with this concept in mind. Critics 
on one side called Collier a romanti¢ 
and argued that he went to ridiculous 
lengths to reestablish long dead tradi- 
tions thereby hampering the progress of 
groups which had made great strides 
toward acculturation. Other critics 
shared Collier's philosophy but 
pointed out that the format he devel- 


oped for self-government and economic 


basic 


improvement was too arbitrary and no 
more suited to some tribes than earlier 
programs designed to expunge Indian 


Rt) 


y 1934 
Indians had seen such frequent shifts of 
programs that as they viewed the wreck 
age of half-finished, ill-conceived, and 
mis-administered projects, they resisted 
the Collier 


just another grandiose scheme to be 


distinctiveness. In any case, by 


Administration as doubtless 


abandoned with the appointment of a 
Neverthe 
less, the degree of failure is mainly at- 
tributable not to the philosophy or for 
mat or even to the “apathetic” Indians, 
but to the lack of financial and moral 


new Indian Commissioner. 


support granted Collier. Congress pro- 
vided him too little opportunity to im 
plement, expand, improve, and adapt 
his ideas. ‘The wonder is not that Col 
lier’s program fell short of its goals, but 
that wherever it worked at all it worked 
so very well. 

By 1950, the time-honored philosophy 
of the Indian as the Problem again was 
dominant in official thinking. In the last 
decade policy regressed to the 19th Cen 
tury with startling speed, and with a 
vengeance. ‘The earlier philosophy as 
sumed that if the Indians’ specific prob- 
lems were taken care of, they would stop 
being Indians and the Indian Problem 
would be solved. Now however, the idea 
was to get rid of the Indians by dis 
persing them and relieving the govern- 
ment of all responsibility for their 
specific problems. All the favorite catch- 
words of the day trapped the unwary: 


“efficiency,” 


“economy,” “democracy,” 


“integration,” “individual enterprise.” 
“freedom.” The government was going 
to do battle against all the social evils 
besetting Indians: paternalism, waste of 
government money, excessive bureauc 
racy, and, above all, “America’s concen 
tration Camps,” the Indian reservations. 

Indian administration now 
signed to 


was de 
“oet the government out ol 
the Indian business.” Outstanding in 
the new legislative measures were Pub 
lic Law 280 and House Concurrent Res 
olution 108, both dated 1953 but reflect- 
ing several years of previous attitude 
and discussion. Public Law 280 trans 
ferred the Federal jurisdiction over law 
and order on Indian reservations to in- 
dividual states. Only five states were in 
they had sizeable Indian 
populations. The Indians protested, ac 
curately predicting not only that prob 
lems of law and order would be aggra 
vated 


volved but 


(because the would be 


unwilling to assume the cost of thei 


States 


new responsibilities for Indians living 
on tax-free lands) but also that agitation 
would begin for taxation of Indian 
lands. 


House Concurrent 


Resolution 108 
aimed at taking Indian reservations en 
tirely out of the federal jurisdiction and 
protection. ‘The word “termination” is 
generally applied to the Resolution and 


to special acts drawn up under its pro 


visions regarding particular tribes. Only 
a handful of tribes have been termi- 
nated to date and termination proceed- 
ines have been generally halted. Difh- 
cult legal complications were entailed 
in terminating even tribes considered 
in the Meriam Survey of 1928 virtually 
ready for withdrawal of federal super 
vision. But it was Indian resistance that 
blocked further termination, by utiliz 
ing these legal complications. 


Indian Anxieties 


To the Indians, reservations are not 
“concentration camps” but home, not 
just a place to live but where one has 
one’s very being. ‘There is an ineffable, 
indescribable emotional attachment to 
the land. Land is not thought of as plots 
of real estate owned by individuals, 
though individual allotments have been 
made on many reservations. It is true 
that termination was not overtly de 
signed to separate the Indians from 
their land; they can keep it as long as 
they pay the taxes on it. But the Indians 
realize that unless a tribe is exception 
ally well organized, economically sol 
vent and has the sympathy of the local 
state in establishing a tribal corporation 
and fending off unscrupulous specula 
tors, the land will be divided on a per 
capita basis. Most Indians are poor and 
before they can put their holdings to 
productive use, if such a possibility even 
exists, they will have lost the land 
through tax default. Certain types of 
valuable lands such as forests, mineral 
areas, and grazing lands cannot be ex- 
ploited by individual operators so that 
dividing the lands means heavily cap 
italized interests will buy them up and 
reap benefits Indians were prohibited 
from enjoying. 

Tribal enterprises have always been 
hampered by bureaucratic red-tape and 
lack of trained personnel among the In 
dians themselves. However, the Collier 
administration had laid a ground-work 
for effective techniques of economic 
improvement and 
Indians to 


promoted educa- 


tion of young serve the 
interests of their own people. From the 
Indians’ point of view agitation for ter- 
mination had a special irony. Not only 
was it the old land-grab in a new dis 
guise but it came just at a time when 
many Indian tribes could confidently 
anticipate standing firmly on their own 
feet—and on their own lands. 

Still, much involved than 


simple economics to make Indians bit- 


more is 


ter. Termination and other abrogations 
of treaties and agreements for such pur 
poses as building dams which will flood 
reservation areas give evidence to In 
dians, and to many non-Indians, that 
in Indian affairs expediency easily over 
rides historic “guarantees.” 


Finally, the Voluntary Relocation 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


Program instituted in 1952 caused fur- 
ther anxiety to Indians. Sporadic as- 
sistance in finding off-reservation em- 
ployment for Indians had long been 
rendered by the Indian Bureau, and 
individual Indians had long been in the 
habit of seeking such employment on 
their own initiative, particularly in mi- 
erating to the cities where there were 
ereater economic and educational op- 
portunities. The relocation program of 
1952 was ostensibly designed to give 
order and system to an established ac- 
tivity and the term “voluntary” in the 
title was reassuring that Indians’ wishes 
would be respected. But it soon became 
evident that the development of reserva- 
behind the 
efforts devoted to relocation and _ that 


tion resources lagged far 


real alternatives were not being pro- 
vided. Then relocation was not seen as 
voluntary but as forced by economic 
known as 
“Operation Relocation” and 


necessitv. It soon became 
Indians 
expressed many and specific grievances 
about the whole program. A bright pic- 
ture was painted of city life to entice 
Indians to leave home and when they 
eot to the city they found themselves 
placed in the lowest paying, most men 
ial work and located in the poorest hous 
ing. The jobs were often temporary and 
of a type adversely affected by the slight- 
est dip in the national economic picture. 
Many Indians were left unemployed 
Sureau re 
sponsibility for their employment had 
run out and before they had filled term- 
of-residence 


after the period of Indian 


requirements to receive 
local forms of welfare. Skilled workers 
often did not have the money to keep 
up union dues so that when jobs were 
again available they had lost their eligi 
bility. Relocatees were not adequately 
screened for ability to adjust to city life. 
The relocation program sought to place 
people in cities as far from their home 
communities as possible to discourage 
easy return and many Indians were left 
stranded and in desperate straits. Most 
important, whereas Indians view reloca- 
tion, whether through their own efforts 
or under the government program as a 
temporary measure to gain capital, 
knowledge, and skills to enable them to 
support themselves at home, the Indian 
Bureau viewed it as a sort of “final solu- 
tion” to the Indian Problem. 

The commitment of government to 
termination and relocation has_ pro- 
duced a complex of new difficulties for 
the Indians. Money for health facilities, 
and long term loans for tribal enter 
prises and resource development has 
been withheld since such activities im- 
ply community perpetuation. The al 
ready serious factionalism among In 
dians which had come about through 
competition for power within the ad- 
ministrative structure imposed upon 
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them was intensified and compounded. 
City Indians were pitted against those 
on reservations. If relocation meant 
abandonment of reservation life for- 
ever, what right had city Indians to the 
meager benefits of reservation life? City 
Indians, intending to return home to 
live feared their birthright would be 
taken from them by their own Coun- 
cils. Furthermore, old inter-tribal sus- 
picions and hostilities were aroused in 
terms of reservation Indians versus 
those groups which had never possessed 
reservations. It was feared that programs 
designed to provide Indians with spe- 
cific help, but which threatened Indian 
lands, would not be opposed by landless 
Indians who had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. On the other side, 
landless tribes, often maintaining their 
distinctive communities in the face of 
prejudice and hostility because they 
maintain Indian cultures sometimes feel 
antagonistic to reservation Indians, who 
have their own lands and many special 
Services. 


History of the AICC 


It was apparent to many scholars and 
humanitarians, as it was to Indians, that 
the government was not going to solve 
either the Indian Problem or Indian's 
problems by its methods of the 1950's. 
One indication of the scholarly ferment 
was that since 1957 a sort of new Mer 
iam Survey was in the making (as a 
private, not a governmental project) 
when the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
established the 
Rights and Responsibilities of the 
American Indians to gather facts and 
make recommendations. 

Thus, in the midst of their troubles, 
Indians were in some cases sustained by 
the knowledge that they had under- 
standing allies. In August of 1960, opti- 
mism was stirred by the prospect of a 
change in the national Administration. 
Neither presidential candidate was com 
mitted to the current policy and both 
parties took explicit notice of the need 
for special attention to Indian affairs. 
The possibility of a sympathetic admin 


Commission on the 


istration was, however, not enough; a 
sound new policy acceptable to Indians 
had to be developed. 

\mong those vitally concerned with 
the future of the American Indian was 
Sol Tax who with his students had been 
working for many years on techniques 
for effective community development. 
\s the presidential election drew near 
and it appeared that the Indians might 
really stand a chance of a fair hearing 
from the government, he began con- 
sidering specific ways of arriving at valid 
recommendations. He had developed a 
concept of community action empha- 
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sizing self-determination, which he 
termed Action Anthropology (Tax, 
1959; Gearing et al., 1960). As an Action 
Anthropologist, he began with the peo- 
ple concerned, the Indians, and what 
they could do in their own behalf. He 
first envisioned a small but representa- 
tive group of Indians working with 
anthropologists and other experts and 
between them developing an acceptable 
and workable program. But, while Tax 
knew colleagues eminently qualified for 
the task and could, with little trouble, 
find other experts as needed, there re- 
mained the problem of finding a repre- 
sentative sample of the half million or 
more Indians in the United States. 

If a really workable program were to 
be developed, somehow all Indians 
would have to be involved so that ideas 
could be exchanged, points of agree- 
ment discovered, and satisfactory recom- 
mendations produced. Gradually, the 
idea began to take the form of an all 
Indian Conference based on prior ex- 
changes of ideas, through local discus- 
sions and general mail distribution of 
information. Other formats might have 
been used, but given factors of time and 
available facilities, this was as feasible 
as any, though it would entail constant 
work to sustain and bring to comple- 
tion. 

There are several important prin 
ciples which must be observed in such 
undertakings. First, there is the need for 
fundamental faith coupled with much 
patience that the people involved are 
better able to solve their own problems, 
given the opportunity, than anyone 
else. This faith is at least as tenable as 
the faith of those who believe that ex- 
perts are better able to solve a group’s 
problems and go so far as to decide what 
the problems are in the first place. The 
approach of Action Anthropology does 
not exclude the use of experts. In fact 
the reason that it is Action Anthropol- 
ogy and not just spontaneous commu- 
nity effort is that the situation is such 
that the group is unable to get the proc- 
ess of problem solving started itself al- 
though it wants to do so. Outside help 
may also be needed to keep the process 
running smoothly and supply informa- 
tion and services which the group can- 
not provide for itself. In the case of the 
\merican Indian Chicago Conference 
(AICC) the major problem was the mat- 
ter of between the 
widely scattered groups of Indians who 
appeared to form a real community of 
opinion, at least in many common griev- 
ances, and who had no opportunity to 
express their views widely or learn what 
other Indians were thinking. Sugges- 
tions for a process of communication 
and the use of experts as a source of 


communication 
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help and information must, however, 
have relevance to the group and not be 
foisted on them. 

Tax was fully aware of all the criti 
cisms and prophesies of doom which 
would be dredged up from the murky 
waters of Indian administration once a 
plan such as he envisioned was widely 
known among non-Indians. Indians are 
factional. Indians are suspicious. In- 
dians are apathetic. Indians are unable 
to handle their own affairs. Indians are 
too varied culturally from tribe to tribe 
to hold any views in common. Indians 
are at the mercy of the few political In- 
dians who railroad through only meas- 
ures that they want. And, as everyone 
familiar with Indian affairs knows, In- 
dians cannot be worked with in this way 
because this is not the way Indians are 
worked with! 

The above, like all truisms, are valid 
if surrounding factors are held constant. 
Tax proposed to change the surround 
ing factors and see what would happen. 
His first task was to find financial sup 
port for the project. Second, he had 
somehow to sound out enough Indians 
to see if he should proceed along the 
lines he planned or even proceed at all. 
Third, he had to be sure that sources of 
help and expertise would be available 
as needed. He first asked the University 
of Chicago to help finance the project 
from a special grant for public policy 
conterences. He saw the University as a 
neutral base of operations and the place 
to hold the conference since Indians are 
understandably suspicious of any hints 
of governmental or other special inter- 
ests. More money would be needed from 
other sources and by happy chance in 
the summer of 1960 the Emil Schwarz 
haupt Foundation, devoted to study of 
problems of education and citizenship, 
asked Tax to consider a study of Indian 
problems and development of recom- 
mendations as a guide for work with 
Indians. 

The writer agreed to serve as assistant 
coordinator; Robert Rietz, Director of 
the Chicago Indian Center, became as 
sociate coordinator; two graduate stu 
dents in anthropology at the University, 
\lbert Wahrhaftig and Joan Ablon 
also agreed to assist. With this volun 
teer staff assured, Tax accepted the task, 
worked out plans, and asked for funds. 
His letter of November 10, 1960 to Dr. 
Carl Tjerendsen of the Schwarzhaupt 
Foundation remained the fundamental 
guide in all further efforts devoted to 
the Conference: 


In 1928 the great Meriam Report (sup 
ported by the Brookings Institution) 
assessed the total situation of U.S. Indians 
and made policy recommendations which 
resulted in the 1933-1950 “New Deal for 
Indians.” Since 1928 we have (1) much new 
experience, including the experiment of 
that New Deal itself as well as unprece- 
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dented university, church, and organization 
work with Indians and the organization of 
Indians themselves; (2) a great deal of new 
social science, community development, 
and human relations knowledge relevant 
to problems of American Indians which has 
come in the past 30 years; and (3) a world 
situation that urgently requires that we 
resolve our domestic “colonial” problems, 
and in ways that could provide patterns for 
constructive democratic action in similar 
situations all over the world. ! 

Therefore, the time is ripe to put to: 
gether what we know for the guidance of 
American Indians, government agencies, 
voluntary organizations, foundations, uni- 
versities, and the general citizenry. The 
time indeed is particularly strategic because 
a new administration in Washington will 
appreciate new informaton on the basis of 
which to act. From this last point of view, 
what is to be done should be done this 
Spring and the development of the report 
itself should be educational and “public” 
to all leaders involved. The proposal, 
therefore, is not to undertake long research, 
but to crystallize what is already known 
and develop on the basis of it a general 
“policy paper,” and to do this commu- 
nally among leaders of all groups involved 
in Indian affairs in North America. 

The conference in May would. bring 
together for some davs or a week both 
scholars and leaders of all groups involved 

Indians, organizations interested in In- 
dians, foundations, government agencies 
of states, and U.S. and Canadian govern- 
ments—who would already have partici- 
pated in developing the document and who 
would then agree upon its final form. This 
final conference would function also to 
interest the citizens of the country as a 
whole. I am hoping that the University of 
Chicago will be host to the conference and 
will provide some basic financial support 
for it. If not . other means of financing 
can and will be arranged. 

The conference in May then will discuss, 
amend, and adopt a final report which 
with its supporting appendices providing 
scholarly, factual, and historical materials) 
would become a guide for new action on 
the part of all concerned. The report mean- 
while will be developed as a continent 
wide enterprise among the scholars and 
interested leaders, by correspondence and 
in regional and local conversations and 
meetings, with its form and content dete1 
mined as it develops. 

At the NCAI meeting in Denver, there 
is also a meeting of representatives of 
universities interested in Indian education 
and research—which meeting I have been 
asked to chair. This is the essential time to 
begin the task of organizing the develop 
ment of the report. Whether there should 
be a committee or whether (as I think 
might be simpler) those who participate 
become a “committee of a whole” can be 
decided in Denver where work can also 
actually begin. 

The time schedule would then involve 

1. By January 1, 1961 a preliminary 
memorandum, perhaps with a first draft 
report, would go to all of the “participants” 
scholars and Indians and other leaders) 
with a request for reactions, revisions, in 
formation, etc. 

Simultaneously: (a) A series of meet 
ings and conferences, based on reactions to 
the first report, through which a “final” 
draft could be developed; and (b) a pulling 
together of the relevant factual material 
needed for the eventual report. 

3. By May Ist there would go to all a 
draft of the final report to be discussed and 
revised in the conference scheduled for the 


end of May (or early June). At this time 
the participants will also be told about 
final practical arrangements for the con- 
ferences. 

In order to accomplish all this, I shall 
need good professional personal assistance; 
I have a tentative promise of help from 
Dr. Nancy Lurie of the University of Mich 
igan who could act as secretary (or assistant 
director) of the project. ‘ 

If you wish me to undertake this task, 
I would appreciate your telegraphing me 
as early as possible at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver. Hours there will make a 
difference, 


The invitation of the National Con 
gress of American Indians mentioned 
above provided Tax with a national op 
portunity. He realized that the memben 
ship of the NCAT is relatively selective 
and that the organization is viewed with 
distrust by some groups of Indians who 
consider it too politically oriented and 
with too many members presently on 
at one time employed by the Indian Bu 
reau. But it is by far the most represen 
tative multi-tribal organization of In 
dians; and with its experience with 
organizational problems could both be 
gin the development of the conference 
and also advise on its feasibility. It 
NCAT would agree with enthusiasm to 
work with all Indians, he would feel 
confident about going ahead, once as 
sured of adequate financial support. 
Phat this support was supplied is noted 
and succeeding events are also recorded 
in a second letter to Tyerendsen of the 
Schwarzhaupt Foundation, dated No 
vember 26: 


Everything is working out unbelievably 
well. Your telegram was in Denver on my 
arrival on Monday the 4th, and I got to 
work at once, since this gave reality to a 
plan that would otherwise have been 
a bubble. Also, I reported to Chicago youn 
grant, and on Wednesday morning got a 
telegram from the University promising 
$10,000 for the conference if held in Chi 
Cago, 

My best inspiration in Denver was reali 
vation that the first “model” of a report 
should be developed by Indians; that the 
major task then would be to get Indians 
of the nation to discuss and develop it, and 
that the first task of the Convention was 
the task of the Indians. With this clear in 
inv mind, it was easy to talk to the Indians 
in Denver; and they passed a resolution sup 
porting the whole scheme and agreeing 
to provide a first draft of a report. Also 
they took advantage of a telegram from 
President-Elect Kennedy to seck a mecting 
with him to ask him to come to the Con- 
vention, [ cannot exaggerate the positive 
attitude permeating the NCAT. Helen 
Peterson (Executive Director, NCAT) and 
D'Arcy McNickle (scholar and writer long 
active in NCAT) agreed to stay in Denver 
soulder to develop a document; later I 
learned that Clarence Wesley (President, 
NCAT) called a meeting of S.W. Indians in 
\lbuquerque to discuss it the weekend of 
December 2nd. All looks good there. 

\t mectings of the American Anthropo 
logical Association in) Minneapolis from 
November 17-20, I explained the program 
to the Council of Fellows. Enthusiasm was 
immediate and great. When I said that 
people in different regions had to take 
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initiative to help Indians discuss proposals, 
15 of the midwest anthropologists immedi- 
ately organized for action. The Institute 
at South Dakota and Arizona State at 
Tempe are planning to call together Indian 
leaders. I also had opportunity to discuss 
strategy with people who know the other 
tribes—e.g. the Navaho—and have acted 
on advice. 

By now plans are pretty well advanced. 
Nancy Lurie is at work (she and Rietz 
spent a day together here) in Ann Arbor. 
Karl Llewellyn [Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Chicago Law School] 
has with excitement communicated this 
new development to the Commission on 
Indian Rights, etc., of the Fund for the Re- 
public, and I think they will alter whatever 
reporting plans they have had. The Uni 
versity is of course cooperating fully; I had 
a meeting with all administrative officials 
and we set aside the new dormitory for 
Indians, near the Field House and Bartlett 
Field, etc. I have also had conversation 
with NBC-TV in New York, hoping they 
might give us a regular program during 
the next months, not only to educate the 
public but to give us a means of communt- 
cating with those who are involved in dis 
cussions over the country. 


Nationwide Communication 


The project was successfully launched 
and now the work began. So many dif- 
ferent activities were carried on simul 
tancously in the following months, and 
so much substantive information began 
to appear showing the direction and 
content of Indian thinking that a brief 
article can present only a bare outline. 
The devices used to forward the work 
ol the conference in most cases served 
several purposes which were: to assure 
Indians that it was to be a conference 
of all Indians, not of any special group 
ot Indians, and certainly not of any 
non-Indians: correct misunderstandings 
as they might arise: Communicate news 
and information of interest to Indians: 
keep Indians in constant and wide 
spread touch with one another to ex 
take stock of devel 
opments at regular intervals and report 
them; and publicize the 


change their ideas; 


conterence 
among non-Indians who would help 
Indians as needed. The chief means 
used were the printed word and face-to- 
face mectings. 

Printed matter was sent at regular and 
frequent intervals including the model 
charter started the 


which discussion, 


progress reports, coordinator’s letters 
and reports, and supplementary infor 
mation of a scholarly nature. The model 
charter prepared by the NCAT with a 
covering letter from its President in 
cluded a Credo, a section on historic 
background, a series of specific recom 
mendations, and a suggested list of fac 
tual appendices. All of this was quickly 
printed and mailed with the following 
letter printed on a specially designed 


letterhead of the 


“American Indian 


Charter Convention.” 


To: All American Indians 
This looks like the cover of a book, but 
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it is only a letter, a “cover letter” for what 
follows. 

What follows is a statement by a few 
American Indians about what might be 
done to improve the situation of all In- 
dians. Perhaps you and your community 
of Indians will agree with this statement 
just as it is. Maybe not. That is for you and 
all Indians to decide. If you can agree on 
some program, I think it will have good 
results for all Indians. 

You are invited to come to a Convention 
at the University of Chicago from June 13- 
20, 1961. The first four days of this Con- 
vention will be a General Council of 
Indians, in which you will have the oppor- 
tunity to work out a “charter” for the 
future of American Indians. In the last two 
days of the Convention this charter will 
be explained to representatives of local, 
state, and federal governments, and to pri- 
vate organizations interested in Indian 
welfare. We hope that the President of the 
Unites States can come to receive the char- 
ter on behalf of the people of the United 
States. 

Speaking for the University of Chicago, I 
asked the NCAT to help. We thought that 
to start with there ought to be something 
worked out in writing—something to dis- 
cuss and work on—something done by 
Indians themselves. The NCAI agreed, 
and here it is, exactly as it comes to me. 
\s I understand it was agreed upon at 
a meeting in Albuquerque November 30- 
December 1 by 

Clarence Wesley, President, NCAI 
Georgeann Robinson, Recording Sec- 
retary, NCAI 
John C. Rainer, Treasurer, NCAT 
Helen L. Peterson, Executive Direc- 
tor, NCAT 
Martha Burch Evenson, Gallup Area 
Vice President, NCAT 
D’Arey MecNickle, Member of NCAT, 
and Director of AID 
Alvin Warren, Indian Education, BIA, 
Albuquerque 
Chev have done a wonderful job in getting 
something together for you to work with. 
We all owe them thanks. 

You will notice at once that I have freely 
marked up the NCAIL’s draft, which I per- 
sonally think is very good. They wanted 
me to do this just as they want all Indian 
people to feel free to raise questions and 
discuss all the basic issues involved. The 
draft is intended to be a starting point; the 
final charter will incorporate the best that 
can come from all of vou. In other words as 
Clarence Wesley suggests in his letter this 
draft is not something on which you vote 
“Yes” or “No” but rather something to take 
apart and put together again with your 
own ideas. We are also sending you several 
other documents that mav be useful. We 
hope to send more supplementary docu 
ments in the near future. 

Iam sending all of this material not only 
to Indian groups but also to others who 
might be willing to help Indians do this 
job. If vou know somebody to whom I 
should send this packet, because he will 
help vou, please tell me at once. The next 
step is up to you: Will you please return 
the enclosed postcard at once, so we know 
that vou have received this, and so that we 
can get you some help if you wish it. We 
shall be in touch with you again in two o1 
three weeks. Mavbe we shall send you a 
questionnaire that will make it easier to 
get your views on what the Indian Charte1 
ought to be. 

The NCAI document deals with mainly 


what the government ought to do. There 
are many private organizations—churches, 
colleges, etc.—that try to help Indians. The 
“Charter” ought to give direction to the 
efforts of all of us who seek to be helpful 
to Indians. 

We shall be in touch with you again. We 
want to collect all of the facts and the 
opinions sent to us by Indians all over the 
country. In the second round we shall 
report to you what everybody else says, so 
you can continue your discussion in prep- 
aration for the General Council in June 
here in Chicago. 

Please return the postcard as soon as 
you can; and good luck in your discus- 
sions. 
\rguments, disagreements, and new 
suggestions which this model elicited 
from Indians were incorporated into a 
second longer called a 
“charter’’) mailed out in May. The final 
version “Declaration of Indian Pur- 
pose” developed at the Conference it- 
self, further refined ideas. The most 
controversial part of the charter con- 
cerned a drastic change in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Figure 1 shows the 
progressive changes and final choice. 
The Credo underwent similar changes. 
It began as an expression of the belief 


version (no 


that Indians can manage their own af- 
fairs, easily mistaken for the idea that 
Indians should progress themselves out 
of their “‘Indianness.” In final form, the 
language strongly decries policies which 
have harmful to Indians and 
stresses the right to a decent life while 
holding to Indian 
cepts. The 


been 
identitv and 
historical damned 
termination, and the other legislation 
and administrative measures considered 


con- 
section 


as specific sources of Indians’ problems; 
it was not changed substantially from 
the first version to the last. Concrete 
recommendations were made in regard 
to a host of particular matters of health, 
education, and welfare in its broadest 
sense. Of great interest was the growing 
recognition, with each successive ver- 
sion of the charter, of the rights of all 
Indians: reservation, non-reservation 
non-federally recognized, relocated, and 
terminated Indians. Besides the sup- 
plementary documents sent with this 
first mailing, others were sent out as 
time went by, and distributed at the 
conference itself. 

“Progress Reports” (Fig. 2) were used 

*Among the supplementary materials 
which the Indians received at one time or 
another were Alexander Lesser’s “Educa- 
tion and the Future of Tribalism in the 
United States,” Walter Taylor's “The 
Kinzua Dam Controversy,” Paula Verdet’'s 
“Summary of Research on Indians in Saint 
Louis and Chicago,” Robert K. Thomas’ 
“Population Trends in American Indian 
Communities,” and many other papers and 
documents. In addition, the University of 
Chicago Press made available at reduced 
price to Indians William T. Hagan’s 
American Indians. 
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to circulate Indians’ views. Entire let- 
ters were reprinted along with reports 
on local and regional meetings devoted 
to AICC. It was impossible to reprint 
all of the letters received by the co 
ordinators, but every effort was made to 
provide regional coverage and expres 
sion of all shades of opinion, so that the 
views of all Indians who cared to ex 
press them could be given equal con 
sideration in deliberations. A few ex 
amples are included here to indicate 
the range and substance of these com 
munications. 

WHITE SWAN, WASHINGTON, March 27, 1961. 
It appears that the National Congress of 
American Indians or their delegates, were 
only concerned with minor details on the 
Indian situation and neglected the major 
issues. Our LEAGUE is not concerned with 
the continuance of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, or adding administrative personnel, 
cost, and policies. But rather in the dissolu 
tion of this branch of the Federal Govern 
ment. Our concern is, to refer our Indian 
people back to their original status of 
“tribal self-government” in the absence of 





dominance from another, in the SPIRIT 
and manner the ETERNAL CREATOR 
provided for all mankind. Now the Act of 
June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 253), was just 
another waste of time by Congress. A dic 
tator nation may be able to declare an 
individual of another power a citizen of 
that government, so long as that dictator 
nation may have control of the person of 
that individual in the absence of war. To 
declare an individual a citizen of a particu 
lar government against his wishes is one 
thing, but whether the individual will o1 
will not accept such citizenship is entirely 
another matter. Therefore, such declara 
tion will produce no effect, no more than if 
this government would presume to make 
a RUSSIAN citizen of this government. 
American Indians are citizens, only in the 
sense, by virtue of their original occupancy 
and the treaties which provided the status 
of “sovereignty,” hence, qualified for self 
government, and not by virtue of any 
delegation of powers from the Federal 
government and the States within it. The 
Constitution of the United States never 
intended to presume to legislate over the 
affairs of the Indians, no more than it 
would presume to legislate over the affairs 
of a foreign power. 

“From the earliest vears of the Republic 
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the Indian Tribes have been recognized 
as distinct, independent, political com- 
munities, and as such, qualified to ex- 
ercise powers of self-government, not 
by virtue of any delegation of powers 
from the Federal Government, but 
rather by reason of their tribal sover 
eignty.” (CH. 7, P. 122-123, FL.) 

For over 100 years the Indian people 
have been treated as illiterates, while othe: 
nations have progressed with their own 
governments established and governed by 
their own people, in far less time than the 
Indians. Yet your convention is planning 
to promote more Indian policies and regu 
lations and to continue to retain the Bu 
reau of Indian Affairs. More Indian funds 
including that of the taxpayers, appropri 
ated for the sole purpose to maintain the 
Indian service, and dissipated in one form 
or another, in order to keep the payroll 
in effect for the benefit of the few while 
the Indians go hungry. Some Indian Res 
ervations have potential resources, some 
do not, yet he is encouraged to leave his 
Reservation and resources to some othe: 
part of the country unknown to him and 
there left to be stranded. Such has the Act 
or (Public Law 959) the so-called “Reloca 
tion Program” done to the Indians. Such 
a program enacted by Congress, is just 
another attempt at integration in another 
color. The other important factor in con 
nection with these Indian resources, is the 
fact, that so many of these policies and 
regulations have been established, which 
has hampered the Indian from utilizing his 
resource potential, 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Mexico, April 5, 1961. 
Phe aim of the forthcoming “Indian Pow 
Wow” as stated in the Albuquerque Jou 
nal (March 28, 1961) is so absurd and 
preposterous that it would hardly be ex 
pected lo originate or receive impetus from 
a university such as the University of Chi 
cago. To assume that the Indian and his 
culture are unchanged and unchangeable 
is to make a baseless assumption. Furthet 
more, any attempt to revivify and sanction 
an antiquated superannuated way of life 
is to impede his progress toward individual 
responsibility and self-improvement, the 
lack of which will inevitably keep him “at 
the bottom of our heap in health, educa 
tion and economic well-being.” He will 
improve himself in these areas only when 
he ceases to live in the past. 

The Indian needs not “an Indian bill of 
rights to fit the oldest frontiersman of the 
new frontier” or any special charters, but 
more individual responsibility and = en 
couragement to face the new frontiers like 
any good American citizen. Anything short 
of this will put the new frontiersman in an 
old frontier of no progress when all about 
him progress continues to march on. 

Therefore, as a full blooded Indian who 
believes in progress, and who knows well 
the detriments of antiquity, let me urge 
you to formulate plans that will help the 
Indian keep up with a modern way of life 
rather than to put him in a situation that 
will require his catching up later. 


Sirus River, Carmornta, April 12, 1961. 
Many rancherias in California are being 
terminated; a few have already been tet 
minated and have received titles. Ou 
rancheria is expected to be finished and 
receive tithes within a year. ‘This is both 
good and bad. There are a few people that 
I believe will not have trouble paying 
taxes, but there are many who have not 
been able to build a home yet for lack of 
funds. Some of these are veterans of World 
War Il and the Korean conflict, but they 
are unable to use their veterans’ rights to 
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get a loan to build, or get personal loans, 
because of not having their title. 

I believe it is a crime on America that 
they discontinued reimbursable loans to 
individual Indians and that a program was 
never instituted to help Indians to manage 
their affairs. There are some that have 
received considerable money from heirship 
allotments and have squandered it. Now I 
ask if these people have title, where will 
they be but on welfare rolls or living off 
their relatives as long as they will support 
chem; ...°. 

Most of our boys and girls never grad 
uate from school. I believe the school 
system should be interviewed and _ get 
togethers should be held where some of 
these problems could be worked out. I 
would like to see more scholarships for 
Indian children. If there are any, we do 
not hear of them. I believe it would give 
our boys and girls more of an incentive. 
Even if a child is capable of going on to 
college, there are few that have funds. 

One thing that I believe is very unjust 
against our people is that our Claims 
against the Government are not settled 
before they terminate us. Why can’t ter 
mination be stopped until our claims are 
settled? Why can’t a revolving loan fund 
be set up that is just for the Indians? 


BROWNING, MONTANA, March 1961. 
WE DISAPPROVE: 

1. A Charter based upon the 1928 Me- 
riam Report 
narrow. 

2. An Indian Administration whose only 
function, according to the Meriam Report, 
is educating the Indian to assimilation and 
the use of the State and County services. 

3. An “organic Act of the Sixties” to 
replace the Indian Reorganization Act. We 
don’t want to give up the important 
guarantees of the present IRA. 

ft. A “Commission Plan” to replace the 
Indian Bureau. As Robert Yellowtail 
stated, “We don’t want a= six-man_ ball 
team over the Indians. We would never 
know who was carrying the ball.” 

5. A “Director of Program” 
the Indian Commissioner. 

6. A Point-4 Program independent of 
the existing Indian Bureau administration 
program 
7. A temporary “program-technician” at 
the Agency level who will “phase out,” as 
the Point-4 people say it, and leave us high 
and dry without an Agency office. 

8. An Indian Charter of the Sixties that 
will destroy our trust relationship with the 
Federal Government. This trusteeship 
began with the treaties and should remain. 


because its aims are too 


to replace 
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9. A provision providing for the change 
of treaties. We don’t intend to change 
them. 

10. The limiting of community services 
on the Charter of the Sixties to those which 
will be made under TRIBAL contracts, 
with the local private, State and County 
agencies. Why should the Tribe pour all 
its development money down the drain for 
these services? Besides, our experience with 
these contracts since 1950 have been very 
unsatisfactory. They haven't done the job 
for the Indian people. There are too many 
restrictions. The people suffer. 

Il. An exchange of elected tribal coun- 
cils for “selected local workers.” 

12. A Charter for the Sixties that would 
destroy our Federal charters of the Thirties. 


WE WILL 
ABOVE: 

1. A Charter of the Sixties based upon 
the Presidential statements of John F. 
Kennedy. 

2. An Indian Administration which will 
be for CONSERVATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT in Indian Affairs on our own 
reservations, especially:- the conservation 
of the human and natural resources of the 
Indian tribes, the protection provided to 
America’s first minority from exploiting 
forces WITHIN and WITHOUT the tribe. 
Only an Indian Commissioner can do this. 

3. A Federal Administration that will 
supervise, coordinate, and promote the 
financing of services for Indians in health, 
welfare, law and order, and resource de- 
velopment. 

t. A Charter that will promote a “Bet- 
ter Business Climate’ on reservation for 
Indians. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


Forr Hatt, Ipano, March 29, 1961. 
Phrough conformity with the Constitution 
and By-laws, the Law and Order Code and 
our Treaty, most tribal government could 
be successfully carried out here at Fort 
Hall, Idaho. However, it is always the case 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs con- 
fronts us with a more recent regulation, 
code or what-have-you which supersedes 
our constitution, etc. Therefore, we are 
continually blocked in our efforts to con- 
duct our tribal affairs. What we need from 
the Bureau is advice and technical assist- 
ance at a local level, rather than from 
someone sitting back in Portland with very 
little knowledge of the local situation. We 
have all the instructions, plans, and meth- 
ods necessary to carry on our affairs in the 


Regional meeting in the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Public Museum, April 14-16 
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documents I have mentioned and they are 
sufficient in themselves for our needs if we 
were just allowed to follow them. 


BLAck RIveR FALLS, Wisconsin, March 27, 
1961. In the past, much of the Federal 
Government’s policy and programming foi 
American Indians have been geared and 
directed for the benefit of those Indians 
residing on reservations or on non-taxable 
lands. Hence, many Indians have been ex- 
cluded from receiving Federal aids and 
benefits. 

We, the Wisconsin Winnebagoes, who 
do not reside on any reservation, and who, 
the greater number of us now reside on tax- 
able lands and who need Federal assistance, 
have often been excluded from receiving 
Federal aids and benefits and have often 
been penalized in our efforts to help our- 
selves. 

We are interested in a change of policy—a 
policy that includes aids and benefits for 
all Indians whether they live on reserva- 
tions, non-taxable or taxable lands. The 
need for help is great in both areas. We 
want to include a policy change as more 
and more Indians will be going off reserva- 
tions in the future. 


INDIAN NECK, VIRGINIA, May 8, 1961. 

The Voice of the Rappahannock Indian 
People, or Tribe 

We have no schools to educate our chil- 
dren and we want schools that will educate 
our children, and train them to the highest 
education, such as lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, etc., and equal rights as any other 
citizens of America. 

We have always been tax-paying citizens, 
and have never reaped any benefit. We 
are crowded out. The white neighbors hold 
the lands, and won't sell, and we need more 
area to take care of that situation. 

Our people can get no jobs in our com 
munities. They hire the white, and seldom 
can an Indian get anything to do. They 
have to go north or some other place in 
order to land a job. Therefore, we need 
some adjustment in order that we can live. 

I would like a provision made for the old 
aged who are unable to work, that they can 
be cared for. ; 

This is the voice of my people. 

Chief 
Rappahannock Indian Tribe 


Significantly, the two groups which 
rejected the whole idea of the confer 
ence were the “‘assimilationists,”” and the 
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Left: meeting of the Steering Com 

mittee in International House on 

the University campus, April, 1961. 
Below: members of the preliminary 
committee meet with the coordi 
nating staff and a member of the 
President's Task Force on Indian 
\tlairs, February, 1961 





Actually, 
one assimilationist took the trouble to 


extreme traditionalists. only 
write and the letter was published Lo 
indicate that an Indian could feel that 
the only solution to Indians’ problems 
were through complete loss of Indian 


wavs. Traditionalists showed variation 


hic. 3. Report of the Coordinator dated March 16, 1961. Name of ATCC was 
changed from “Charter Convention” to “Chicago Conference” at) Indians’ 
sug? eestion 


in their reactions to the value of the 
conterence and what it might accom 
plish, many seeing real benefits to be 
derived. Certain common themes ran 
through virtually all of the letters, as 





; : é a SOL TAX, Coordinator 
noted in the Coordinator's communica THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BAC | si: 650 Soon states 
tions of March 16 and March 31. These aii he la ss 
reports and letters (Figs. 3 and 4) pre REPORT OF THE COORDINATOR OF AICC * NANCY O. LURIE 
sented news and summarized develop Sesh tbe + sate ae 
ments. They also indicate what was hap * ANN ARBOR: MICHIGAN 


pening generally with AICC. Among - 

other things Indians were taking re sk Aaa eee 
sponsibility for the substantive phases 

of the work, even to substituting their 

own choice of name for the coordina 

tor’s “Charter Convention.” 


Meetings 


Meetings were of four types: 2 help to develop a state t about India Me y the ( tee of the N A 

1. Meetings with non-Indians called Paroprtemnegy eee xs drsicee ps ae 
by Sol ‘Tax himself or which he simply that the University of 1go had some 9p ond. seme: other documents, 4 ¢ 
attended to publicize AICC among : od et shes has saath tba 
groups who could provide help in the ecome a great opportunity for India { sny different 
way of information or services needed . i : 
by Indians engaged in the project. The e first thing yin askir 
people Tax contacted in this way in G5 eters 
cluded anthropologists (in three sepa king how the resources of universities could 


rate meetings); other scholars; lawyers; qin Ailes ae ae Aa te gic oreris hpi lettie 





representatives of government agencies November, 196 
concerned in one way or another with ee ee Sh aaece oe 
Indians such as the Indian Bureau, De fians gave me ; who came 
partment of Health, Education, and sein tralissell tan cn ype piers weten ens aes then ecdhvag aati hts 
Welfare, Congressional and Senate com NCA! Convention thought | good idea 
mittees on Indian affairs; representa ; 





jing. They fir y decided that a g 


tives of religious denominations; and rdinator to begin making the necessary arrange would be simply AMER 
representatives of organizations devoted th = digticcliepely eee. ee NORE OF Fee 
entirely or in part to Indian rights and each put up $ 
welfare. Through these meetings AICC( 


was in turn publicized widely as various 









organizations put their mailing lists at 
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Pax’s disposal or ordered bulk quanti 
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ties of the materials to be sent out under a 
their own cover letters indicating what 








special work members of the given on 
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ganizations might perform. Note should 
be made of the participation of non 
Indians. Every effort was made to stress 
the role of non-Indians as resource peo 
ple rather than as initiators of ideas for 
Indians. 

2. Meetings of Indians called by ‘Tax 
to help him in the work of the Confer 
ence. In addition to the meeting in Feb 
ruary detailed in his report of March 16 
(Fig. 3) a similar meeting was held in 
\pril, resulting in the second version of 
what was by then called “The Declara 
tion of Indian Purpose.” Members of 
the Indian Committees which took form 
in the course of these meetings also 
convened in Chicago several days be 
fore the Conference to make final plans 
and arrangements for its conduct. “Tax 
also met several times with a committee 
of Chicago Indians serving as Confer 
ence hosts. 

3. Regional meetings (Fig. 2) planned 
by the Indians and expedited by ‘Tax 
who made arrangements for these meet 
ings to be held at scholarly institutions 
located in each region, as explained in 


his report ol March 16. 
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1. Community, tribal and inter-tribal 
meetings. As judged by post-cards and 
letters received, at least 250 such meet 
ings were held all over the country as 
AICC materials arrived in Indian com 
munities. Most of the inter-tribal meet 
ings were held under the auspices olf 
non-Indians somewhat on the pattern of 
the larger regional meetings. In other 
cases, existing inter-tribal organizations 
discussed AICC on their own initiative. 

Che Coordinators relied on all public 
media of communication in order to 
fulfill the objectives of AICC. The press, 
radio, and television were provided 
news releases, interviews and articles all 
through the period from December to 
the end of the Conference. More per 
sonal contacts were provided by Indians 
and others who travelled extensively for 
the purpose; for example, the American 
Friends Service Committee sponsored 
travel by the Lakes Region Indian O1 


ganizer; an Indian leader from the 
Southwest travelled in the far West to 
establish contacts; the Director of the 
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NCAI used all occasions to travel on 
behalf of ALCC; anthropologists and 
other scholars spent weeks visiting their 
Indian friends. 

Conference Preparations 

Shortly before the conference the co 
ordinating staff compared notes for an 
article which ‘Tax had promised the 
Chicago Sun-Times (Fig. 5). 

People had-said one “couldn't get In- 
dians together.”” Although the Indians 
were responding surprisingly well and 
confidence in the AICC seemed high, 
perhaps these were our own overoptl- 
mistic assessments. How many would 
actually come to Chicago for the Con- 
ference? Part of the answer was another 
question: where would they get the 
money? A few tribes could afford to 
send delegates; some religious organi 
zations might subsidize the travel of In- 
dians (the Episcopal Church in the end 
did most); but for the most part Indians 
would have to pay their own way. With 
the registration was announced a “dis 
tance subsidy” by which the expense of 
travel from far places would be com 
pensated by lowered cost of room and 
board at the University. Thus Indians 
from the far West would pay only $15.00 
for the week, while those closer to Chi 
cago would pay more on a sliding scale 
as the distance decreased. 


During the final weeks of prepara 


tion, there were anxious moments. The 
Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board, the 
Indian organization which had been 


among the first and most active in AICC 
had suddenly repudiated the entire en 
deavor and in terms that indicated total 
misunderstanding ol that 
had before. An influential 
Sioux group in South Dakota for no 
apparent 


everything 


gone on 


discour 
aged efforts to publicize and discuss 
AICC. In Oklahoma, a Southern state, 
racism seemed involved in worries ovet 
credentials and 


reason consistently 


definitions of who 
should be considered an Indian. Finally, 
there was the continual danger that 
those had joined 
AICC warily) would 
withdraw entirely at the slightest hint of 
disparagement of their views by other 
Indians. But in 


traditionalists who 


activities (albeit 


the end “everybody” 
came, the leaders from Montana, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, progressives and 
chil 


traditionalists, men, women and 


dren. 

The final registration showed that 
167 Indians from 90 bands and tribes 
had officially taken part in the confer 
ence, paying the $5.00 registration fee 
set by the steering committee and pan 
ticipating fully. Many Chicago Indians 
who did not all register 
visited with 


but merely 
friends who had come to 
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town, and many spouses of registrants, 
and dancers in the Pow-Wow, swelled 
the number of Indians at the University 
during the week to 800. 
The Conference 

The schedule for the conference had 
been planned in advance (Fig. 6). The 
format for the conduct of the confer- 
ence though accepted at the outset by 
vote was necessarily adapted to the 
needs of the discussants, as they went 
along. The conference opened the 
afternoon of June 13 with a solemn 
calumet ceremony of welcome _per- 
formed by a traditionalist Winnebago 
resident of Chicago who offered prayers 
and passed the pipe of peace to repre- 
sentatives of the nine regions and to 
Tax. This was followed by a short pro 
gram of Indian dancing and an outdoot 
feast cooked by 
feeling of 


Indians. There was a 
general congeniality and 
pleasant expectation as small groups 
gathered to eat together and chat. The 
calumet ceremony was marred to some 
extent by the need for television crews 
to set their cameras in the way of some 
spectators. (As the days wore on the 
constant presence of reporters, newsreel 
and television cameras, etc. were taken 
for granted, and accepted because for 
the most part the press was interested 
in reporting the serious side of the Con- 
ference.) 

The opening session set the tone of 
the entire Conference. Except for a 
short welcome by the Coordinator, who 
traced the development of AICC mainly 
to stress its Indian character, the entire 
hands. The 
chairman of the opening session (a 
Cherokee) is a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, and the keynote 
speaker (a Santa Clara Pueblo), is pro 
fessor of Anthropology at the Univer 
sity of Arizona. The keynote speech 
stressed the basic themes and goals of 
the Conference: Indian identity does 
not preclude living effectively amidst 
the complexities of modern life; Indian 
diversity does not preclude unity of ac 
tion in securing Indian rights and work 
ing for a better life for all Indians. Ed 
ward Dozier addressed the group not as 
an anthropologist but as an Indian 
speaking to other Indians: 


meeting was in Indian 


One of the important characteristics of 
us as American Indians is our enormous 
diversity. One has merely to look over this 
congregation to realize the fact, and when 
we examine the groups from which we 
come, the diversity is compounded. Yet, 
despite this variation, Indians have and 
continue to share a common situation. The 
very fact that there was an enthusiastic 
response to this general meeting of Indians 
is indicative of this commonality. 

Our purpose at this conference is to com 
pile a series of suggestions and recomenda- 
tions. Here we must unite for it is the 
commonness of purpose that brings us 
together. While we differ as groups and 
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individuals our problems have a common- 
ality. Pooling our efforts toward policies of 
greater benefits for ourselves is our goal. 

If the opening remarks made clear 
the objectives of the conference, the 
conduct of business in the first session 
showed how those objectives were going 
to be reached throughout the whole 
course of the conference. In the brief 
time remaining before recessing until 
morning, virtually all of the major fac 
tions, issues, and personalities came 
into play. A pattern of real accomplish- 


Fic. 4. Letter from Dr. 
role in preparations for AICC 
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ment and agreement emerged suddenly, 
after a seemingly endless and aimless 
exchange of talk. This was to character 
ize the entire conference. 

A series of rules had been prepared in 
advance by the steering committee and 
was submitted for a general vote. Im 
mediately, individual items were ques 
tioned, the relative merits of voting on 
all or for each in turn were set forth by 
different people, the motives of the 
steering committee were questioned, the 
official delegates of federally recognized 
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tribes exchanged pointed views with 
delegates of non-federally recognized 
tribes, changes were made, altered, and 
tabled, and after everyone had his say, 
the 15 recommendations were passed 
virtually as they had been presented by 
the steering committee. According to 
the minutes of the meeting, there were 
‘no ‘no’ votes.”” Although almost all of 
the following rules were then disre 
garded at some point during the con 
ference, they did provide the basis on 
which consensus could be reached: 


1. The Chairmanship of the Conference 
will rotate each day. There will be six 
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general assemblies and for these, the Chair- 
man will be selected from a panel of names. 

2. The work of the Conference will be 
conducted in discussion committees. In 
order to provide maximum opportunity 
for everyone to participate, these discussion 
committees will consist of not more than 
fifty persons and therefore the total num- 
ber of discussion committees will be deter- 
mined by the number of participants in the 
Conference. 

3. The discussion committees will meet 
for the first time on Wednesday morning, 
June 14th at 9:00 o’clock and will organize 
themselves by selecting a chairman and a 
recording secretary. Members of the Steer- 
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ing Committee will sit with these discus 
sion committees and the Steering Com 


mittee member will act as temporary 
chairman until the discussion group is 
organized. 


1. The discussion committees will report 
back to the general assembly each day at 
the evening session. 

5. The general sessions on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday will be limited to 
these reports and to general exchange of 
information and will not be parliamentary 
session. By this we mean that no formal 
vote or final action will be taken on sub 
jects brought up for discussion. 

6. The voting on the report of the Con- 
ference, or Declaration of Indian Purpose, 
will take place at the general session start 
ing Monday morning, June 19th and on 
Fuesday, June 20th the document will be 
presented to the public. 

7. It is the hope of the Steering Com- 
mittee that as the Conference proceeds 
decisions can be reached in a spirit of unity 
and that formal balloting will not be nec- 
essary; however, the Steering Committee 
recommends that if a formal vote is nec- 
essary at the end of the Conference the 
votes of the official delegates from the 
federally-recognized tribes will constitute 
60 percent of the total vote in the Con- 
ference; all other participants in the 
Conference will have one vote each and the 
total of these votes will constitute 40 pet 
cent. 

8. A Committee on Credentials will be 
created, the members to be elected by the 
Conference. This Committee will deter- 
mine and certify the official tribal delegates 
from federally recognized tribes, and the 
individual delegates. 

9. A Rules Committee will be estab- 
lished, and its members will be elected by 
the Conference. This Committee will have 
the specific function of meeting with the 
official delegates of federally-recognized 
tribes and determining with them how 
they want to allocate the tribal votes 
among the tribes represented 

10. Roberts’ Rules of Order will govern 
the procedures in the Conference. 

11. A Drafting Committee will be estab 
lished and will have the responsibility of 
coordinating and compiling the final re- 
port, or Declaration of Indian Purpose of 
the Conference. The membership of this 
Committee will be elected by the Con- 
ference. 

12. The parliamentarians for the Con- 
ference will be the members of the Rules 
Committee. 

13. Sergeants-at-arms will be elected by 
the Conference. 

14. In order that there may be a govern- 
ing body in existence until a final action 
is taken on a report, it is recommended 
that the Steering Committee will continue 
to function until a final report is adopted 
and made public. 

15. A ballot will be distributed suggest- 
ing names for officers of the Conference 
and Committee memberships. These names 
were taken from the advance registration 
lists and selected for geographical repre 
sentation. Nominations may be made from 
the floor and persons so nominated may be 
written in on the ballot. 


In accordance with point 15 above, 
paper ballots had been prepared in ad- 
vance to elect the members of the cre 
dentials, rules and drafting committees; 
as well as sergeants-at-arms, secretaries, 
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SECTION 
TWO 


What 


By Dr. Sol Tax 


It may come as a surprise that there are about as many 
Indians in the United States today as there were when 
Columbus discovered America. 

The aboriginal population of North America, including 
Canada and the northern border area of Mexico, is esti- 
mated to have been about 1,000,000. This population was 
greatly reduced by wars and epidemics, and by the end of 
the 19th Century it appeared that the Indians were a people 
doomed to extinction. 

In the 20th Century, their numbers have been steadily and 
rapidly increasing. Between 1930 and 1960, the American 
Indian population—excluding Alaska—rose from 332,397 to 
508,665, an increase of approximately 50 per cent, roughly 
the same as the increase in the nation as a whole despite the 
fact that Indian death rates are still proportionately higher 
compared to birth rates than is the case for the general popu- 
lation. It is striking that this increase continues even though 
all government programs consistently aim at decreasing the 
Indian population as such—in earlier years by military cam- 
paigns and for the last 75 years by promoting the disappear- 
ance of Indians into the general population. 

Nor are 1961 Indians merely Indians by name or appear- 
ance. While we may pass many of Chicago’s more than 4,000 
Indians in the streets every day without even realizing that 
they are Indians, almost all of them live and guide their 
lives in terms of moral values more Indian than non-Indian. 
The “vanishing American” is here to stay. 


THE SO-CALLED “INDIAN PROBLEM” has been 
with us since Colonial times. Although special bureaus, 
agencies and commissions in the federal and many state gov- 
ernments, as well as private organizations, have devoted vast 
amounts of money and endless expert planning to Indian 
affairs, the “problem” remains. One may well ask why. 

To seek an answer to this question, Indians from tribes all 
over the nation will meet for a week beginning Tuesday at 
the University of Chicago. The American Indian Chicago 
Conference will climax six months of concerted effort by 
Indians themselves to make their own voices heard. We 
anthropologists who are co-ordinating the effort have set 
ourselves the task of listening and learning but not speaking. 

In the last six months, I (for one) have learned more 
about the Indian view than in my 30 years of previous re- 
search. We do not know what proposals will be made at the 
conference nor the language in which they will be couched, 
but it is already possible to restate the “Indian problem” in 
terms of the underlying Indian point of view, to take into 
account not only the objective facts as known from histori- 
cal and anthropological studies, but how these facts have 
been experienced and interpreted by Indians themselves. 


FROM THE BEGINNING, Indians have cherished 
their heritages, their communities, their homelands, their 
moral values. More than anything else, they have wanted to 
retain their identity. Whenever they came to realize that 
Europeans had come to take away their land and their iden- 
tity, they resisted. From the beginning, whenever programs 
have threatened their land or their identity, such programs 
have failed. Therefore, the first necessity in dealing with 
Indians in the United States honestly and intelligently is to 
stop trying to take away their land and stop trying to take 
away their identity as Indians. We must assume that every 
Indian tribe is here to stay. 
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The Indians Want 


Basing policy on any other assumption is like saying that 
the solution to the well-known school bus problem is for all 
Roman Catholics to become Protestants or vice versa. 

This does not mean that we have to move back to Europe 
and give the continent back to the Indians. It only means 
that we must stop threatening the last remnants of Indian 
land holdings and strengthen the Indians’ land base wher- 
ever we can. 

Nor does this mean that Indians expect to live by hunting, 
fishing and handouts from the federal government or any- 
body else. It only means that we should return to Indians, 
for as long as needed—and this may be forever—some 
equivalent to the economic opportunity that was lost to 
them with the loss of their lands. 

Nor does the requirement that their identity be respected 
mean that Indians want to turn back the clock and live in 
the manner of their ancestors at the time of European con- 
tact. 


RESPECTING THE IDENTITY of Indians means 
recognizing the continuing existence and identity of Indian 
communities. Nobody is “just an Indian.” He is, first of all. 
a Tuscarora, or an Apache, or a Menomini, or a Klamath 
or a member of some other tribe with its particular history 
and traditions. Before the white man came, there were Hopis 
and Winnebagoes and many other tribes, but no “Indians.” 
It is only the Europeans who saw them all as “Indians.” 
Therefore, a threat to the existence of the community is a 
threat to the existence of every member of the community. 

Some Indian people resent having been “given” citizenship 
by Congress in 1924, seeing in this act the possible destruc- 
tion of their tribal integrity and individual rights. The impli- 
cation, such as in the word “assimilation,” that a tribe and 
its culture will eventually disappear, is a threat of death to 
every individual concerned. No wonder the long-standing as- 
sumption that Indians will welcome assimilation has para- 
lyzed attempts at constructive programs for Indians. 

If a change. no matter how beneficial, is defined as a 
change from being Indian to being white, it stands a good 
chance of not being adopted. If the opportunity to learn a 
trade suggests the beginning of a process of departure from 
being an Indian, it may well be rejected. Precisely because 
the rifle, the horse and the automobile were never associated 
with assimilationist interpretations, they were incorporated 
into Indian cultures. Frequent failures of “government pro- 
grams” may be traced to justifying them as a means of as- 
similation. 

Before money is appropriated, we have always wanted as- 
surance that it will help Indians to stop being Indians in the 
expectation that then they will no longer need help. Some 
Indian leaders themselves have considered it expedient, and 
even necessary, to play along with this expectation in at- 
tempting to get help for Indians in desperate need. As a re 
sult, they may lose the confidence of members of their 
groups who feel that these leaders are selling their Indian 
heritage for a mess of government pottage. 

New and better understanding and some 300 years of his- 
torical perspective point out not only our past errors but how 
effective it would be to approach the Indian problem in a 
totally new light. It should be easy enough now to stop tak- 
ing the land, since we have taken all but a tiny fraction of 
the entire continent from the Indians, and perhaps Indians 
should now let bygones be bygones. How can they let by- 
gones be bygones when they have not yet gone by? The age- 
old effort continues to alienate Indians from their few 
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remaining acres under the same old pretexts that it is for 
their own good. Indeed, it even bothers us to let them have 
some few bits of their remaining lands free of local real 
estate taxes, thinking it too “generous” or “discriminatory.” 
Individual Indians never had the right to alienate tribal 
property, and there is probably no case in our history when 
a tribe responsibly and willingly parted with the territory it 
( used and occupied as its own. The continent was therefore 
taken away by hook or by crook. We who think of land as 
real estate do not understand or appreciate the continuing 
and poignant personal loss felt by Indians who lose their 
lands. While my work and association with Indians made me 
aware of the sacred tie of the Indian to land, the last six 
months have revealed its unsuspected intensity and uni- 
versality. A tribe without its land is as inconceivable as an 
Indian without his tribe. 
( Since the time of earliest contact, it has been our bland 
and naive assumption that Indians would not only part with 
their lands as so much real estate, but would jump at the 
slightest chance to shake off their curious customs and 
strange ways to become like Europeans. The psychological 
reason for this myth probably combined the hopes that In- 
dians living like Europeans would need only a few acres 
per family and there would be more than enough land for 
all; and that European farmers would be spared the discon- 
certing example of Indian neighbors hunting and fishing 
) while they work on routine farm tasks. 


So 


IN ORDER NOT to waste the taxpayer’s money and the 
Indians’ time in futile enterprises based on the expectation of 
eliminating the Indian problem by eliminating Indian com- 
munities, government agencies must reconcile themselves to 
the historic fact of Indian persistence and develop an ap- 
propriate administrative philosophy. All who are concerned 
with Indian welfare must be reconciled to the need to sub- 
sidize Indian communities and to help Indian individuals to 
make their ways as Indians. How much less subsidy than at 
present will ultimately be required we will know only after 
the Indian people receive opportunities to develop their re- 
sources in an unthreatening atmosphere of free choice. 

The famous case of the Mohawks, who have made the 
high steel industry uniquely and peculiarly their own spe- 

cialty while retaining and reaffirming their identity as Mo- 
hawks, illustrates that Indians can adapt effectively to the 
most modern conditions—given opportunity and free choice. 
The Mohawk case was not a government program—it de- 
veloped fortuitously—but it offers a model and a philosophy 
in solving the Indian problem. 


RECOGNIZING THE IDENTITY of Indian commu- 
nities and their right to persist means more than only re- 
moving threats. It also means allowing the Indian commu- 
nities to become again whole and fully functioning. When 
Indian communities were independent and sovereign, they 
were able to adapt readily to changing conditions and avail 
themselves intelligently and efficiently of new ideas, tech- 
niques and material objects. Throughout the long period of 
the fur trade, for example, Indians enriched their cultures 
without losing their sense of identity. 

In our management of Indian affairs we have made two 
serious miscalculations. First, we, rather than the Indians, 
have decided what their goals should be. Second, we have 
tried to see to it that these goals are reached by our own 
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rather than by the Indians’ methods. Important community 
decisions are made by outsiders and the work of carrying 
out the decisions is done by outsiders. Since a normal com- 
munity derives its meaning in the very act of organizing to 
make decisions and to carry them out, all American Indian 
communities have been effectively crippled. One result of 
this has been that normal differences of opinion cannot be 
worked out within the community. 

Since decisions are made outside the community, people 
with inclinations and skills for leadership can only compete 
for power rather than resolve issues and carry out responsi- 
bilities. Then, compounding the error, we blame tribes for 
their “factionalism” and for the “lack of true community 
leadership”; and we claim still more the need to make their 
decisions for them “because they can never get together.” 


IT IS SOMETIMES ARGUED that the crippling ef- 
fects of governmental paternalism could have been avoided 
if the government had simply “stayed out of the Indian busi- 
ness.” But this has not worked either. There are many Indian 
communities which are not recognized by the government 
which face problems as acute as those of the over-regulated 
communities. These “non-reservation” setthkements, even 
when they no longer “own” their land, are identifiable as 
communities whose members are as attached to their terri- 
tories as any other Indians, and with pressing problems com- 
parable to the others. Their problems cannot be wished away 
by refusing to recognize them. These are communities with- 
out paternalistic control but also without the needed sub- 
sidization to begin to carry out choices they would like to 
make for their own benefit. 


IF THE FOREGOING ANALYSIS is correct in regard 
to Indian communities generally, whether recognized or un- 
recognized by the federal government, and if it properly 
takes into account the Indian point of view, it appears that 
the responsibilities of government agencies are clear: 

] Indian communities should be subsidized without setting 
any time limits. 

2 Subsidization must not interfere with effective Indian se- 
lection and execution of their own programs. 

3 Subsidization on the same terms must include legitimate, 
traditional Indian communities that perhaps never have 
been subsidized. 

It is said that Congress, at least, will not consider pro- 
posals so different from the established concepts of Indian 
administration, ineffective as these concepts have proved. I 
assume, however. that people are educable and that Con- 
gress is responsive to informed public opinion. 

The Indians meeting in conference in Chicago this week 
are eager to bring their problems as they understand them 
before the American public and to tell us how they are pre- 
pared to work them out. 

Will these Indians be satisfied to find solutions limited by 
the established channels of administrative precedent in the 
belief that this is their only possible recourse? Or, will they 
rather strike out in a direction which is unprecedented but 
necessary from their own point of view in the hope that 
the American public will, for the first time, hear and be im- 
pressed by “the voice of the American Indian” on the Indian 
problem? In either case, the choice will be a decision of 
the Indian people themselves and thus a necessary first step 
toward any good solution of the age-old “Indian problem.” 


————— wet 


5. Article by Dr. Tax appearing in Chicago Sun-Times, June 11, 1961. Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Sun- 
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escorts, and chairmen for each day of 
the conference. Names of people chosen 
by the steering committee were placed 
in nomination on the ballot and space 
was left for further nominations from 
the floor. The steering committee had 
made its choices from the names of peo 
ple who had registered for the confer- 
in advance. When the matter of 
voting was taken up questions and dis- 


ence 


cussions again ensued and it was noted 
that some of the people listed on the 
ballot had not vet arrived. It was agreed 
that volunteers willing to serve on given 
committees should be determined by a 
committee appointed by the chairman 
and that their names would be placed 
in nomination trom the floor. Voting 
was postponed until morning. Mean 
while, the present chairman should 
serve until regular chairmen were elec- 
ted. The entire group would reconvene 
the next morning before breaking up 
into small discussion groups. 


Wednesday morning, nominations 
were further discussed, and after every- 
one was satisfied that no special interest 
group was trying to take over the cre- 
dentials, rules and drafting committees, 
the paper ballots were discarded and 
the offices were all filled by election 
based on standing votes. After it was 
determined that only nine small dis 
cussion groups or committees would be 
required, the group was ready to get to 
work. A review of the above details in- 
dicates that of the rules to which the 
yup bound itself at the outset, 1, 3, 
and, in effect, 10 were either disre- 
garded as unnecessary or adapted to 
the needs of the group as the needs oc- 
curred. This was typical of the entire 
conterence. ‘The committee 
took elaborate measures to maintain an 


¢ 


gre 
15, 


steering 


“open” conference and give assurance 
that everyone's rights would be pro- 
tected. Once the group was. satisfied 
that these requirements could be met 


without the elaborate measures, they 
were replaced by simple and direct 
methods in the conduct of business. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example 
of this approach was in regard to rule 7. 
Arguments concerning voting and rep- 
resentation had begun at the meeting 
held in Chicago in February and con 
tinued until the April meeting, when 
rule 7 was finally agreed upon. The rea 
son for concern is apparent if the dis 
cussion of factionalism is recalled. Ofh 
cial delegates of federally recognized 
tribes with assets at 
stake were fearful of their own discon- 
tented the reservations 
and of their off-reservation members. 
Non-reservation Indians in general, and 
the presence at the conference of non 
federally recognized tribes, also evoked 
their anxiety. 


sometimes vast 


tribesmen on 


During a large part of the meeting in 
June, the pros and cons of voting were 
debated even though the 60°,—40°, di- 
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vision had been voted on as a rule of 
the conference, to be used if needed. 
lhe various factions voiced their views, 
feelings, and suspicions of each other. 
\t one point, the official delegates of 
federally recognized tribes held a spe- 
cial session for which a general meeting 
was temporarily recessed. ‘They quickly 
came to agreement that they would 
count their 60°% as a bloc vote bound 
by majority (519%) decision within the 
bloc. This triumph of fast agreement 
was met with dismayed arguments by 
those in the 40°, group who saw that 
the others had given themselves power 
of veto. Later, non-reservation Indians 
of all types (some of whom were feder- 
ally recognized and had official delega- 
tions, but were fearful of the more 
powerlul reservation groups) requested 
that they be allowed to form a tenth, 
temporary, discussion group to work 
out their special problems. They were 
allowed to meet as a group long enough 
to present their findings in accordance 
with rules 4 and 5, even though it had 
been agreed earlier that each discussion 
group would take up all issues to be 
included in the Declaration of Purpose 
so that everyone would have a chance 
to express his views on all topics, and 
hear other views. 

However, as people talked among 
themselves in the small discussion 
groups and expressed their opinions in 
the general sessions, mutual understand- 
ing began to develop and fears and sus 
picions began to abate. ‘This was not 
accomplished easily. ‘There were only a 
few days to overcome hostilities built 
up over some 150 years of past history, 
so it is not surprising that bitter and 
impassioned oratory marked the discus 
sions. What is truly remarkable is that 
by the time all sides were heard, the 
complicated machinery for voting was 
never used and by general agreement 
the following statements were included 
in the Declaration: 

The United States has long followed a 
policy of turning its back on Indians who 
are not physically in residence on a fed 
erally established reservation. Such a policy 
fosters the illusion that the Indian popula- 
tion is smaller than it actually is, but a 
more serious consequence is that it also 
perpetuates the illusion that the problem 
of assisting Indians is less than it is. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has even been 
known to take credit for those non-assisted 
Indians as examples of its accomplishments 
in| promoting “assimilation.” With the 
exception of some few individuals, these 
Indians, as they and their white neighbors 
know only too well, have not been assimi 
lated; they have only been forgotten. 

The several categories of Indians re 
ferred to above were cited: Indians who 
had lost all or part of then lands be 
cause the lands had been inadequately 
secured to them by the government; 
Indians living away from their lands be 


cause ol 


economic necessity; Indians 
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Lurie: 


who never had reservations; and In- 
dians who are not under the federal 
jurisdiction. The section continues: 

We say emphatically that problems of 
health, education, economic distress, and 
social non-acceptance rest as heavily on all 
the Indians in these categories as they do 
on the reservation Indians, and possibly 
more heavily. 

Therefore, in all the Recommendations 
herein, it is to be understood that even 
where non-reservation and off-reservation 
Indians are not specified, it is our purpose 
to insist that their needs be taken into 
account, 

It may be argued that the majority 
of federally recognized reservation In- 
dians merely acted out of enlightened 
self-interest as they at last came to un- 
derstand the old principle of “divide 
and rule” in its application by the gov 
ernment to different kinds of Indians. 
However, this would be an unfair ap 
praisal of the sense of the conference. 
Results such as those quoted above 
came about through Indians getting to 
know one another as people, each of 
whose problems were but parts of a 
larger problem. Such understanding 0¢ 
curred through their opportunity to 
confront one another, to state their own 
cases and to learn how they had mis- 
understood other cases. This, of course, 
was a hoped-for result of the confer- 
ence. More important, however, than 
simply reaching agreement was the way 
in which agreement was reached. Here 
was a large inter-tribal group, diverse 
in backgrounds and painfully conscious 
of this diversity, coming together be- 
cause they shared common problems. 
\s the meetings progressed, it became 
evident that Indians generally share a 
common technique for dealing with 
problems. Because of linguistic diver- 
sity, English was the language of the 
conference, and according to Rule 10 
business was to be conducted according 
to a well-known format, Robert’s Rules 
of Order. 

However, it was soon evident that 
while Robert’s Rules of Order were 
used when convenient this large and 
diverse gathering was conducting busi- 
ness according to another procedure, 
that at a general tribal council meet 
ing. Although the Indians became ex 
asperated with what some people said 
and how often and extensively they 
said it, the group as a whole found one 
another's approach to problems reas 
suringly familiar and __ predictable. 
There were parliamentarians in the 
group, some of them on the rules com- 
mittee, who openly expressed their an- 
noyance at the disregard of formal pro- 
cedure, but they increasingly accepted 
their role as score-keepers rather than 
umpires in clearing up lines of discus- 


sion when the 


group occasionally 
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talked itself into confusion as to the 
specific issue to be voted on. On one 
occasion at a plenary session it was 
agreed to place a time limit on each 
speaker’s presentation, but this was 
never rigidly enforced. 

At only one time, toward the very 
end of the conference, was the patience 
of the majority of those present tried to 
the point of taking a drastic, but in fact 
rather meaningless, stand against the 
view of one faction. The group had 
earlier listened patiently and consider- 
ately to statements that American citi- 
zenship is not a good thing for Indians 
and that Indians should 
former status as sovereign 


their 
tribes re- 
stored as part of the effort to obtain the 
government's respect for Indian treat- 
ies. Treaties are, after all, entered into 
between nations, not between a nation 
and a group of its own citizens. How- 
ever, the final extreme, though elo- 
quent, statement of this position made 
it clear that the group was dealing with 
more than factionalism based on mutual 
misunderstanding or factionalism based 
on the range of willingness to trust and 
cooperate with the government. Here 
was factionalism based on absolutely ir- 
reconcilable basic assumptions. Either 


have 


you worked out programs recognizing a 
fundamental relationship of allegiance 
to the United States so as to enjoy cer 
tain rights under the government, in- 
cluding promises made in treaties, or, in 
effect, you 
States. 


seceded from the United 
The politically shrewd Indians were 
horrified at such “seditious” sentiments. 
fearing that all Indians might some- 
how be penalized for views expressed by 
a few people. Others considered the 
stand harmful mainly because they felt 
it to be unrealistic and an obstruction 
in the path of possible achievement. By 
majority vote, it was decided to expunge 
the speech “from the conference re¢ 
ord,” but it was never clarified whether 
this vote meant that no mention of this 
opinion was to be made in the final 
Declaration, the taped record, or the 
written minutes. At any rate, it did not 
appear in the Declaration, although the 
rights of those who stood at the other 
extreme were at least respected in pass 
ing: those who choose to become com 
pletely assimilated into the dominant 
society and culture should not be hin 
dered from doing so as individuals. 
Indians who hoped that the conter 
ence would be devoted to establishing 
a new nation or series of nations stand 
ing only in a treaty relationship to the 
United States will naturally conside1 
the AICC a total failure. It is true that 
only a small minority of Indians scat- 
tered among a number of tribes express 
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this view openly, but the extremely hos 
tile reaction of the majority of those 
present may disturb less extreme or out- 
spoken traditionalists and perhaps 
non-traditionalists who simply 
keep their own counsel on the matter 


many 


of citizenship. For good reasons, many 
Indians are hostile toward the govern 
ment. There has been a long history of 
unfulfilled obligations and broken 
treaty promises. Although the final 
document gives expression to grievances 
against the government in emphatic 
terms, it nevertheless stresses citizenship 
and patriotism. ‘The basic contention of 
the Declaration is that if the govern 
ment and the people of the United 
States are finally enabled to understand 
and respect Indians, it will be possible 
to correct old wrongs and begin to work 
together in a mutually satisfactory fash 
ion. This theme occurred frequently in 
the discussions when Indians mentioned 
the existence of many minority groups 
in the United States, especially the 
Jews, who are loyal citizens able to 
participate in the general culture and 
vet maintain distinctive customs and 
traditions. 

Consideration of the attitudes of In- 
dians toward the government and the 
American people raises the question of 
Indian feelings toward Whites in gen- 
eral. Certainly Indians consider them- 
selves different from Whites, some 
defining the difference in coldly anthro- 
pological terms of traditions and values, 
others believing in a mystical racial dif- 
ference. (Manv Indians who hold this 
second view are of mixed ancestry but 


their Indian “blood” or 
“spirit” dominates although genetically 


believe that 


they may be only a quarter Indian or 
less.) One of the observable differences 
is that Indians are usually withdrawn 
in the presence of strange Whites and 
take a long time to decide whether a 
White is worth their trust and close 
friendship. Respect for this trait led to 
a curious incident at the conference 


which revealed a range of feelings 
underlying similar behavior toward 
Whites. 


\bout 145 non-Indians attended the 
conterence, including anthropologists, 
lawyers, representatives of religious de 
nominations and other organizations 
concerned with Indians. Their role as 
observers was strictly adhered to and 
they volunteered no comments, sitting 
quietly in the general sessions and at 
tending the small discussion sessions 
Most, but not all, counted a few Indians 
at the conference among their close 
personal friends. In addition to attend 
ing the Indian meetings, they formed 
their own discussion group (attended by 
a few Indians), designated the Indian 
Institute, where they could exchange 
ideas and listen to talks by anthropol- 
ogists and others in order to expand 
their understanding of Indians. It was 
pointed out among themselves that 
while their presence was virtually un- 
noticed in the large plenary sessions, 
they were quite obvious in the small dis 
cussion Since Indians who 
might be timid about speaking up in 
the large meetings nevertheless used 
the smaller groups to make their views 


sections. 


Students of the Workshop on Indian Affairs sponsored by American Indian 
Development, Inc., leaving Chicago for the Workshop at Boulder, Colorado, 
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known for general consideration, it was 
suggested that strange Whites might 
cause self-consciousness in the frank ex 
pression of opinions. The non-Indians 
thus decided to exclude themselves from 
the small discussion groups. They did 
so reluctantly because these gatherings 
were usually more calm and easier to 
follow than the plenary sessions and 
furthermore evoked more specific fac 
tual information which was reviewed in 
the course of developing general recom 
mendations. However, the non-Indians 
felt they had made a wise decision and 
it was conveyed to the conference at 
large. 

‘The news was greeted by some initial 
expressions of appreciation for this ef 
fort to respect Indians’ feelings, but one 
or two of the speakers included some 
rather strong and generally anti-White 
sentiments which sparked a heated dis 
cussion. Some Indians observed that the 
Whites who were present were sincerely 
interested in Indians as shown by their 
willingness to pay a high registration 
fee, and they had come to find out what 
is troubling Indians. Such people, it 
was felt, would not be offended if In- 
dians criticized Whites. For the benefit 
of those who harbor unqualified 
grudges against Whites, pointed men 
tion was made of the university stu 
dents and othe.s who were working day 
and night on a completely voluntary 
basis to type and mimeograph materials 
Indians needed to conduct the business 
of the conference. Several Indians ex 
pressed the hope that the conference 
would promote wide understanding of 
their problems and believed that if 
White people could freely 
everything, they would be better in 
formed and able to educate other White 
people upon returning to their homes. 
Other Indians noted that the Whites 
at the small discussion meetings had 
been so polite and unobtrusive that it 
was possible to forget their presence and 
hold completely frank discussions. Fin 
ally, it was pointed out that many of the 
White people present were experts in 
one field or another 


observe 


such as law or 
gvovernment, and the Indians consid 
ered it part of the plan of the conter 
ence to have such people readily avail 
able to answer specific questions raised 
by Indians in their discussions. It was 
understood the experts would not inter 
flere with gratuitous advice, but would 
provide facts and information as re 
quired by Indians. 

When put to a vote, it was agreed that 
White people could attend the small 
discussions, but it was also clear what 
sort of behavior was expected of them. 
Had the Indians operated like most 
Whites and put the matter to a vote al 
most immediately, the result would 
have probably been the same. How 
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ever, those Whites who are inclined to 
assert themselves might have taken it 
as an indication that they could also 
participate in discussions, while those 
inclined to be overly sensitive about 
giving offense might have been reluc 
tant to speak even when called upon 
for information. 

White Americans imbued with the 
idea of “getting down to business” are 
inclined to be impatient with Indians 
who will spend long hours just listen- 
ing to all sides and who will allow dis 
cussions to veer off into seemingly 
unrelated details. Nevertheless, when 
Indians do “get down to business” it can 
be handled with speed and ease so that 
the entire process is in truth no more 
time consuming than White “efficiency.” 
This was reflected in the fact that paper 
ballots were never used throughout the 
conference and voting took a minimum 
of time. Quantitative precision and 
even secrecy were unnecessary. People 
simply rose to be counted or raised their 
hands, and in many Cases a voice vote 
sufficed to formalize for the record a 
decision already apparent to the group. 

When the Declaration of Indian Pur 
pose was read toward the close of the 
conference it was largely a matter of 
reviewing everything which had been 
worked out a bit at a time and agreeing 
to the whole as assembled and worded 
by the drafting committee. The docu 
ment in its final form showed the In 
dians’ overwhelming inclination to seek 
solutions to their problems within the 
existing administrative framework, leas 
ing radical alterations of bureaucratic 
organization to the future as further 
study and circumstances might dictate. 
The Indians recognized that it was not 
necessarily the structure of the Indian 
Bureau that needed overhauling, but 
the attitude of government personnel 
They also recognized the need to bring 
their case before the public at large in 
the hope that an informed America 
would understand and support. their 
contentions. 


The Conference Result 


The Declaration opens with a State 
ment of Purpose followed by a Creed. 
both of which make clear the general 
principle that Indians have a right to 
retain their spiritual and cultural val 
ues. This, they affirm, is in keeping with 
democratic concepts of government and 
they state that the problems for which 
they seek solutions stem largely from 
disregard of this right and even from 
efforts to deny them this right. 

The main body of the document is 
devoted to a series of general sections 
in which specific problems are detailed 
and recommendations for their solu- 
tion set forth. Running through all 
these discussions is insistence on Indian 
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participation in planning their own 
programs and carrying them out. Tech- 
nical assistance should be rendered by 
people who are not only excellently 
qualified in their special fields, but also 
able to understand Indians and make 
themselves understandable to Indians. 
Finally, the broad principle of Indian 
participation requires respect for the 
fact that Indians will require different 
programs from place to place as these 
are suited to their greatly varying situa- 
tions. 

The general sections of the document 
are: Legislative and Regulatory Pro- 
posals; Resource and Economic Devel- 
opment; Health; Welfare; Housing; 
Education; Law and Jurisdiction; In 
dians to be Served; and Indians and 
Non-Federal Agencies. The develop- 
ment of the first category is noted in 
figure 1. The following topics, through 
Law and Jurisdiction, were handled 
fairly easily. There had been agreement 
from the start that these problems were 
widely shared and that satisfactory solu- 
tions could be found if programs were 
adapted to community needs as these 
needs are understood by Indians. As 
noted earlier, the section, Indians to be 
Served, is a striking example of the way 
a highly controversial issue was effec 
tively handled by the group. The last 
section should be of special interest to 
any reader who makes regular contribu- 
tions to the furthering of good works 
in behalf of Indians. The document 
makes some telling points: 


It is hoped that in the future there will 
be more joint undertakings by government 
and private agencies. ‘Trusteeship responsi- 
bility need not be abandoned in order 
to encourage increased participation by 
groups and individuals outside of the 
federal household. And such increased 
participation can be of great benefit in 
promoting research in basic problems, in 
conducting pilot projects to test out prac- 
tices and methods, and in providing learn- 
ing situations for the Indian people. 

Such agencies {local governments, 
churches, missionary groups, private organ- 
izations, universities and scientific organi- 
zations] might well study these suggested 
programs [set forth in the document as a 
whole] and discover ways in which their 
resources and abilities can be utilized in 
joint efforts with the tribes, the federal 
government, and other interested groups. 
The Indian people generally will welcome 
technical assistance, but to be most useful 
the offered services should be planned with 
Indians and made part of a total program. 

Anthropologists may well ponder 
their relationships with Indians upon 
reading the above statements. (It should 
be noted that for many Indians AICC 
was something of an education in the 
full nature of anthropology. ‘The criti- 
cism has been made, sometimes bitterly, 
that while anthropologists are usually 
congenial persons, the discipline uses 


Indians but is of little use to Indians in 
return.) 

The carefully wrought account of 
problems with the recommendations for 
their solution must forever put to rest 
the notion that Indians are incapable of 
understanding their problems and of 
recognizing their own best interests. But 
if the Indians put their intellects into 
the earlier parts of the document, they 
put their hearts into the Concluding 
Statement. Perhaps, as time goes by, this 
will stand as the most important result 
of the entire endeavor. Here they seek 
to change people’s minds, not just their 
official behavior, in regard to Indian 
affairs. They presented a convincing 
case. 


To complete our Declaration, we point 
out that in the beginning the people of 
the New World, called Indians by acci- 
dent of geography, were possessed of a 
continent and a way of life. In the course of 
many lifetimes, our people had adjusted to 
every climate and condition from the 
Arctic to the torrid zones. In their liveli- 
hood and family relationships, their cere- 
monial observances, they reflected the 
diversity of the physical world they occu- 
pied. 

Ihe conditions in which Indians live 
today reflect a world in which every basic 
aspect of life has been transformed. Even 
the physical world is no longer the con- 
trolling factor in determining where and 
under what conditions men may live. In 
region after region, Indian groups found 
their means of existence either totally 
destroyed or materially modified. Newly 
introduced diseases swept away or reduced 
regional populations. These changes were 
followed by major shifts in the internal 
life of tribe and family. 

The time came when the Indian people 
were no longer the masters of their situa- 
tion. Their life ways survived subject to the 
will of a dominant sovereign power. This 
is said, not in a spirit of complaint; we 
understand that in the lives of all nations 
of people, there are times of plenty and 
times of famine. But we do speak out in a 
plea for understanding. 

When we go before the American people, 
as we do in this Declaration, and ask for 
material assistance in developing our re- 
sources and developing our opportunities, 
we pose a moral problem which cannot be 
left unanswered. For the problem we raise 
affects the standing which our nation sus- 
tains before world opinion. 

Our situation cannot be relieved by 
appropriated funds alone, though it is 
equally obvious that without capital in- 
vestment and funded services, solutions 
will be delayed. Nor will the passage of 
time lessen the complexities which beset a 
people moving toward new meaning and 
purpose. 

The answers we seek are not commodities 
to be purchased, neither are they evolved 
automatically through the passing of time. 

The effort to place social adjustment on 
a money-time interval scale which has 
characterized Indian administration, has 
resulted in unwanted pressure and _ frus- 
tration. 

When Indians speak of the continent 
they yielded, they are not referring only to 
the loss of some millions of acres in real 
estate. Thev have in mind that the land 
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supported a universe of things they knew, 
valued, and loved. 

With that continent gone, except for the 
few poor parcels they still retain, the basis 
of life is precariously held, but they mean 
to hold the scraps and parcels as earnestly 
as any small nation or ethnic group was 
ever determined to hold to identity and 
survival. 

What we ask of America is not charity, 
not paternalism, even when benevolent. 
We ask only that the nature of our situa- 
tion be recognized and made the basis of 
policy and action. 

In short, the Indians ask for assistance 
technical and financial, for the time 
needed, however long that may be, to 
regain in the America of the space age some 
measure of the adjustment they enjoyed 
as the original possessors of their native 
land. 

Eight supplementary appendices ap- 
pear at the end of the document. The 
first, a history of Indian administration 
since the publication of the Meriam 
Survey. had formed part of the docu 
ment proper in its earlier versions, but 
was expanded as an appendix and 
worded more strongly. Five of the ap- 
pendices, in the form of general state- 
ments or resolutions, reported critical 
conditions among specific groups of In- 
dians whose problems merit the svym- 
pathy and concern of all Indians. Of 
special note is the resolution regarding 
the Kinzua Dam which is to be built in 
violation of a treaty signed in 1794 and 
which will flood a large section of the 
Seneca Reservation in New York State. 
Included with the resolution is a tele- 
gram prepared by the conference and 
sent to President John F. Kennedy pro- 
testing the building of the dam. The 
seventh appendix is an interesting in- 
clusion reflecting the ever widening 
horizons of the many small bands and 
tribes of Indians in the United States. 
It is the text of a letter sent by the di 
rector of the Inter-American Indian In- 
stitute in Mexico City calling for closer 
relations and sharing of ideals of In- 
dians of all the Americas. The final 
appendix lists by name, address and 
tribe all the participants in the Chi- 
cago Conference. 


> 


Evaluation of AICC 


\ review of the Declaration of Indian 
Purpose clearly indicates that the con- 
ference of June 13-20, 1961 was success- 
ful in carrying out its objectives, justi- 
fving the Indians’ efforts and Tax’s 
faith in the methods of Action Anthro- 
pology. The question may fairly be 
raised, however, whether 460 Indians 
representing 90 tribes and bands can 
really speak as “The Voice of the Amer 
ican Indian.” It cannot be denied that 
the entire effort will be considered fu- 
tile by those Indians who for two quite 
different reasons see their only hope in 
abolishing the Indian Bureau. Indians 
who see the course of assimilation as 
inevitable for all Indians, not just good 
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for themselves, will reject the docu- 
ment, and it will also be rejected by 
Indians who want their relationships to 
the United States defined solely by 
treaty. 

Even assuming, although the assump- 
tion may be unwarranted, that those 
who hold these extreme views are a 
small minority, there are still some 
600,000 Indians in the United States 
comprising about 200 separate tribes 
and bands which the conlerence en- 
deavored to represent. All records have 
not yet been completely assembled, but 
a careful reading of the list of partici- 
pants indicates that they came from all 
regions of the United States, with off- 
cial delegates from large groups such 
as the Navajo and the various Sioux 
reservations expressing the views of 
great numbers of people. Also encour- 
aging is the fact that many small, scat- 
tered tribes and bands are noted in the 
list. The conference drew not only fed- 
erally recognized reservation residents, 
but terminated, relocated, non-reserva- 
tion, and non-federally recognized In- 
dians. Observations at the conference 
revealed both men and women taking 
an active part in the proceedings as 
well as a range of the very young to the 
very old. Among the young people were 
a group of some thirty students en route 
to attend a summer workshop sponsored 
by American Indian Development, Inc., 
held annually and devoted to develop- 
ing leadership among Indians. This 
Workshop on Indian Affairs, also a 
project in which the anthropology de- 
partment of the University of Chicago 
takes an active interest, convened at 
Boulder, Colorado, immediately after 
the conference. There the students re- 
viewed and discussed their recent ex 
periences and observations. Several 
former workshop students chaired the 
small discussion sections at the AICC, 
while other young Indians who had be- 
come increasingly involved in the af- 
fairs of their local groups in some cases 
came as official delegates of their tribes. 

That elderly people should be much 
in evidence at the conference was to be 
expected, given the respect many In- 
dian groups accord the aged, but their 
enthusiasm as expressed in public state 
ments and conversations with the co- 
ordinators was particularly heartening. 
These people had lived under the ad- 
ministrations of a long succession of 
Indian Commissioners and had experi- 
enced alternating hope and despair as 
one policy and program followed an- 
other. They were also well acquainted 
with the fact that many sincere Whites 
had often endeavored to help Indians, 
and yet could do little to alleviate gen- 
erally bad conditions. Yet these elderly 
people, realistically recognizing that it 
would take a long time and much effort 





to attain the objectives of the Declara- 
tion, gave thoughtful and deliberate 
voice to their feelings of optimism about 
the work of AICC. 

The general feeling of goodwill and 
hopetulness was expressed in many ways 
at the Conference. The pace of work 
was maintained through an exhausting 
workday schedule of 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 
P.M. The Indians joked among them- 
selves about “Indian time,” but if meet 
ings never started exactly on time, they 
often ran beyond the appointed hour 
for closing. During meals when the 
group gathered in the dormitory dining 
hall, table companions could be ob 
served in earnest conversation on vai 
ious issues. Every evening a majority of 
the participants gathered to dance to 
gether and talk informally. “The tribal 
cross section was a source of amazement 
even to Indians who regularly attend 
the large western Pow-Wows where 
many Indians gather from great dis 
tances. Many Indians met members ol 
tribes they had not even heard of be 
fore, and names and addresses were ex 
changed between these new found 
friends. At the conference Pow-Wow, 
held Saturday, June 17, the Chicago In 
dians, in behalf of all, presented ‘Tax 
with an enormous peace pipe faithfully 
copied from the design used on all 
AICC literature. There were many such 
spontaneous expressions of pleasure at 
the progress of the Conference. 

For example, during a lull in work at 
one of the plenary sessions, a short play 
was performed, written and acted by 
Indians. It was a clever and hilarious 
satire on bureaucracy and bureaucrats 
entitled “Reverse History,” in) which 
the Indians were the dominant group 
trving to figure out the strange motives 
and customs of the White people in an 
effort to help them. On a serious note 
at the close of the conterence, Tax was 
given a feathered headdress in a_ sol 
emn ceremony expressing the Indians’ 
esteem for the coordinator and appre 
ciation of his work in bringing ATCC 
into being. 

However, a complete appraisal of the 
success of AICC requires the considera 
tion of activities since work began, over 
six months before the June meeting. A 
continuing difficulty was spreading the 
news of AICC quickly to all Indians and 
keeping the channels of communica 
tion open. A mailing list was built up 
from a variety of sources such as Indian 
Bureau records of tribal council officers 
NCAIL and other organizations’ files 
and repeated pleas for more names in 
the various materials mailed out. Even 
tually, the list totaled 5,500 names ol 
which about 34 were those of Indians 
It was impossible to keep Indian and 
white names separate as they were often 
submitted without identification. How 
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ever, in the interests of economy, when 
it was known that a large mailing of the 
first materials was going entirely to non- 
Indians, these names were not put on 
a permanent list until postcards pro- 
vided for the purpose were returned ex- 
pressing an individual's desire to con- 
tinue receiving literature. Many organi- 
zations ordered bulk quantities of the 
first materials to send out under their 
own cover letters indicating how their 
members might be particularly able to 
help in the work of AICC. Other groups 
put their membership lists at ‘Tax’s dis- 
posal. The list shown with the regional 
map (F1G. 2) continued to grow in about 
the same proportions. 

\ startling fact emerged at the end of 
the conference which suggests that at 
least twice as many Indians were con- 
tacted with each mailing than the num- 
bers in the address file would indicate. 
When plans were made to mail out the 
Declaration in its printed form, it was 
discovered that half of the people at the 
conterence had not even been on the 
mailing list but had been kept informed 
of developments through someone else. 
Then, it must be recalled that many 
letters expressing views for inclusion in 
the Progress Reports were sent by peo- 
ple who were unable to get to the con 
Many letters were 
received conveying the good wishes of 
individuals and groups of Indians who 
just wanted to let the coordinator know 
of their interest and that only financial 
distress prevented their attending the 
conterence. Other Indians were unable 
to get away from their jobs long enough 
to attend the Chicago meeting, but did 
manage to avail 


ference in-person. 


themselves of the 
attend the regional 
meetings. In addition to the regional 


Opportunity to 


meetings there were innumerable com 
munity, tribal. and inter-tribal discus 
sions of AIC( 
Doubtless, some 
heard of AIC( 
or another we 


Indians have never 
because for one reason 
never got their names 
and they missed notice of it through 
newspapers and other sources. Some In 
dians, interested in tribal affairs, can 
not read or write and there is no way 
of judging whether efforts were made to 
inform them of AICC. It was noted with 
real regret that only one elderly Indian 
unable to speak English attended the 
conference and took part in the discus- 
sions with the help of interpreters. In 
the Western U. S.. there are still many 
older people who speak little or no 
English and it can only be hoped that 
they were somehow apprised of ATC( 
and conveyed their views through other 
people. Finally. there are probably 
many Indians who received AICC liter 
ature and dismissed it from their minds 
as another scheme to help Indians 
bound to fail like the rest. Considering 
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the state of Indian discouragement, the 
wonder is that so many Indians re- 
sponded enthusiastically to AICC! 

Thus, despite all of the qualifications 
noted, there is no question that AICC 
was brought to the attention of many 
people in virtually all of the separate 
Indian groups in the country. Letters to 
the coordinator and results of regional 
meetings and smaller gatherings indi- 
cate that large numbers of Indians of 
all ages, both sexes, and many tribes 
parallel to the distribution at the con- 
ference in June took an active part in 
the development of AICC. Their views 
underlay the second version of the docu- 
ment. Thus, the Declaration represents 
far more than the voice of the 460 In- 
dians present in Chicago. Furthermore 
in writing the final Declaration the 
drafting committee reviewed the many 
opinions submitted by mail since the 
publication of the second version. 

We may now begin to consider the 
prospects for effecting changes in In- 
dian administration as a consequence 
of the Declaration of Indian Purpose. 
\s already noted, AICC came into be- 
ing when it did because of the promis- 
ing political situation. Indian hopes 
were raised tremendously 
dent John F. Kennedy's appointment 
of Stewart Udall as Secretary of the In 
terior because of Udall’s known sym- 
pathy for Indians. Udall’s first action 
in regard to Indian affairs seemed to 
justify their hopes. Before appointing 
a permanent Indian Commissioner, he 
chose a 4-man Task Force to travel 
about the country to study Indian needs 
at first hand by talking with Indians di 
rectly. This type of approach had been 
tried before, sometimes with the result 
that investigative came back 
with facts but also with their old pre 
dilection for considering facts in terms 
of The Indian Problem. However, 
Udall’s move was considered a good 


with Presi 


bodies 


one, particularly since appointment of 
an Indian Commissioner would be 
made on the basis of the information 
collected from Indians. ‘The Force was 
headed by W. W. Keeler, a prominent 
Oklahoma Cherokee Indian, and _ in- 
cluded William Zimmerman, Jr., once 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and identified with the philosophies of 
the Collier administration, Philleo 
Nash, an anthropologist active in the 
field of applied anthropology, and 
James Officer, an Indian Bureau em- 
ploye with broad knowledge of Indian 
affairs. 

Udall knew of the existence of AICC 
even before he was appointed Secretary 
of the Interior and was most favorably 
impressed with the idea. Thus, the Task 
Force and AICC operated in a cordial 


relationship of mutual interest in In- 
dians without impinging on one an- 
other. Zimmerman attended the Indian 
steering committee meeting held in Ap- 
ril in Chicago as Udall’s personal ob- 
server rather than as a member of the 
Task Force, and both Zimmerman and 
Keeler attended the June conference. 
By that time the tour of duty of the 
‘Task Force had ended, but Keeler ad- 
dressed the group briefly—at their in- 
vitation—and expressed the great inter- 
est of the Task Force, Secretary Udall, 
and the government in general in AICC. 
However, the coordinating staff, at 
least, experienced some misgivings that 
perhaps the new administration as a 
whole was not going to pay much atten- 
tion to Indians, despite Kennedy's cam- 
paign statements. All efforts failed to 
have Kennedy or his personal repre- 
sentative, someone not identified with 
the Interior Department or the Indian 
Bureau, come to Chicago and receive 
the final document in behalf of the 
American people. At the close of the 
conterence, disappointment was some- 
what softened when a telegram was re- 
ceived from Udall stating that arrange- 
ments were being made for a White 
House ceremony when the document 
would be presented. At this writing, the 
Indians have chosen their delegation 
and are awaiting word of the date of 
the ceremony. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
that the Indians will get a fair hearing 
of their views is that on August 1, 1961, 
President Kennedy appointed Philleo 
Nash as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; the appointment is now pending 
confirmation by the Senate. As an an- 
thropologist. Nash has special under- 
standing and interest in the Declaration 
of Indian Purpose. On the other hand, 
since the conference evoked such good 
feelings and is firmly established in In- 
dian minds with anthropology and an- 
thropologists, Nash may be able to take 
ofhice in a better climate of Indian opin- 
ion than any commissioner since the 
founding of the Indian Bureau! 

The Commissioner of Indian affairs 
has a difficult and twofold task in ac- 
complishing his ends. He must work 
with Indians who suspect he wants them 
to do things they don’t want to do, and 
he must work with Congressmen who 
suspect he wants them to do things they 
don’t want to do. Whatever its faults 
and shortcomings, however, the Indian 
Bureau is at the mercy of Congress as 
Collier and others have learned to their 
sorrow in efforts to obtain appropria- 
tions and proper enabling legislation 
for their programs. Often the Indian 
Bureau has stood on the side of the 
Indians only to find its recommenda- 
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tions ignored and protests disregarded 
as the legislative arm of government 
worked out “economy measures” to 
transfer or curtail Bureau services. Fol- 
lowing Collier as Acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Zimmerman had 
worked in vain against the growing 
sentiment for termination. The Indian 
Bureau is often made the scapegoat for 
the failure of programs that were simply 
not properly financed and for programs 
it did not approve but had the responsi- 
bility of enforcing. ‘The Congress has 
often represented itself as “the Indians’ 
friend” in setting up legislation to at 
last “free the Indians” from the wicked 
Indian Bureau. Thus, the Indians’ Dec- 
laration can at least provide future In- 
dian Commissioners with a new weapon 
in combatting misrepresentations of 
Indian wishes. Udall’s wisdom in under- 
taking an immediate and _ systematic 
study of Indian affairs by means of the 
Task Force will provide the objective 
“expert” information Congress will also 
insist upon. It is not surprising that the 
findings of the Task Force should 
parallel those of AICC if for no other 
reason than that many groups sent cop- 
ies to AICC of statements they had pre- 
pared for the Task Force so that other 
Indians as well as the government would 
know their problems, needs, and recom- 
mendations. 

Nevertheless, as both the Indians and 
Indian Bureau ruefully acknowledge, if 
Congress sets its mind on a given course 
such as termination, pure reason and 
Indian desires can be cast aside. There- 
fore, in their Declaration, the Indians 
seek to state their case not only to the 
government but to the American public 
in the hope of winning their support. 
Congressmen are elected to their offices. 
and are exceedingly sensitive to the feel- 
ings of their constituents. The Indians 
have cause for hope insofar as the Amer- 
ican people are generally sympathetic 
to Indians. Most Whites are quite aware 
that the Indians were forced to relin- 
quish their lands for a small fraction of 
their monetary value. The reason that 
there was no great public outcry in the 
last decade against legislation that 
threatened to consume the Indians’ re- 
maining lands is that on paper, anyway, 
it appears that Indians are being offered 
a fair price. More important is the fact 
that the dominant segment of the Amer- 
ican population simply does aot realize 
that their way of life is not sought 
eagerly by everyone else. Efforts to de- 
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stroy Indian distinctiveness and “make 
them just like White people” are 
viewed as laudable and as the least the 
Whites can do in making some decent 
restitution to Indians for having taken 
their country. These attitudes are going 
to be extremely difficult to change be- 
cause they are held piously. 

However, it appears that Indians are 
already beginning to accomplish their 
Their case is finally being 
presented fully and fairly to the Amer- 
ican public. It should be pointed out 
that in news media, Indians are tradi- 
tionally “good copy.” Until 
cently, newspaper stories about Indians 
were either dramatically touching ac- 
counts of critical poverty, or lent them- 
selves to eye-catching captions. In the 


objective. 


very re- 


second category, an Indian tribe never 
puts its case before the President but 
“The Great White Father.” 
Where other Americans “protested” or 
“took legal action,” ‘““Red men” always 
“went on the war-path.”’ Stories follow- 


before 


ing such headlines often stated the facts 
fully, but the reader was usually left 
with an impression of quaint aborigines 
trying to get “wampum”’ (never money) 
out of Uncle Sam. Indians, unlike other 
minority groups in the United States, 
seldom protested such stereotyping 
largely because it was never meant to be 
derogatory, although it has been dam- 
aging in clouding the public’s under- 
standing of Indians. 

It was, therefore, with real satisfac- 
tion that the coordinators noted that 
with few exceptions news accounts of 
\ICC from its very inception respected 
and stressed the seriousness of the un- 
dertaking. At first this may have been 
due to the austere name of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago associated with the 
endeavor, but, as time went on, it was 
clearly because the newsmen were get- 
ting to know the Indians better. Indians 
became newsworthy not because they 
were quaint but because they turned 
out to be not quaint at all, but rational 
human beings with complex and unu- 
sual problems. Accounts in newspapers 
and television broadcasts showed _pic- 
tures of Pow-Wow dancers, but even the 
Pow-Wows were gradually understood 
as something more than money making 
productions. Virtually every newspaper, 
from the University of Chicago student 
paper, the Maroon, to the nationally 
read New York Times, carried accurate 
and sympathetic accounts. Several 
points were stressed: AICC is unpre- 





cedented in size, scope, and plan to find 
out what Indians want; Indians want 
things most Americans never knew they 
desired; and their desires are both real 
istic and understandable. Nor have ref- 
erences to AICC ceased now that the 
conference is 6ver. Reports of current 
developments in Indian affairs, inde 
pendent of AICC, have been referred 
back to statements in the Declaration of 
Indian Purpose to increase the reader's 
understanding. 

The immediate response to AICC as a 
serious and remarkable undertaking 
may well be considered a hopeful sign 
that the stereotype of the Indian as the 
“vanishing American” can be changed. 
Perhaps the public at large can be made 
to realize that Indians are not just going 
to disappear like the extinct carrie 
pigeon, regrettably but inevitably d« 
stroyed by Progress. Premature opti 
mism is, of course, dangerous. Commun- 
ication of ideas and changing of en 
trenched opinions take time. Since this 
is true of Indians as well as Whites, it is 
likely that 
plagued by inner dissent and the public 


Indians are going to be 


will continue in ignorance for some 
while to Nevertheless, AICC 
makes two matters eminently clear: 
first, programs forced upon Indians can 
no longer be justified, in default of con- 


come, 


vincing evidence to the contrary, by the 
opinion that Indians are incapable of 
planning for themselves in their own 
best interests; second, the 
AICC in demonstrating that Indians 
can plan for themselves was not a mat 


success of 


ter of chance. It was due to the applica 
tion of sound, general principles of 
letting people work out their own prob 
lems. These principles do not apply 
only to Indians, but the format in which 
the principles operate must be appro 
priate to the situation of the group. 
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DISCUSSION AND CRITICISM 


REJOINDER TO FORTES 


[THROUGH AN EDITORIAL oversight, a let 
ter from Meyer Fortes was printed in 
the October 1961 issue of CA (p. 398) 
without G. P. Murdock’s being given 
an opportunity to reply. His rejoinder, 
therefore, is printed in this issue. ] 

I vield to no man, including Leach and 
Freeman, in my admiration of the con- 
tributions of Meyer Fortes to the anal 
ysis of social structure, particularly his 
“highly germinal essay” (Fortes 1949). 
It was with sorrow, therefore, that, in 
Social Structure in Southeast Asia, 1 
noted elements of retrogression and 
confusion in his recent article in Man 
(vol. 59, 1959). And it is with sorrow 
that I find, from his note in CA (vol. 2, 
no. 4), that he feels that I misrepre- 
sented his position. Careful rereading 
of what both of us have written does 
not convince me that I have done him 
an injustice. His note, it seems to me, 
not only does not clear up the con 
fusions which I cited, but it introduces 
new ones. In particular, on what basis 
can Fortes conclude that my denial that 
the bilateral “‘kindred” is a 
group is identical with his insistence 
that the ambilateral ‘‘ramage” of Firth 


descent 


is not a descent group unless it is en 
dogamous? The kindred and the ramage 
are completely different phenomena. | 
follow Rivers, Freeman, Leach, Good 
enough, and Davenport in the defini 
tion of the former, and Firth, Daven 
port, and Goodenough in the definition 
of the latter. 

It is apparent to me that the seeming 
differences between Fortes and myself 
can be resolved only by assuming that 
we start with differing definitions, which 
perhaps neither of us has made clear. 
To me, a “descent group” is a group of 
kinsmen united by descent from a com 
mon ancestor, however the links from 
that ancestor may be traced and regard 
less of the extent to which its members 
\ Maori 
hapu or any other ramage, whether en 


intermarry with one another. 


dogamous or exogamous, is thus a de 
scent group by definition. The denial 
of this by Fortes makes no more sense 
to me than does his insistence that a 
Jewish ghetto or an Indian caste, if 
endogamous, meets the definition of a 
descent group. Is he perhaps thinking 
of a descent group in biological terms 
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a gene pool as it were—whereas I am 
using the term in a strictly sociological 
sense? 

Again, Fortes must be using a private 
definition of “bilateral.” I employ this 
term in its long-standing 
meaning of “related on either the 
father’s or the mother’s side,” as in 
“bilateral kindred.” Fortes must mean 
“related on both sides,” else he would 


American 


not insist that a ramage is not a descent 
group unless it is endogamous. 

The profession must decide which of 
our definitions are the more useful and 
productive. I can only say that I find 
myself completely at home with the con- 
cepts and definitions of such analysts of 
social structure as Davenport, Eggan, 
Firth, Freeman, Goodenough, and 
Leach, but feel in an uncomfortable 
straightjacket when I “try on for size” 
the recent conceptual framework of 
Fortes. GeEorGE P. Murpock 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


DIFFUSION AND INVENTION 


Edmonson’s article on “Neolithic Dif- 
fusion Rates” [April 1961, pp. 71-102] 
was rightly whether to 
wrath, to scorn, or to pondering. For 


stimulating, 


each mood one had to produce evi- 
dence, and so it was a good choice for 
CA. Amongst various ideas that came to 
me while reading it were two I might 
mention. (1) ‘There must surely be 
enough data available now for the study 
of the spread of cattle to be undertaken 
on similar lines to that of pottery. (2) 
Any discussion on the spread of traits 
from a single centre at once makes one 
think of the same idea arising in more 
than one place; an old controversy, I 
know. ‘The way in which such pottery- 
East 

\frica was illustrated for me 
whilst I was in the field last year. I 
found what was, to all intents and pur 


making might have arisen in 


Central 


poses, a terra-cotta tree branch, com- 
plete with knots. Its origin was clearly 
thus: the branch falls to the ground; 
its inner wood is completely eaten away 
by termites and replaced by a cast in 
forest-fire 
sweeps the area, baking the clay hard 


termite-masticated clay: a 
and destroying the bark; a terra-cotta 
branch remains. This process, observed 
8,000 vears ago by an intelligent in- 
habitant of Gamble’s Cave, might have 


set him to making something on the 
same lines: pottery has started. 

J. H. CHAPLIN 

Livingstone, N. Rhodesia 


CHARISMA AND PEYOTISM 


Weston LaBarre’s excellent review ar- 
ticle, “Twenty Years of Peyote Studies,” 
(CA, January, 1960) omitted an impor- 
tant aspect of the study of any religious 
movement: the “routinization of Cha- 
risma” or enthusiasm. This aspect has 
rarely been studied by anthropologists, 
who have generally emphasized the ori- 
gin of the religion; its historical roots, 
whether Indian or White; and the psy- 
chological traits of its adherents. The 
internal structure of the Peyotist group- 
ing and its development over the years 
are, by and large, neglected. 

\n analysis of the Peyote Way would 
show that the religion centers about an 
elaborate ceremony, in which Peyote is 
worshipped as a supernatural being, 
and consumed as a_ vision-inducing 
drug. The purpose is to heal a sick 
person or to produce religious visions. 
The event is communal, but the goals 
are individualistic. Ethical and spirit- 
ual purity is stressed. The individual 
must be pure if Peyote is to have the 
desired effects; otherwise it may act as 
a poison and cause harm. Vomiting 
produced by the drug is interpreted as 
cleansing the individual. The vision is 
intimately connected with the sacra- 
ment. 

It is conceivable that control of the 
rite, the agency by which religious goals 
are attained, might become the prop- 
erty of a small group of knowledgable 
specialists and of those who might mo- 
nopolize the Peyote supply. This has 
seldom happened among the adherents 
of the standard Kiowa-Comanche rite, 
although in some groups various indi- 
viduals play more central roles. Gener- 
ally, anthropologists consider this aspect 
of leadership a part of the egalitarian- 
ism of Plains and other North American 
Indian societies. It is argued here that 
this feature of the 
should be considered from the histori- 
cal viewpoint and analyzed in terms of 
the inner 
grouping. 


Peyote religion 


structure of the religious 

The loose ideological and organiza- 
tional structure of Peyotism outside the 
actual framework of the ceremonial set- 
ting indicates that it is different from 
the tightly organized sects and churches 
of the Weber-Trdéltsch typology. The 
locus of salvation (viz. goals of healing 
and vision) is centered upon the pres- 
afterlife and the 
apocalypse are vague, and do not play 
a major role in Peyote ideology. More 
important than the millenium or the 
life after death are such elements as 


ent. Ideas of the 
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healing and purity of mind and body. 
The vision which may occur during the 
sacrament gives the individual justifica- 
tion (or condemnation) for his actions. 
This experience is in itself a reality 
within the everyday reality and can be 
reproduced from time to time. It is 
doubtful that subsequent visions are 
experienced as intensely as is the first 
vision. D’Azevado (personal communi- 
cation) has pointed out that many in- 
dividuals do not have visions during 
the ceremonial consumption of Peyote, 
although their 
heightened. 


perceptions may be 

The fact that goal-orientation is im- 
mediate and individualistic makes loose 
organization understandable, even if 
the historical North American back- 
ground is ignored for the moment. The 
strength of leadership in maintaining 
the cult or possible familial monopolies 
of the cult deserves consideration in fu 
ture studies to see whether the religious 
grouping becomes exclusive. By ideol- 
ogy, it should be open to those desiring 
purification; but does it remain so? The 
local influence of the Native American 
Church, as a national organization for 
defense and anti-defamation, also de- 
serves consideration. Does such a na- 
tional organization stimulate — the 
growth of a bureaucracy? 

It is my hypothesis that the Peyote 
Way will tend to remain non-hierarchi- 
cal and will continue to emphasize the 
sacrament. Ideologically it will be open, 
but it will be a “familial monopoly,” 
depending, in part, upon the opposi- 
tion to it. If the Opposition is strong, 
tendencies toward exclusion may be 
strengthened. These conclusions should 
be tested by field studies of 
groups. 


Pevotist 


Parenthetically, it might be noted 
that the Peyote Way, the Ghost Dance, 
and other North American enthusiastic 
religious movements bear some resem- 
blance to “anti-witchcraft’’ movements 
among such African peoples as the Tiv 
(Bohannan 1958). 
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Offered 


> Klamath Personalities: Ten Ror- 
schach Case Studies, by J. A. Clifton 
and David Levine, will be distributed 
without charge to interested specialists 
in culture and personality, as long as 
copies are available. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing: J. A. Ciirron, Tri- 
Ethnic Research Project, University of 
Colorado, Box 626, Ignacio, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 


Serial Publications 


> Ethnology: AnInternational Journal 
of Cultural and Soctal Anthropology, a 
new quarterly journal, will begin pub 
lication in January 1962. It is designed 
to fill a long-standing need, since eth- 
nology, though the largest subfield of 
anthropology, has hitherto lacked a 
specialized journal in the United States. 
Edited by George P. Murdock, with 
the assistance of his colleagues in the 
Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Pittsburgh and of an In- 
ternational Editorial Board with repre- 
sentatives from about 20 countries, 
Ethnology will publish only articles, not 
news items or reviews. 

Contributions of high quality, rang- 
ing from 2 to 50 printed pages, are 
solicited from scholars of any country 
and on any aspect of cultural anthro 
pology, including emergent interests as 
well as such established specialties as 
cultural change, social organization, and 
culture and personality. No particular 
approach—descriptive, analytical, dis- 
tributional, typological, historical, or 
comparative—will be favored or dis- 
criminated against; but theoretical or 
methodological discussions, to be ac- 
ceptable, must be specifically related to 
some body of substantive data. 

Manuscripts should be submitted in 
double-spaced typescript and addressed 
to the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Instead of foot- 
notes, references should be inserted in 
parentheses in the text, with a bibliog- 
raphy of sources cited at the end of the 
article. Authors will receive 50 reprints 
eratis. 

The subscription price will be U.S.A. 
$5.00 or equivalent per annum; ex- 
changes will be welcomed with institu- 
tions in any country which publish 
journals or series in anthropology or 
related sciences. 
> History and Theory,an international 
journal devoted to the philosophy of 
history and historiography, is published 


by Mouton and Co. under the editor 
ship of George H. Nadel. Its editorial 
committee consists of 8 members: Ray 


mond Aron (France), Isaiah Berlin 
(Great Britain), Crane — Brinton 
(U.S.A.), Pieter Geyl (Netherlands), 


Sidney Hook (U.S.A.), Maurice Mandel 
baum (U.S.A.), W. H. Walsh (Great 
Britain), and Morton White (U.S.A.). 
Founded to promote the study and ap 
plication of the philosophy of history, 
History and Theory publishes mono 
graphs, reviews, essays, exchanges, com 
ments, and bibliographies in four areas: 
theory of _ history; 
method of history: 


historiography; 
and related disci 
plines. “To accommodate a variety of 
contributions irrespective of length, in 
dividual issues vary in size and are 
mailed to subscribers as they appear and 
not according to a quarterly schedule. 
An accumulation of individual issues 
which reaches book-length constitutes a 
volume. 

Editorial correspondence should be 
addressed to: Epivor. History and The 
ory, Box 99, Cambridge 38. Mass., U.S.A. 
Subscriptions may be entered with local 
booksellers or with the publishers, 
Mouton ANb Co., The Hague, Nether 
lands. ‘The price of an annual subscrip 
tion is U.S.A. $5.00 or equivalent. 
> Abstracts of New World 
ogy, Volume One—1959 begins a new 
series (CA March, 1960, p. 147). This 
first volume includes 676 entries, all but 
a few with abstracts of their contents. 
litles are grouped geographically, and 
an index of authors is provided. Most of 
the titles are of publications that ap 
peared in 1959. 


{rc haeol 


Where possible, abstracts appearing 
with the original publication are re 
printed, but the majority of the ab 
stracts have been prepared by a group 
of about 40 co-operating scholars in 7 
countries. Volume 2, abstracting 1960 
titles, is now in preparation, and its 
distribution is planned tor early au 
tumn, 1961. 

It is expected that this series will be a 
valuable research tool, particularly for 
scholars with limited library facilities. 
In order to make each volume as com- 
plete as possible, authors are urged to 
send separates, reprints, or titles (with 
full bibliographical details) to the Fdi- 
tor: RicHARD B. 
ment ol 
Arizona, 


Woopsury, Depart 
Anthropology, University of 
Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. Any 
1959 titles missed in Vol 
preciated. 

The volume, which is distributed to 
all individual and institutional mem 
bers of the Society, is also available to 
others for $3.50 from: THe Society ror 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1530 P Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.. U.S.A. 


1 will be ap 
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Journal Contents 
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In this section we list the main arti 
cles in widely circulated journals, most 
of the contributors to which are Asso 
ANTHROPOLOGY. The 
selection of journals which follows re- 


ciates IN CURRENT 


flects the material on hand at the time 
of publication, and will be expanded in 
future issues. Editors of these and simi 
lar publications are requested to send 
tables of contents even before forthcom- 


ing issues are completed. Sources for 


further information, when known, are 
indicated in the footnotes. 


Acta Linguistica 
Postafidk 440, Budapest 62, Hungary 

Gy. Lako: Pal Hunfalvy. 

W. Srrintrz: Etvmologische Beitriige. IT. Zu 
Hunfalvy—Vologodskij’s — Ostjakischem 
Worterbuch 

L. Licett: A propos des éléments 
ques” de la langue hongrois. 

B. A. SerReBRINNEKOV: Ungeklirte Fragen 
des Geschichte der permischen Sprachen. 

K. Monvay: Zu 


“altai- 


Chronologie deutscher 


Ortsnamentypen im mittelalterliches 
Westungarn 
L. Demet: Disputed Aspects of Phonetics. 


K. Rapanovics: The Origin of the People’s 
name ‘Chanti.’ 
M. K.-PALLO 


Zum Problem der ungari- 
schen 


Wortgruppe égyhdz, igyfondi; 
ligyiifa; innep, tidvdz, tinnepet iilni. 

I. RAsonyt 
sicule 


L’origine du nom. szekely 


American Anthropologist 
American Anthropological Association, 1530 
P. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Volume 63, No. 3, June 1961 


Marcarker Mrap: Anthropology Among the 
Sciences 

PEDRO CARRASCO 
archy in 


Ihe Civil-Religious Hier 

Mesoamerican Communities: 
Pre-Spanish Background and Colonial 
Development 

ELatine CUMMING and Davip M. SCHNEIDER: 
Sibling Solidarity: A Property of Ameri- 
can Kinship 

Fowarp M 
Ethnic 

Roserr J. Suir: The 
Community 
tracism 


Bruner: Urbanization and 
Identit. in North Sumatra. 


Japanese Rural 
Norms, Sanctions, and Os 


PHoMas O. Betpet MAN: Beer Drinking and 
Cattle Thett in Ukaguru: Intertribal Re- 
lations in a Tanganvika Chiefdom. 

Richard B. Woopsury: A Reappraisal of 
Hohokam Irrigation. 

American Antiquity 


Society for American Archaeology, 1530 P 
Street, N.W.. Washington 5, D.C., U.S.A 
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Volume 26, No. 3, Part 1, January 1961 
WILLIAM G. HAac: The 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 


Archaic of the 


Joun Howtanp Rowe: Stratigraphy and 
Seriation. 

Ropert L. RANpbs: Elaboration and Inven 
tion in Ceramic Traditions. 

Roperr M. ApAms: Changing Patterns of 
Territorial Organization in the Central 
Highlands of Chiapas, Mexico. 

Hat Eseruarr: The 
Southern California. 

RENE MILtLon and Bruce Drewirr: Earlier 
Structures within the Pyramid of the Sun 
at Teotihuacan. 

CARLING Matour: The Tipi Rings of the 
High Plains. 


Cogged Stones of 


Gorpon L. Grosscup: A Sequence of Figu- 
rines from West Mexico. 

Volume 26, No. 4, April 1961 

Hucu C. Curter and THomas W. Wuira- 
KER: History and Distribution of the 
Cultivated Cucurbits in the Americas. 

\. P. OKLADNIKOV: The Paleolithic of 
Trans- Baikal. 

STEPHAN F. pe Boruecyt: Miniature Mush- 
room Stones trom Guatemala. 

Micuart D. Cor and Craupr F. Baupez: 
The Zoned Bichrome Period in North 
western Costa Rica. 

RENE Mitton and JAmMes A. BENNYHOFF: 
\ Long Architectural Sequence at Teoti- 
huacan. 

INA VANSTAN: Miniature Peruvian Shirts 
with Horizontal Neck Openings. 


Anthropologischer Anzeiger 
E. Schweizerbart’sche 
(Nigele u. Obermiller ) 
Johannesstr. 3/1, Stuttgart W., Germany. 


Verlagsbuchhandlung 


Volume 24, No. 4, 1961 

AtBperto C. BLANc: Leucal I. Der erstet 
fossile Fund cines Neandertalers von 
Salento (stidliches Apulien, Italien). 

G. G. Wenpr, kK. Sourn, und H. J. LANbZzEr- 
reEL: Kinderzahl, Erkrankungsalter und 
Sterbealter bei der Huntingtonschen 
Chorea. 

HANS FLEISCHHACKER: Zur “multifaktoriel 
len” Vererbung normaler metrischer und 
morphologischer Merkmale beim Men 
schen. 


Anthropos 
Imprimerie Saint-Paul, Fribourg, Switzerland 

Volume 56, Nos. 1-2, 1961 

W. Koprers: Die iiltesten Formen des 
Staates und das Verstindlichwerden des 
hohen Alters der Menschheit in univer 
salgeschichtlicher (ethnologischer und 
prahistorischer) Schau. 


. Huprertz: Untersuchungen tiber die An 
fiinge der Haustierzucht unter besond 
erer Beriticksichtigung der Pferdezucht. 


J. Lowenstein: Rainbow and Serpent. 
H. Loors: Zur Frage des Megalithentums 
im Siidéstlichen Hinterindien. 


Archaeology 
Archaeological Institute of America, 5 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Volume 14, No. 3, Autumn 1961 


WOLFGANG HABERLAND: 
Graves from Central 


Two Shaman 

America. 

ARTHUR Kaun: Apollonia: City of Statues. 

Dairrry SHELOV and NIKOLAI MERPERT: So- 
viet Archaeological Expeditions in 1961. 

James F. Ross and LAwRENCE TOomBs: 
Chree Campaigns at Biblical Shechem. 

Hatstep B. VANpDERPOEL: The Frieze of the 
House of Meleager at Pompeii. 

Arnotp H. Weiss: The Roman Walls of 
Barcelona. 

\LFONS WOTSCHITZKY: Ephesus: Past, Pres- 
ent and Future of an Ancient Metropolis. 


Asian Perspectives 

Volume 4, Nos. 1-2, Summer-Winter 1960 

Davin CHAseE: A Limited Archaeological 
Survey of the Han River Valley in Cen 
tral Korea. 

CHESTER S. CHaArRD: Neolithic 
in North Korea. 

\. P. OKLADNIKOV: Palaeolithic Sites in 
lrans-Baikal, translated by Chester S. 
Chard. 

S.G. Davis and Mary TrREGEAR: Man Sok 
Tsui, Archaeological Site 30, Lantau 
Island, Hong Kong. 


Archaeology 


Cahier d’Etudes Africaines 
Centre d’Etudes Africaines, Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, VI Section, 20, rue de la 
Baume, Paris 8, France. 


No. 6, October 1961 

PIERRE ALEXANDRE: Probléemes linguistiques 
des Ftats négro-africains & Vheure de 
lindépendance. 

Marie-José Tusptana: Le marché de Hili- 
Ba: Moutons, sel et contrebande. 

JAmes W. FERNANDEZ: Christian Accultura 
tion and Fang Witchcraft. 

J]. L. Vincke: Systématique des termes de 
parente. 


Czlowiek w Czasie i Przestrzeni 
(Man in Time and Space) 
Naukowe, UL. 


Panstwowe Wydawnictowo 
Miodowa 10, Warsaw, Poland. 

Volume 3, No. 4, 1960 

Paprusz DzierzYKRAY-ROGALSKI: Anthro- 
pological investigations of Jacwings. 

PaAMARA SAMKOWICZ-JELISIEJEW: On the 
sternum orangoideum. 

NaAproLeON WOLAXSKI: On the causes of the 
increasing human stature. 

ALEKSANDER LECH GopLEwski: Discussion 
of the causes of changes that happened 
in the anthropological and somatic struc- 
ture of certain chosen populations. 

ELzBiet, PRoMINSKI: Anthropological in- 
vestigations of the bone remnants from 
the cremations burials. 


Volume 4, No. 1, 1961 

Danuta GostYNska: Plastic reconstructions 
of the Neanderthal Man. 

JANiINA Wotska: Protozoological aspects of 
human filogenesis. 

Paprusz Dzier7YKRAY-ROGALSKI: The pres- 
ent state of Anthropology in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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JARosLay SucHY: Anthropological Labora- 
tory of the Pedagogical Institute in 
Praha. 

BARBARA PERZYNA: Impressions from a 
journey to Czechoslovakian centres of 
Anthropology and Medicine. 

Tapeusz DzterzYKRAY-ROGALSKI: Anthro- 
pology in Japan. 


Ethnos 
Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm NO, 
Sweden. 

Volume 26, Nos. 1-2, 1961 

GUNNAR JARRING: A Note on Shamanism in 
Eastern Turkestan. 

G. Monre.t: Siberian Exhibition. 

V. Dusenperry: The Significance of the 
Sacred Pipes. 

Russet H. MITCHELL: Preliminary Report 
on Wooden Artifacts. 

S. RypEN: Complementary Notes on Pre- 
Tiahuanaco Site. 

G. Portykrates: Anthropologie, Ethnogra- 
phie und Sprachforschung der Kashui- 
ena Indianer. 

A. HULTKRANTz: Bachofen and the Mother 
Goddess. 


G. Nykvist: Round the World by Primi- 
tive Craft. 


Etnografia Polska (Polish Ethnog- 

raphy) 

Institute of the History of Material Culture, 
Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw, Poland. 

Volume 4, 1961 

KAZIMIERZ Dosprowo.Lski: Studies on the 
Theory of Folk Culture (English sum- 
mary). 

Maria DEMBIXSKA: Food Consumption in 
Medieval Poland (Russian summary). 
Japwica KLIMASZEWSKA: Magical Prohibi- 
tions Connected with the Traditional 
Ceremonial Year in Poland (English 

summary). 

WITOLD ARMON and MikOLA] WITASZEWSKI: 
Polish Explorer of the Jakuts. 

ANNA KUTREZEBA-POJNAROWA: The Atlas 
of the Polish Folk Culture as one of the 
Forms of Ethnographic Research Work 
(German summary). 


L’Homme 
Editions Mouton & Co., 68, quai des Orfévres, 
Paris 1, France 

Vol. 1, No. 1, January-April, 1961 

AnprRE G. Haupricourt: Richesse en 
phonémes et richesse en locuteurs. 

Louts DuMont: Les mariages Nayar comme 
faits indiens. 

DENISE PAULME: Littérature orale et com- 
portements sociaux en Afrique noire. 
Jacovurs Berque: Expression et significa- 

tion dans la vie arabe. 
Jacours GerNet: L’age du fer en Chine. 
GILLes SAutTreR: L’étude régionale: réflex- 
ions sur la formule monographique en 
géographie humaine. 


Human Biology 
Wayne State University Press, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. 

Volume 33, No. 1, February 1961 

RicHARD G. SNYDER: The Sex Ratio of Off- 
spring of Pilots of High Performance 
Military Aircraft. 

Jack B. Bresier: Effect of ABO-Rh Inter- 
action on Infant Hemoglobin. 

J. B. Watson, V. ZiGas, OLGA KOOPTZOFF 
and R. T. WatsH: The Blood Groups of 
Natives in Kainantu, New Guinea. 
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H. M. C. Luytx and Berry L. Murray: 
Duration of Illness. 

FRANCIS EpwWarp JOHNSON: Sequence of 
Epiphyseal Union in a Prehistoric Ken- 
tucky Population from Indian Knoll. 

Volume 33, No. 2, May 1961 

STEVEN PoLGAR: Evolution and the Ther- 
modynamic Imperative. 

Francisco M. SALzANo: Studies on Cain- 
gang Indians. 

Morris GoopMAN: The Role of Immuno- 
chemical Differences in the Phyletic De- 
velopment of Human Behavior. 

Puitie J. CLARK, STEVEN G. VANDENBERG 
and CHARLEs H. Procror: On the Rela- 
tionship of Scores on Certain Psychologi- 
cal Tests with a Number of Anthropo- 
metric Characters and Birth Order in 
Twins. 

A. O. OertLe and J. Hiccinson: The Age 


of Menarche in South African Bantu 
(Negro) Girls. 


Human Organization 
Society for Applied Anthropology, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Volume 20, No. 2, Summer 1961 

MicHet Crozier: Human Relations at the 
Management Level. 

SypNEY H. Crooc: Ethnic Origins and Re- 
sponses to a Health Questionnaire. 

Evinu Karz: The Social Itinerary of Tech- 
nical Change. 

J. L. Fiscuer: The Japanese Schools for 
the Natives of Truk. 

Howarp E. FREEMAN and Ozzir G. SIM- 
MONS: Consensus and Coalition in the 
Release of Mental Patients. 


Erwin L. Linn: Tolerance of Deviant Be- 
havior. 


International Journal of American 

Linguistics 
Waverly Press Inc., Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland, U.S.A. 

Volume 27, No. 3, July 1961 

M. S. BEELER: Northern Costanoan. 

Frep W. Apter: A Bibliographical Check- 
list of Chimakuan, Kutenai, Ritwan, 
Salishan, and Wakashan Linguistics. 

Grorce L. TRAGER: Taos IV: Morphemics, 
Syntax, Semology in Nouns and in Pro- 
nominal Reference. 

Watiace L. CHare: Seneca Morphology 
VII: Irregularities and Variants. 

DrsMOND DerpysHireE: Hishkaryana (Carib) 
Syntax Structure: IT. 

FRANK E. Roppins: Quiotepec Chinantec 
Syllable Patterning. 


Volume 27, No. 4, October 1961 

C. F. Vorcetin: Typology of Density 
Ranges II: Contrastive and Non-Con- 
trastive Syntax. 
3kUCE R. Moore: A Statistical Morpho- 
Syntactic Typology Study of Colorado 
(Chibcha). 

D. L. Otmsrep: Substitution and Fre- 
quency-Fstimation in Linguistic Analy- 
sis. 

Wattace L. Cuare: Seneca Morphology 
VIII: Charts, Indexes, Corrections and 
Additions. 

Loraine I. BripGEMAN: Kaiwa (Guarani) 
Phonology. 

Perry N. Priest, ANNE M. Priest, and 
Josep FE. Grimes: Simultaneous Order- 
ings in Siriono (Guarani). 


Harry Rossorrom: Different-Level Tense 
Markers in Guarani. 


Japanese Journal of Ethnology 

(Minzokugaku-Kenkyu) 

Editor: Eiichiro Ishida, Japanese Society of 
Ethnology, 132 Shimohéya, Héyamachi, To- 
kyo, Japan. 

Volume 25, Nos. 1-2 

Kenjiro IcHiKAWA: Shang, Wu-yueh and 
the Cultures of the Pacific. 

YOsHISHIGE HAYASHI: Observation on Ainu 
Techniques of Cooking Agricultural 
Products. 

Yuko YAMAMoOro: Folktales of the Orokko. 

TakAo NAKAMURA and FuMI KUWANo: 
Some Observations on Kijiya. 

Volume 25, No. 3 

Kinjt IMANisHi: The Origin of Human 
Family—A_ Primatological Approach. 

Ktyoko SrGAWA: Notes on Ainu Ethnog 
raphy, I. 


Journal of the Polynesian Society 
The Polynesian Society, Box 5195, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

Volume 70, March 1961 

R. Gerarp Warp: A Note on Population 
Movements in the Cook Islands. 

Antony Hooper: The Migration of Cook 
Islanders to New Zealand. 

IAN FAIRBAIRN: Samoan Migration to New 
Zealand. 

GABRIELLE MAXWELL: Some Demographic 
Indications of Population Movement 
Among New Zealand Maoris. 

IAN Poot: Maoris in Auckland. A Popula- 
tion Study. 

H. E. Maupe: Post-Spanish Discoveries in 
the Central Pacific. 

Warp H. GoopenouGcn: Migration Implied 
by Relationships of New Britain Dialects 
to Central Pacific Languages. 


The Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1, England. 

Volume 91, Part 2, December, 1961 

Auprey I. RicHarps: African Kings and 
their Royal Relatives. (Presidential Ad- 
dress) 

M. Fortes: Pietas in Ancestor Worship. 
(Henry Mvers Lecture) 

J. D. Freeman: The Concept of the Kin- 
dred. (Curl Bequest Prize Essay) 

N. J. B. Promiey: Tasmanian Aboriginal 
Material in Collections in Europe. 

B. M. Facan: A Collection of Nineteenth 
Century Soli Ironwork from the Lusaka 
Area, Northern Rhodesia. 

G. W. B. Huntincrorp: The Distribution 
of Certain Culture Elements in East 
Africa. 

G. B. Mitner: The Samoan Vocabulary of 
Respect. 

Don Brotuwrit: The Palacopathology of 
Early British Man: an Essay on the Prob- 
lems of Diagnosis and Analysis. (Curl 
Bequest Prize Essay) 

S. R. Das, N. KUMAR, P. N. BHATARCHARJFI 
and D. B. Sastry: Blood Groups (ABO 
M-N and Rh), ABH Secretion, Sickle-cell, 
PTC Taste, and Colour Blindness in the 
Mahar of Nagpur. 
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thanks the receipt of the publications 
listed below. To make our listings more 
accurate and serviceable, each publica- 
tion sent to the Editor should include 
on the cover or title page complete in- 
formation (with date, city, etc.), trans- 
lated into English and, where necessary, 
transliterated into Roman script. 


Serials 


Annual Report of the Department of An- 
tiquities of Tanganyika for the yea 
1959. 16 pp. Dar Es Salaam, 1960. 

Antiquités Nationales et Internationales 
(1960), Fasc. 3—4: 1-96. Saint-Germain-en- 
Lave: Société des Amis du Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales. 

Archaeometry (1960) 3. (Bulletin of the Re- 
search Laboratory for Archaeology and 
the History of Art, Oxford University.) 

Arts et traditions populaires (1959) 7, Nos. 
3-4. Paris: Editions des Quatre Jeudis. 

Asian Culture (1960) 2, Nos. 1-2. Saigon: 
Vietnamese Association for Asian Cul- 
tural Relations. 

Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacional, 
Vol. 2 (1956); Vol. 3 (1957). Guatemala 
A.C.: Ministerio de Educacién Publica. 

Boletino del Instituto de Antropologia 
(1960). Medellin, Colombia: Universidad 
de Antioquia. 

Curator 3, No. 4:327-56. New York: Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

Dacia (Revue d’Archéologie et d'Histoire 
Ancienne) 3 (1959): 611 pp. Bucharest: 
Institute d’Archéologie. 

Fstudios de Cultura Nahuatl 
Mexico D.F.: Seminario de Cultura 
Nahuatl, Instituto de Historia, Uni 
versidad Nacional de Mexico. 

Ethnographica (1959). 307 pp. (Yearbook 
of the Moravian Museum, Brno, Czecho 
slovakia.) 

Ethnohistory (1961) 8, No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Research Center for Anthropol 
ogy, Folklore, and Linguistics. 

Folk-Liv (1959) 23: 2: 66 pp. Stockholm: 
Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien. 

Jahrbuch des Museums fiir Vélkerkunde 
zu Leipzig 18. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1961. 

Journal of Conflict Resolution, (1961) 5, 
No. 1, 114 pp: 

Kultuurpatronen (1960) 2. 104 pp. (Bul- 
letin of the Ethnographical Museum in 
Delft.) 

Mémoires de l'Institut Scientifique de 
Madagascar (1959) 5. 266 pp. Office de la 
Recherche Scientifique Outre- Mer. Paris: 
Pierre André. 

Miiveltség és Hagyomdny (Kultur und Tra- 
dition) (Jahrbuch der Ethnologisches In- 
stitut an der Universitit Debrecen.) 359 
pp. Budapest: Tankényvkiad6, 1960. 

Prehled Vyzkumu (1959): 179 pp. Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Revista Colombiana de Folclor (1960) 2, 
No. 4 (205 pp.), No. 5 (197 pp.). Bogota: 
Instituto Colombiano de Antropologia. 

Sibrium (1960) 5: 302 pp. Centro di Studi 
Preistorici ed Archeologici, Varese Musei 


(1959) 1. 
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Civici di Villa Marabello. Varese, Italy. 
Social Anthropologist 3, No. 1: 93° pp. 
Pokvo: Social \nthropology 
Fokyo Metropolitan University. 


Circle, 


Books and Offprints 


App ExL-RAsout, KAWTHAR, Subsidiary in- 
comes and secondary economies in Mishla 
complex. Bull. de la Société de Géogra- 
phie d’Egypte (1960) 33:311-82. 

AtcINA, J., Bibliografia basica de arqueolo- 
gia Americana. 124 pp., mimeo. Publica- 
tions of Seminario de Antropologia 
Americana 1. Seville, 1960. 

ALFKSFEF, V. P., Neolithic skull from 
Krasnojarsk (southern mixture in popu- 
lation of Altai-Sajan region). Kratkije 
soobtchenija _instituta _ ethnographii 
(1960) 34:79-85. 

ALEKSEFF, V. P., Materials on the palae- 
anthropology of Western Jura. Publica- 
cation of Jura archaeological and ethno- 
graphical expedition 1:284-312. Moscow: 
Publishing House of Acad. of Scis. of 
U.S.S.R., 1960. 

ALEKSEEF, V. P., Some questions concern- 
ing hand development in human evolu- 
tion (the place of Kiik-Koba remains 
among other neanderthalian finds). An- 
tropologischesky sbornik 2. Moscow: 
Publishing House of Acad. of Scis. of 
U.S.S.R., 1960. 

Amyor, Jacques, S. J., The Chinese com- 
munity of Manila: A Study of adaptation 
of Chinese familism to the Philippine 
environment. 181 pp. Chicago: Philip- 
pine Studies Program, University of 
Chicago, 1960. 

ANprEWs, E. WYLLIs, Preliminary report on 
the 1959-60 field season, National Geo- 
graphic Society-Tulane University Dzi- 
bilchaltun Program. Middle American 
Research Institute Miscellaneous Series 
No. Il. New Orleans. 

BartoK, BELA, Slovenské L’udové Piesne 
(Slowakische Volkslieder), Vol. I. 752 pp. 
Bratislava: Academia Scientiarum Slo- 
vaca, 1959. 

Brecuer, Hans, Die Surdra und Pakidai: 
zwei Yanonami-Stimme in Nordwest- 
brasilien. 138 pp., 16 plates. Hamburg: 
Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir 
Voélderkunde 26, 1960. 

Behavioral approaches to accident research. 
Papers presented at a conference on re- 
search in accident prevention sponsored 
by the Association for the Aid of Crip- 
pled Children, held at West Point, N.Y., 
U.S.A., October 20 and 21, 1960. New 
York: Ganis & Harris. 

BLANCHARD, JACQUFS, Les Industries Pré- 
historiques de Belléme (Orne). Bulletin 
de la Société Préhistorique Francaise 61, 
Nos. 9-10, 1959. 

BoriskovskiJ, P. J., Abitazioni paleolitische 
nel territorio dell’ U.R.S.S. e loro paral- 
leli etnografici. Rivista di Scienze Pre- 
istoriche (1958) 13: Fase. 1—4:55-69. 

BortskovsktJ, P. J., Die jungpaliolithische 
Siedlung mit dem Begribnis cines Cro 
magnonmenschen in Kostjenki II am 
Don (UdSSR). Anthropozoikum (1958) 8: 
17-22. 


BoriskovsktJ, P. J. Noveishiie Dostizhentia 


Sovielskoi Arkheiologii (Latest develop- 
ments in Soviet Archaeology). 44 pp. 
Leningrad ; 1959. 

Bucy, BLAsius, R6ntgenologische Beitrag 
vur Bestimmung des Ernahrungszustan- 
des. Zeitschrift fiir Erndhrungswissen- 
schaft (1961) 2, Seite 23:23-26. 

Bucy, BLastus, R6éntgenuntersuchungen 
zur Beurteilung der Skelettreife dlterer 
Schulkinder. Artzliche Jugendkunde 
(1960) 52, Heft 11—-12:329-40. 

BUNAK, V. V., Y. Y. RoGInskty, G. F. DEBETS, 
M. G. Levin, and N. N. CEBokKsArov, Con- 
temporary raciology and racism (a sym- 
posium). 146 pp. Indiana University Re- 
search Center in Anthropology, Folklore, 
and Linguistics, Publication 17, 1961. 

BURGSTALLER, ERNST, Felsbilder und In- 
schriften im Toten Gebirge in Oberdéster- 
reich. 46 pp, 8 plates. Linz: Institut fiir 
Landeskunde von Oberdésterreich, 1961. 

Burssens, H., Enkele Zande-maskers uit 
Uele. Congo-Tervuren (1960) 6, No. 4: 
101-08. 

BuTLER, B. Ropert, The Old Cordilleran 
Culture in the Pacific Northwest. 111 pp. 
Occasional papers of the Idaho State 
College Museum, No. 5. Pocatello: 1961. 

‘APPIERI, MARIO, L’analisi discriminante 
in antropologia. Rivista Italiana di 
Economia Demografia e Statistica (1960) 
14, No. 3:1-25. 

‘APPIERI, MARIO, La populazione preis- 
torica della civilta dell’Indo. Revista di 
Scienze Preistoriche (1959) 14, 1-4:123-74. 

APPIERI, MARIO, La popolazione preis- 
torica dell’ Iran. Scienza e Tecnica (1960) 
4, No. 1:47-60. 

‘APPIERI, MARIO, L’India preistorica. 225 
pp. Florence: Sansoni, 1960. 

‘ARRASCO, PEDRO, Pagan rituals and beliefs 
among the Chontal Indians of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. University of California Anthro- 
pological Records (1960) 20, 3:83-117. 

‘HARD, CHESTER S. (ED.), Japanese source 
materials on the archaeology of the 
Kurile Islands. 6 microcards. Archives 
of Archaeology No. 7. Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 

‘Loss, ALots, Gestaltkriterium und _his- 
torisches Prinzip in der Vélkerkunde. 
Festschrifte fiir Ehrenfels. Darmstad: 
1961. 

OHEN, MARCEL, Quelques considérations 
sur le phénoméne des verbes auxiliaires. 
Studii si Cercetdri Linguistice (1960) 11, 
No. 3:433-442. 

‘OMAS, JUAN, Pigmeos en America? 49 pp. 
Cuadernos del Instituto de Historia, 
Serie Antropologica No. 9. Mexico D.F.: 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico. 

'SERMAK, GEZA, Aspects historiques de la 
technique des instruments de métal pour 
la péche en Europe centrale. Folk-Liv 
(1959) 23:5-13. 

pE ARMAS Cutty, J. A., Tucupido: forma- 
cion de un pueblo de llano. 291 pp. 
Caracas: Imprento Universitaria, 1961. 

pE CARVALHO Nero, Pauto., Folklore y 
Educacion. 315 pp. Quito: Editorial 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. 

Dr Lacuna, GRAce A., The Lebenswelt and 
the Cultural World. Journal of Philoso- 
phy 57, No. 25:777-91. 

DIAMOND, STANLEY (Ep.), Culture in his- 
tory: Essays in honor of Paul Radin. 1014 
pp. Published for Brandeis University by 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1960 

DuBrut, E. Lioyp, Structural evidence in 
the brain for a theory of the evolution of 
behavior. Perspectives in Biology and 
Medicine 4, No. 1:40—57. 

DuBrut, E. Ltoyp, and CHARLEs A. REED, 
Skeletal evidence of speech? American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology 18, No. 


2:153-56. 
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DuBruL, E. Ltoyp and DANIEL M. LASKIN, 
Preadaptive potentiality of the mam- 
malian skull. Anatomical Record 138, No. 
3:345. 

Durrie_p, LATHEL F., and Epwarp B. JELKs: 
The Pearson Site. 83 pp. University of 
Texas. Dept. of Anthropology, Archae- 
ology Series No. 4, 1961. 

DUNNING, R. W., Differentiation of status 
in subsistence level societies. Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada 54, 
Ser. 3, Sect. 2:25-32. 

Dustin, C. Burron, Peyotism and New 
Mexico. 51 pp. Santa Fe: Vergara Print- 
ing Co., 1960 

hirip. HENRY. et al., North Arabian desert 
archaeological survey, 1925-50, 224 pp., 
85 plates. Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, 65, No. 2. Cambridge: Pea- 
body Museum, 1960. 

Force, ROLAND W. AND MARYANNE Force, 
Keys to cultural understanding. Science 
1961) 133, No. 3460:1202-06. 

Fucus, Hetmutn, El aspecto teorico en el 
estudio de la produccion alfarera. Folia 
antropologica, (1960) No. 1:37-87. 

FucHs, HELMUTH, Investigaciones Etnol- 
ogicas de Urgencia en Venezuela. Bulletin 
of the International Committee on Ur- 
gent Anthropological and Ethnological 
Research (1959) No. 2:36-49. 

Fucus, Prerer, Die Volker der Siidost- 
Sahara. 254 pp., 16 plates. Vienna: Wil- 
helm Braumiiller, 1961. 

GINES. HNO. AND JOHANNES WILBERT, Una 
corta expedicion a tierras Motilonas. 
Memoria de la Sociedad de Ctencias 
Naturales La Salle (1960) 20, No. 57: 
159-74 

GJEsSING, GUTORM, Circumpolar social sys- 
tems. Acta Artica (1960) Fasc. 12:75-81. 

GJEssING, GuTORM, The disintegration of 
the village organization of the Sea- 
Saames (Sea-Lapps); an hypothesis. 25 pp. 
Oslo: Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 
1960 

GUMMEL, Hans, “Geschichte der Wester- 
wanna-Funde im Morgenstern-Museum” 
in 9 Beiheft zum Atlas der Urgeschichte: 
15-25. Hamburg: Hamburgisches Mu- 
seum ftir V6élkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 
1960 

GUMMEL, Hans. Hermann Allmers und die 

{ltertumsforschung. 55 pp- Festschrift 

zur Wiederé6ffnung des Morgenstern- 

museums. Bremen: Nordwestdeutscher 

Verlag Ditzen & Co., 1961. 


Gunba, BELA, Kulturstromungen und Ge- 
sellschaftliche Faktoren. Acta Univer- 
sitatis Debreceniensis de Ludovico 
Kossuth Nominatae 6, No. 1:171-81. 


Debrecen: 1960. 

Hampate Ba, A. and G. DIETERLEN, Kou 
men: Texte initiatique des Pasteurs Peul 
%5 pp. Paris; Mouton & Co., 1961. 

HASFLBERGER HERTA, Wandermalerei, 
gravierter und modellierter Wandsch- 
muck in den Savannen von Togo under 
Obervolta. International Archives of 
Ethnography 49, No. 2, 1960. 

HeatH, Dwicut B., Land Reform in Bo- 
livia. Inter-American Economic Affairs 
1959) 12, No. 4:3-27. 

HratH, Dwicur B., Land Tenure and So 
cial Organization: An Ethnohistorical 
Study from the Bolivian Oriente. /nter- 
{merican Economic Affairs (1960) 13, 
No. 4:44-66. 

Henser, Wirotp, and ALEKSANDRA BrRON- 
iEWSKA, Starodawna Kruszwica. 170 pp. 
Warsaw: Press of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, 196] 

HorseL, E. ApAMSON, Three studies in 
\frican law. Stanford Law Review (1961) 
13, No. 2:418-42. 

Howas, B.. Cultures materielles de la Cote 
d'Ivoire. 96 pp., 60 plates. Paris: 
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Universitaires de France. 

HoORKHEIMER, Hans, Nahrung und Nah- 
rungsgewinnung im vorspanischen Peru. 
155 pp. Biblioteca Ibero-Americana de 
Berlin. Berlin: Colloquium Verlag. 

IBARRA Grasso, Dick EpGar, Sobre el de- 
sarollo de las civilizaciones precolombinas 
de Bolivia y el origen del Imperio In- 
caico. Revista do Livro. Rio de Janeiro: 
Instituto Nacional do Livro. 

IKEDA, JiRO, Contributions to the anthro- 
pology of Iraq. Acta Medica et Biologica 
(1960) 8, No. 2:109-29. 

IMRE, FeERENCZI, Rakoczi alakja az abatij- 
zempléni néphagyomianyban. Ethnog- 
raphia (1960) 61:1-50. 

Izu, H., Swadeshism in Japan. Mathemat- 
ical Linguistics (1961) 16:2-9. 

JAcoBEIT, WOLFGANG, Der Stab des heiligen 
Wendelin. Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Volks- 
kunde_ 6:182-86. Berlin: \kademie- 
Verlag, 1960. 

KOSKINEN, AARNE A., Ariki the first-born: 
in Analysis of a Polynesian chieftain 
title. 191 pp. Helsinki: Academia Scien- 
tarum Fennica, 1960. 

Koztowskl, J. K., Essai de classification des 
industries a pointes foliacées du Paléo- 
lithique supérieur Européen. 131 pp- 
Krakow 1961. (In Polish, with French 
summary.) 

LASKER, GABRIFIL. Warb, The evolution of 
man: a brief introduction to physical 
anthropology. 239 pp. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1961. 

Leser, Pau, Felder und Bodenbaugerate 
der Nvyakvusa. Ethnologica, (1960) n.s., 2: 
364-83. 

Lrser, Paut, Plow complex, culture change 
and cultural stability. Selected Papers of 
the Fifth Intn’l. Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences (1956) 
(Ed. Anthony F. C. Wallace). Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1960. 

LirrLe, KENNETH, Applied anthropology 
and social change in the teaching of an- 
thropology. The British Journal of So- 
ciology 11, No. 4:332-48. 

Lirtle, KENNETH, Research Report No. 2 
of the Department of Social Anthropol- 
ogy, The University of Edinburgh. The 
Sociological Review 8, No. 2:255-66. 

MAKARIUS, RAOUL AND LAuRA, L’origine de 
Pexogamie et du totémisme. 382 pp: 
Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1961. 

MaAnessy, G., La morphologie du nom en 
Bwamu. 313 pp. Publications de la Sec- 
tion de Langues et Littératures, Uni- 
versité de Dakar, No. 4, 1960. 

MANeEssy, G., Tdches quotidiennes et tra- 
vaux Saisonniers en pays bwa. 327 pp. 
Publications de la Section de Langues et 
Littératures, Université de Dakar, No. 5, 
1960. 

MANGIN, WILLIAM, Drinking among Andean 
Indians. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol 18, No. 1:55-6. 

MANGIN, WILLIAM, Mental health and mi- 
gration to cities: A Peruvian case. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences 84: 
911-17. 

MARTI, SAMUEL, Canto, danza y musica pre- 
cortesianos. 379 pp., 180 illustrations, 
Mexico, ID.F.: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica, 1961. 

MEDELLIN ZENIL, ALFONSO, Ceramicas del 
Totonacapan: Exploraciones arqueo- 
logicas en el centro de Veracruz. 217 pp 
111 illustrations. Xalapa: 
Veracruzana, 1960. 

Mikami, Tsucio, The dolmen and stonecist 
in Manchuria and Korea. 18 pp., 4 plates. 
(Eng. trans.) Tokvo: Yoshikawa Kobun- 
kan, 1961. 

Mintz, SipNey W., and DoucLas HALL, The 
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Wanted 


> For scientific investigation of the 
South American arrow poison, curare, 
the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde in Vienna 
requires a few grams of original tubo- 
curare, as the Indians have prepared it 
for 50 to 100 years, with exact designa- 
tions of the tribes concerned and un- 
ambiguous localization of the areas 
where the specimens were acquired and 
the dates of acquisition. The specimens 
should be sent to the address given be 
low. 

The Museum also requests all public 
collections, museums, and private col- 
lectors who possess calabash-, pot-, or 
tubocurare to submit the following in- 
formation, as far as it can be obtained 
from inventories, documents, etc.: 

(1) Place of acquisition of the par- 
ticular curare arrow-poison (exact geo- 
graphical location). 

(2) Name of the tribe from which the 
poison was procured. 

(3) Date of acquisition. 

(4) Person who acquired it. 

(5) Whether the tribe from which 
the poison was procured prepared the 
curare; if not, from whom it was traded 
or purchased. 

(6) Any other information about the 
preparation of the poison, as far as it is 
known. 

Replies and specimens should be sent 
to:—ING. WILHELM P. BAUrR, Museum 
Fir Vélkerkunde, Neue Holtburg, Wien 
1, Austria. 


> Information on legislation existing 
in various countries to ensure the pres- 
ervation of important ancient: monu- 
ments, including details of official and 
voluntary bodies which record archae- 
ological sites, and the procedures fol- 
lowed to safeguard them from vandal- 


ism.—P. GATHERCOLE, Hon. Secretary, 
New Zealand Archaeological Associa- 
tion, Otago Museum, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 


> Earlier publications of Associates in 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. I should wel- 
come brief summaries of these, or lists 
of publications.—IstvAN Kacsur, Kos- 
suth Lajos Tudomanyegyetem, Ember- 
tani Intéxete, Debrecen, 10, Hungary. 


> Contact with other research workers 
interested in kinship in French Cana- 
dian communities or in the more gen- 
eral study of kinship among North 
\merican communities of European 
origin, particularly those of French 
descent in the southern U.S.A. In 1962 
I propose to undertake further research 
on kinship as an integrating factor in 
French Canadian communities, par- 
ticularly those of Western Canada.— 
RALPH PippINGTON, University of Auck- 
land, Auckland, New Zealand. 


> Contact with anthropologists who 
have just finished field work in Chiapas, 
México, and with those who are now 
doing research in this area or plan to do 
so in the next year. I have returned to 
Chiapas to continue research on High- 
land Maya political organization, and 
am particularly interested in studies 
bearing upon tribal organization (con- 
temporary as well as pre-Conquest).— 
HENNING SIVERTS, Instituto Nacional In- 
digeniste, Centro Coordinador Tzeltal- 
Tzotzil, San Cristobal = Las 
Chiapas, México. 


Casas, 


Institutions 


The CENTER OF ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 
(Centro de Estudos Etnologicos) at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, was established to bring 
together students at the University of 
Sao Paulo and other persons who are 
engaged in ethnological research or 
whose main interests are ethnological. 
Its immediate goals include a detailed 
ethnographic survey of Brazilian Indian 
tribes; studies of the development of 
tribal cultures; the promotion and as- 
sistance of field studies and investiga- 
tions; and the proposal of suitable meas- 
ures for preserving native cultures or 
for guiding them through the transition 
to their integration into Brazilian cul- 
ture. 

To implement these objectives, the 
Center has instituted a program that 
includes the following measures: (1) de- 
tailed studies of tribal groups by re- 
search teams composed of ethnologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, linguists. 
doctors, and other specialists; (2) as- 
sembling archives of ergological, photo- 
graphic, and sound material. to be de- 
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posited in the offices of the C.E.E. where 
they will be available to interested per- 
sons; (3) publication of its research; (4) 
translation and publication of books 
and journal articles of particular in- 
terest; (5) participation in meetings and 
discussions that fall within the scope of 
its objectives; and (6) exchanges with 
other local associations inside or outside 
Brazil. Correspondence with the Cen- 
ter may be addressed to: Center of Eth- 
nological Studies, Faculdade de Filoso- 
fia, Universidade de Sao Paulo, Caixa 
Postal 8105, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 


Conferences 


The Teaching of Anthropology 
August 9-16, 1960 
at Burg Wartenstein, Austria 


Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research 

Organizing Chairman: D. G. Mandel- 
baum, University of 
Berkeley, U.S.A. 


California, 


Co-Chairman: Kk. L. Little, University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland 


Rapporteurs: Ethel M. Albert, Univer 
sity of California, Berkeley; and 
Gabriel W. Lasker, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Participants, papers, and discussants: 


D. G. MANDELBAUM, “Report on educa 
tional resources in anthropology proj- 
ect’; Discussant: DARYLL Forpe, Univer- 
sitv College, London. 

MarcArer MeEAb, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York (not in at- 
tendance), ‘““The objectives of the teach- 
ing of anthropology as part of a liberal 
education”; Discussant: S. C. Dupe, Uni- 
versity of Saugar, India. 

RAYMOND FirtH, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, ““Aims and 
methods in the teaching of social anthro- 
pology”; Discussant: Vinict L. Grorra- 
NELLI, Instituto per le Civilta Primitive, 
Universita di Roma. 

GuTorM GJEssinc, Universitets Etnografisk 
Museum, Oslo, Norway, “Aims = and 
methods in the teaching of archaeology 
and culture history”; Discussant: R. F. 
Heizer, University of California, Berke 
ley. 

F. G. Lounsspury, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A., “Aims and 
methods in the teaching of linguistics”; 
Discussant: R. L. BirpWHiIsTeLt, Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, 
Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 

W. S. Laucuiinx, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc., U.S.A., “Aims and 
methods in the teaching of physical an- 
thropology”; Discussant: G. W. LASKER. 

R. L. Brrowuitstecr, “Techniques and tech- 
nical aids in the teaching of anthropol- 
ogy”; Discussant: D. G. MANDELBAUM. 

Meyer Fortes, University of Cambridge, 
“Main principles in training professional 
anthropologists and in directing gradu- 
ate student research”; Discussant: 
Monica H. Witson, University of Cape 
Town, South Africa. 
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J. H. M. Bearrir, Oxford University (not 
in attendance), “Techniques of graduate 
training: seminars, examinations”; Dis- 
cussant, F. G. LOUNsBURY. 

K. L. Lirrie, “The place of applied anthro- 
pology in undergraduate and graduate 
teaching”; Discussant, JAcQuEs = J. 
Maguer, Université Officielle du Congo 
et du Ruanda-Urundi, Elisabethville, 
Katanga, Congo. 


Discussion: 


Building on the papers and discus- 
sions presented at 8 previous meetings 
held in the U.S.A. as part of the Educa- 
tional Resources in Anthropology proj- 
ect, this symposium met to explore 
topics that had not been sufficiently cov- 
ered in the earlier sessions, and to pro- 
vide opportunity for comparison of the 
teaching of anthropology in several 
countries. 

The different 
traditions of anthropology and institu- 


1.—General comments. 


tional settings for teaching represented 
at the conference caused some difficul- 
ties in communication and comparison. 
Nevertheless, certain common ideas 
about teaching, as well as certain sharp 
differences, were evident, particularly 
regarding the scope of the subject and 
the kinds of students toward whom 
teaching should be primarily directed. 

2.—Culture change and anthropologi- 
cal teaching. Given the rapid changes in 
the modern world, can anthropologists 
continue to place major emphasis on 
isolated ‘“‘primitive’” groups? Most par- 
ticipants agreed that a purview more 
inclusive than the former focus on non- 
urbanized, non-literate societies was not 
only desirable, but was necessary for 
anthropological teaching. It was also 
noted that the study of anthropology is 
often a means of self-discovery for stu- 
dents, because of the objective view 
taken of one’s own culture and the ob 
jective comparisons made among 
cultures. 

One consequence of the spread of 
literacy and of anthropological research 
among literate people is that anthro- 
pological works are increasingly being 
read by persons belonging to the soci- 
eties which are examined in them. Such 
readers, Dube pointed out, find many of 
these works unsatisfactory because they 
lack the perspective of the “insider.” 
He suggested that, for Asian and Afri- 
can students, such research and publi- 
cations would be more effective if pro- 
duced by between 
members of the culture being studied 


co-operation 


‘A subsequent “General Conference on 
the Teaching of Anthropology” was held 
in Berkeley, California, March 2-4, 1961, in 
which North Americans who had reviewed 
the results of all the previous meetings de- 
veloped and discussed new papers on the 
subject. The results of these ten confer- 
ences on teaching will be published. 


and anthropologists from other cul- 
tures. 

Students of anthropology in Asian 
and African countries require special 
adaptations of anthropological teach- 
ing. Wilson and Macquet noted that 
the subject matter usually considered 
cultural and social anthropology by 
Westerners is viewed in Africa as history 
and sociology; the same is true of India. 
‘Teaching in all countries, it was agreed, 
must be flexible and attuned to the 
needs of students, rather than fixed by 
some arbitrary curriculum standard. 

3.—Specialization and external rela- 
tions. Some participants maintained 
that the place of anthropology in higher 
education must be central, because an- 
thropology is the only science that looks 
on man and culture as a whole. Others 
insisted that so broad a conception was 
not conducive to the effective teaching 
of a scientific discipline. 

A recurrent objection to the broader 
conception of anthropology came from 
those who argued that specialization has 
not proceeded so tar as to require, for 
effective teaching, the separation of 
fields which were formerly grouped to- 
gether. This argument was countered 
by those who believe that teaching an- 
thropology on a broad intellectual front 
repays in stimulation and transfer of 
concepts what may be lost by the wider 
spread of teaching effort; each branch 
of anthropology gains from being 
taught as one integral part of the gen- 
eral subject. Heizer showed how this 
was true in archeology; similar evidence 
was adduced for linguistics and physical 
anthropology. 

Some differences teaching 
policy seemed to arise from different na- 
tional contexts of teaching. Thus, in the 
United States many thousands of under- 
graduates take courses in anthropology, 
but generally devote a relatively short 
time to it, viewing it as part of their 
general education. In England, there 
are only several hundred students of 
anthropology, but most of them concen 
trate on the subject. Hence, one English 
anthropologist saw the main concern of 


about 


anthropological teaching as “bringing 
up our successors” in the profession, 
while an American saw it as bringing up 
a generation of educated citizenry. 
4.—Applieu anthropology. Discussion 
of this field evoked the somewhat meta- 
physical question of its existence as a 
legitimate teaching subject. A number 
of activities called applied anthropology 
appear to lack the kind of coherent 
unity in concept or method which 
might justify a special training pro- 
gram. Maquet pointed out that in ap- 
plied programs it was usually necessary 
to draw from many different sources in 
addition to anthropology. Little took 
the position that good training in social 
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anthropology is the best training for 
applied work in social problems. This 
field of inquiry is undoubtedly lively 
and growing, but there is not yet gen- 
eral agreement about its proper place 
in teaching. 

5.—Teaching aids. Birdwhistell’s cen- 
tral idea, that such audiovisual aids as 
films, slides, and recordings are truly 
aids to teaching only if they are prop- 
erly used, was unanimously endorsed. 
Properly used, they do not nec essarily 
save the teacher’s time—students must 
be prepared by explanatory lectures— 
but can enhance the effectiveness of 
teaching. Educational films require ex- 
tensive planning and co-operation with 
various technical specialists, yet the few 
good films now available are so useful 
in teaching as to arouse considerable in- 
terest in making others of similar qual- 
ity. 

6.- Teaching objectives and curric- 
ula. Fortes noted that the graduate stu- 
dent should choose one area to master. 
In graduate training scholarship and 
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Man 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1, England. 

Vol. 61, Articles 101-130 

Drs. H. LEHMANN and J. G. Ross: Haemo- 
globin Phenotypes in Nigerian Cattle. 

CornFitte Jest: A Technical Note on the 
Tibetan Method of Block-Carving. 

Dr. Grover S. Krantz: Pithecanthropine 
Brain Size and its Cultural Consequences. 

B. M. Facan: A Note on Potmaking among 
the Lungu of Northern Rhodesia. 

K. R. Rosinson: A Note on Hollow-based 
Pottery from Southern Rhodesia. 


Volume 61, Articles 146-164, July, 1961 

Dr. R. BRornwetL_: An Upper Palacolithic 
Skull from Whaley Rock Shelter No. 2, 
Derbyshire. 

Proressor E. E. Evans-PrircHarp: Zande 
Clans and Totems. 

H. R. H. Prince PereR OF GREECE AND 
DENMARK, Dr. KNUD ELDON and Dr. J. 
I. JORGENSEN: ‘The ABO and Rhesus D 
Groups of 304 ‘Tibetans, Tested on 
Eldoncards. 


Man in India 
Manager, Man in India, 18 Church Road, 
Ranchi, Bihar, India. 

Volume 41, No. 1, January-March 1961 

NIRMAL KUMAR Bose: Crime: Its Origins. 

K. N. BHARGAVA and G. MALAVIYA: Vari- 
ations in the First Metatarsal Bone. 

BHUBAN MOHAN Das and PRIYABULA Uzir: 
A study of the Khasi foot. 

BISWANATH BANDOPADHYAY: Hira Potters 
of Assam. 

PaBriRA GuptA and PrAtTare CHANDRA 
Durra: Lower Palaeolithic Industry of 
Amirdhamangalam, Chinglelaput, Ma- 
dras. 

G. C. MOHAPATRA: Jasper as Raw Material 
for Stone Age Artifacts in Eastern India. 

Dora SCARLETT: Mudichur. 
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knowledge of the relevant literature 
should be emphasized; in preparation 
for field research, graduate students 
should acquire a “built-in system of ex- 
pectation” rather than any particular 
set of field-work techniques. 

A main problem in the teaching of 
undergraduates is whether the first 
course should be a general survey of an- 
thropology in which many topics and 
problems are treated briefly, as Fortes 
recommended, or whether beginning 
students should be given a narrower but 
deeper introduction to one phase of an- 
thropological study. Lounsbury held 
that breadth should come after depth 
and that the relevance of other fields to 
one’s speciality is best grasped by the 
student after he has done intensive 
work. Most participants, however, fa- 
vored a survey approach to an introduc- 
tory course in anthropology, if only to 
acquaint the student with the general 
nature of the subject. 

7.—Extra-scientific involvement. Gjes- 
sing’s paper, illustrating the influence 


Mankind 
Anthropological Society of New South Wales, 
c/o City of Sydney Library, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Volume 5, No. 10, June 1961 

\. Massora: A Victorian Skull-cap Drink- 
ing Bowl. 

F. D. McCartny: The Story of the Mungan 
or Bagadjimbiri Brothers. 

J. H. Bett: Some Demographic and Cul- 
tural Characteristics of the La Perouse 
Aborigines. 


Oceania 
Editor: A. P. Elkin, University of Sydney, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Volume 31, No. 3, March 1961 

A. Massoca: In Memoriam Leonhard 
Adam. 

A. P. Evtxin: The Yabuduruwa. 

H. S. Kitcuinc: Observations of Customs 
Associated with Kadaitja Practices in 
Central Australia. 

A. A. Assis: A Preliminary Survey of the 
Growth Pattern of Central Australian 
Aboriginal Males. 

A. E. P. Grimes and SHUN-KEUNG LEE: A 
Survey of Blood Groups in Hong Kong 
Chinese of Cantonese Origin. 


Sovetskaya Etnografiya 
Institute of Ethnography, Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., l* Cheremushkinskaia, No. 19, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

No. 1, 1961 

M. G. Levine: L’ethnologie et l’'anthropolo- 
gie comme source des études historiques. 

A. I. RoBAKIpzE: Nouveaux traits des habi- 
tations paysannes d’aujourd’hui en 
Géorgie. 

B. A. Katotv: De histoire des liens éco- 
nomiques et culturels russo-tchétchenzes. 

S. M. ABRAMSON: Evolution économique et 
culturelle des Kasakhs pendant les an- 
nées de Védification socialiste. 

S. A. AroutriouNOoV and A. I. MOUKHLINOY: 
Matériaux pour la classification ethno- 


of nationalism on archeology, demon- 
strated that, even in this field, teaching 
could involve political and ethical fac- 
tors. Teaching about race draws the 
physical anthropologists into areas of 
political interest. Laughlin attested that 
the most effective teaching about race 
presents the scientific facts and analysis 
and does not exhort. Lasker noted the 
need to include race relations in the 
studies of physical anthropologists, who 
may concentrate so much on biological 
aspects that they do not realize the so- 
cial implications of their subject. 

The morat and ethical components 
of teaching were briefly examined. The 
importance of the study of anthropology 
in imparting respect and tolerance for 
other cultures was recommended by sev- 
eral discussants. But others questioned 
whether students who chose to study 
anthropology were not already predis- 
posed to a respectful view of all man- 
kind. All agreed that the study of an- 
thropology could and should affect the 
total outlook of the student. 
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Research Reports 


The Kisoro Pattern of Mountain 
Gorilla Preservation 


Late in 1957, the University of the 
Witwatersrand Research Committee be- 
gan giving financial support to the re- 
search upon the mountain gorilla in 
western Uganda initiated by Mr. Walter 
Baumgartel. That support has enabled 
him to maintain, during the interven- 
ing 4 vears. an African guide and two 
trackers. by means of whom virtually 
continuous contact is maintained with 
the gorillas on the northern slopes of 
the Birunga volcanoes and they can be 
shown to visitors. 

Despite its present fame (vide Zahl 
1961), and the many spectacular scien- 
tific results that have emerged in such 
rapidity from this enterprise, it is easy 
—unless some of the facts are put on 
record in perspective—to lose sight of 
its total importance. The success with 
which the Kisoro Gorilla Sanctuary has 
been hitherto maintained has demon- 
strated the desirability of retaining such 
guides and trackers as long as possible: 
however, this arrangement may prove 
too delicate to survive this troubled pe- 
riod of social transition in Central 
Africa. Meanwhile, the success of the 
Kisoro arrangement has also shown the 
value of actively promoting the estab- 
lishment of similar or improved ar- 
rangements for the preservation of the 
African great apes in other areas. 

Previous articles (Dart 1958, 1959) 
have described the origin of the Re- 
search Committee’s project and its im- 
mediate incidental facilitation of higher 
primate field studies that were already 
projected by Japanese (Imanishi 1958, 
Baumgartel 1958) and American scien- 
tists (vide Opportunities and needs for 
field-research on the biology of primates 
in tropical Africa: summary of meeting 
4—5 December 1959 in the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., 
sponsored by The New York Zoological 
Society). With the aid of a grant from 
the Gorilla Research Unit that had been 
set up in Johannesburg in 1957, the 
South African Journal of Science was 
able to publish Miss J. H. Donis- 
thorpe’s (1958) pilot study of the Kisoro 
Gorilla Sanctuary situation, area, vege 
tation, animals, and weather; as well as 
of the gorillas, and her method of trac 
ing the size and movements of groups 
by their evening habit of makin 
nests. 

This initial long-term study within 
a restricted area of the mountain go- 
rilla’s natural habitat reoriented the at 
titude of scientists toward the possi- 


y 
g new 


bilities of carrying out such gorilla 
habitat studies successfully. 
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Shortly after his preliminary studies 
on baboon and lemur behaviour, con- 
ducted in the Transvaal and Madagas- 
car, Dr. Niels Bolwig began work on the 
gorilla and chimpanzee in Uganda and 
the Congo. This enabled him to assist 
Professor John T. Emlen and his grad- 
uate student George B. Schaller at 
Kisoro in March 1959. After a 6-months 
investigation of the distribution of 
mountain gorillas in Uganda and 
Congo, Professor Emlen returned to the 
U.S.A. Mr. Schaller, in the meantime, 
had discovered a more suitable terrain 
for his behaviour studies in the vicinity 
of Mount Mikeno, where he stayed un- 
til the middle of 1960, when disturb- 
ances following independence inter- 
rupted his long-range field studies and 
led him to spend the remaining months 
of his two-year programme doing com- 
parative research on orang-utan in Indo- 
nesia. 

Dr. Bolwig, however, had become so 
impressed with Uganda as an area for 
the study of primates in general, and 
with the Kayonze forest area somewhat 
north of Kisoro for studies of the go- 
rilla and chimpanzee, that he joined the 
Zoology Department of Makerere Uni- 
versity College. Since then he has built 
a hut for field work in the Kayonze for- 
est with the assistance of a grant from 
the Uganda Game Department, which 
has assisted in the establishment of fur- 
ther hut accommodation in the Kisoro 
game sanctuary also. 

The emergence of this local pride and 
greater personal interest, as well as the 
research upon gorillas in Uganda itself 
and the facilitation of behaviouristic 
studies by Japanese and American 
scientists, would have been more than 
satisfactory rewards for the assistance 
given to the Kisoro Sanctuary by the 
Research Committee of the University 
of the Witwatersrand. In fact, the work 
of Emlen and Schaller in the Congo 
had been so successful that it almost ap- 
peared to some that further work at 
Kisoro might be unnecessary. But the 
sudden interruption of Schaller’s work 
and the parlous immediate future of 
the Congo and its crucial fauna has 
shown everyone the importance of re- 
taining the Kisoro arrangement. This 
had also become manifest to members of 
the research unit through a succession 
of further discoveries at Kisoro, con 
cerning not only the habits of gorillas 
but also their behaviour when con 
fronted with the death of a member of 
their band. 

Ihe first of these deaths, in August 
1958, was that of the venerable old male 
known by the guide Reuben and his 
trackers as the “Saza Chief.” It was the 
outcome of a 12-day struggle between 
two leaders of separate gorilla groups. 
Then, in the early part of 1960, the male 


who had been responsible for the death 
of the “Saza Chiet’’ acted strangely by 
leaving his family of five females and 
one small male gorilla. ‘Vaking the in 
fant male with him, he threatened any- 
one who approached them. ‘The females 
were usually found feeding some dis 
tance away, and the old male showed 
signs of increasing ill health. On Feb- 
ruary 22 a party of visitors led by 
Reuben found the male dead in the 
flattened undergrowth with his young 
companion crouched alongside, aban 
doned by the five females. The party 
succeeded in capturing the infant de 
spite his great strength, and took him 
down the mountain. Later, he was taken 
to Entebbe and is today in the Regent's 
Park Zoological Garden, London. 

Seven months later, in September 
1960, Reuben found the bones of a 
third gorilla, a young female, still par 
tially covered with flesh. These proved 
to comprise an almost complete skele- 
ton, with the skull still well-preserved. 
This specimen was handed over by the 
Game Department to Makerere Medical 
College, where it is available, along 
with the skeleton of the “Saza Chief,” 
for comparative skeletal studies. 

Despite regular visits and searches, 
encounters with the remaining gorillas 
became less successful than previously. 
The family that had consisted of the 
five females seemed especially nervous. 
A male that had attached himself to 
the band was timid; but one of the fe 
males (who usually are the more timid) 
attacked Reuben and attempted to 
strangle him. These alterations from 
their previous behaviour were most 
puzzling. 

About six months later, on February 
14, 1961, attracted by unusual excite 
ment among a number of birds, Reuben 
and his men found the body of another 
male gorilla, apparently killed by a 
leopard only a short while before. They 
followed a trail uphill over the flattened 
vegetation for 50 yards to the place 
where the gorilla group had spent the 
previous night. Judging from the nests, 
it had been the same family. The leop 
ard had apparently sprung onto the 
male while he was still asleep. ‘The 
fierce ensuing fight sent them rolling 
down the slope locked together and 
ended in the death of the gorilla, who 
had severe wounds in his neck and a 
huge gash in his right groin and belly. 
The following day, Mr. Craggs arrived 
from Makerere College in time to inject 
the corpse and take it to Kampala vit 
tually intact for dissection at the Med 
ical College. 

Three days after finding the body of 
this male gorilla, Reuben and his as 
sistants disturbed a huge leopard eating 
the putrid flesh of another gorilla, ap 
parently a female, which must have 
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been killed shortly before or after it had 
left its other victim. As little doubt now 
remained of its danger to the 40 or 50 
gorillas estimated to inhabit the Kisoro 
Sanctuary, permission was given to de- 
stroy the leopard. On March 16, 1961 
it was still at large despite attempts to 
trap it and forays into its territory by 
two European hunters with the trackers. 
The last expedition, however, brought 
word that twice they had seen four fe- 
males with an infant, a baby, and a new 
silver-backed male, apparently a fresh 
arrival from over the 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

At first it was thought that the se 
quence of events leading to the present 
family of seven was that the five widows 
of the deceased male had attached them- 


mountain in 


selves to another family—a male, fe- 
male, and infant—to form a family of 
nine, i.e., 7 adults, an infant, and a new 
baby. But it now appears that the fe- 
males moved away and had been re- 
placed by this new group from the 
Congo side of the mountain. 

In addition to the light they have 
thrown on gorilla life, these occurrences 
have resulted in the unexpected salva 
tion for scientific study of a live infant 
gorilla, a properly preserved adult male 
body, a number of pelages, and at least 
3 complete male and 2 fairly complete 
female skeletons of the mountain go 
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rilla. This behavioural knowledge, as 
well as the specimens, would have been 
lost had it not been for the financial 
support that enabled Baumgartel’s 
unique observational system to remain 
in continuous existence over the past 4 
years. 

Further, the support from the Re- 
search Committee of the University of 
the Witwatersrand has demonstrated 
that, apart from mankind, the most de- 
structive enemy of the great apes as of 
other primates in Africa is the leopard. 
It has incidentally directed the atten- 
tion of all those concerned with preservy- 
ing the mountain gorillas in their nat- 
ural habitat to the importance not only 
of retaining the existing arrangements, 
but of developing more systems like that 
Baumgartel has used at Kisoro, for keep- 
ing continuous human contact with go- 
rillas and their movements. In that way 
not only can their behaviour be ob- 
served, but their well-being ensured and 
their bodies preserved for study when 
they die. 
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ACKERMAN, Robert E. Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Washington State U., Pullman, 
Wash., U.S.A. Arch., Eskimo prehist. & 
ethnogr. Arctic, esp., Siberia, N. Amer. 
A-N 
ALEKSEEF, V. P. 1* Cheremushkinskaja 19, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. Staff, Inst. of Ethnog- 
raphy, Acad. of Scis. of U.S.S.R. 
AMATYARKUL, Tri. Chief, Div. of Lit. & Hist., 
Natl. Libr.. Bangkok, Thailand. Arch., 
prehist. I 
ASCHER, RosertT. As. Prof., Dept. Anth. & 
Arch., Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A 
Arch., phys. anth. Logic of arch. interpre- 
tation, experimental arch., microevolu- 
tion. 
AVELEYRA ARROYO DE ANDA, Luis. Aguas- 
calientes 33, Mexico 7, D.F., Mexico. Dir., 
Dept. Mus. Planning: former Dir., Museo 
Nac. de Antr. Prehist. arch. Early man. 
N. & Mid. Amer. N-S 


B 


BALDWIN, STUART ARNOLD. 2 Holyoake 
Court, Pitshanger Lane, Ealing, London 
W.5, England. Phys. anth. 
BARNETT, CLIFFORD. Many Farms Clinic, 
Chinle, Ariz., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soc. org., 
cul. change, components of disease. 
Navajo, Latin Amer., Ethiopia, Poland. 
S-N-E-M 
BASTIEN, REMY. Moneda 16, Mexico 1, D.F., 
Mexico. Coordinator, Project 104-OAS. 
Soc. Anth. Soc. change. Latin Amer., 
Carib. S 
BECHER, HANS. Holstenwall 24, Hamburg 
36, Germany. As., Mus. fiir Hamburgische 
Geschichte, Hamburg. Ethnol., arch., 
sociol. S. Amer., esp., Amazonas. Ss 
BECKER, ERNEST. Instr. in Anth., Dept. Psy- 
chiat., Upstate Med. Center, Syracuse 10, 
NY. DSA. Psychiat. anth. Prim. & 
relig. psychotherapy, cross-cul. psycho- 
pathol. India, Russia. I-E 
BEHRENS, HERMANN. Richard-Wagner-Str. 
9/10, Halle (Saale), Germany.  Dir., 
Landesmus. fiir Vorgeschicht Halle. 
Arch. Eur., esp. E. Germany, Near East. 
E-M 
BERNARDO. Calle Carrera 
174, Santiago, Chile. Rscr., Centro de 
Estudios Antropoloégicos, U. Chile. 
Amer. & Old World arch. Neol. & Bronze 
Age of W. Medit., shell mound & pre- 
ceramic sites of S. Amer. E-S 
BIANcHI, UGo. Via Principe Amedeo, 75, 
Rome, Italy. Prof. of Hist. of Relig. & 
Ethnol., U. Messina. Relig. ethnol 
Ideology, mythol. 
BieEBUYCK, DANIEL. P.B. 112, 
Congo. Prof., Lovanium U. 
anth. Afr., esp. Congo. 
Boproci, Tinor. Dir., Ethnogr. Mus., 
Kényves K. krt. 40, Budapest 8, Hungary. 
Ethnol. Prim. art, hist. relig. Oceania. P 
BocLar, Lajos. Kénvves K. krt. 40, Buda- 
pest 8, Hungary. Cur. Ethnol., Ethnogr. 
Mus., Budapest. Ethnol., prim. relig. 
Brazilian ethnol., magico-relig. of tropical 
forest tribes. S. Amer. 
SROOKFIELD, HAROLD 
Reader in Soc. Geog., 


BERDICHEWSKY, 


Leopoldville 
Soc. & cul 


CHILLINGWORTH 
Inst. Advanced 
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Studies, Australian Natl. U., Box 4, 
G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. Soc. 
geog., econ. anth. Peasant agr., land ten- 
ure systems, prim. pol. org., settlement 
pattern studies. New Guinea, Melanesia, 
Malaya. I-P 
Brooks, SHEILAGH ‘T. 433 Marine Place, 
Manhattan Beach, Cal., U.S.A. Pasadena 
City Col., & U. Col. of U. Southern Cali- 
fornia. Phys. anth. Osteology, skeletal 
age & sex determinants, paleopathol., 
anthropometry. Western N. Amer. N 
Bucy!, BALAzs. Feren czy Istvan utca 18, 
Budapest 5, Hungary. Chief Radiologist, 
County Policlinic. | Phys. anth., biometry. 
Paleoendocrinology, paleopathol. 
BuLLARD, WILLIAM R., JR. 81 Spooner Rd., 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. U.S.A. Arch. 
Lowland Mava arch., architec., settlement 
pattern. Mid. Amer., British Honduras, 
Lowland Guatemala. S 
he 
CHANCE, M. R. A. Dir., Ethol. Lab., Wel- 
colme Clinic, Queensbridge Rd., Birming- 
ham 13, England. Primate & mam- 
malian biol. & sociol. Evol. of soc. 
behavior. 
CHANDRASFEKHAR, S. Gandhinagar, Madras 
20, India. Dir., Indian Inst. for Pop. 
Studies. | Demography, sociol. Social in- 
stitutions. Asia, India. I 
Coates, ApriAN. The Orchard Bathford, 
Bath, England.  Paleol. & near E. prehist. 
M 
COLLIVER, FREDERICK STANLEY. Keeper of 
the Collections, Dept. Geol., U. Queens- 
land, Brisbane, Qld., Australia. — Ethnol. 
Prehist. & material cul. of Australian 
aborigs. oO 
CONANT, FRANCIS PAINE. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth. & Sociol., U. Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass., U.S.A. Ethnol. Settlement 
patterns, soc. org., material cul., ecol. as- 
pects of subsistence techniques. Africa, 
Kur., Mid. East. E-F-M 
CONDOMINAS, GrorGES Louis. 17 rue Le- 
riche, Paris XV, France. Prof., Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne), Paris. Ethnol., 
sociol., ling. Kinship, accult. & prob. of 
under-deyv. countries. S.E. Asia & Indo 
nesia, esp. Madagascar. I 
CsitLery, KLARA. Gombocz Zoltan u. 12/b, 
Budapest 11, Hungary. Cur., Ethnogr. 
Mus. Ethnogr. Hist. of furniture, cul. of 
peasant home. Eur., esp. Hungary. E 


D 


DAVENPORT, Wittiam. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., Yale U., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ethnol. Soc. org. Oceania. iy 

DrETz, J. J. F. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., U. 
California, Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. 
Arch. Colon. arch., ethnohist., arch. & soc. 
org. E-N 

DE WAAL MALEFIJT, ANNEMARIE. 562 W. 113 
St., New York 25, N.Y., U.S.A. Lect., 
Hunter Col. Cul. anth. Relig., soc. org., 
accul., theory of lang. Eur., S. E. Asia, 
Dutch Guiana. 1-S-E 

Downs, JAMES FRrAncis. Rsc. Fell., Dept. 








Anth., U. California, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., applied anth. Anth. of warfare, 
pastoral & nomadic socs., accul. Great 


Basin, Southwest U.S.A., Central Asia. 
A-N 
DRAKE, Ropert J. Dept. Zoo., U. British 


Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada. 
Honorary Cur. of Invertebrates, Zoo. Mus. 
Arch. Biol. materials as environment indi 
cators, non-marine molluscs in arch. West- 
ern N. Amer., W. Eur., Britain. E-N 
DrosnA, MARIA. 4/B Sasinkova, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia. As. Prof. Phys. anth. 
Ancient & hist. anth., developmental anth. 
Fur. E 
DUNN, STEPHEN P. 501 W. 121 St., New York 
27, N.Y., U.S.A. Med. Ed., Fordham U.; 
Rsc. Ac., Harvard U. Russian Rsc. Center 
Cul. anth. Directed cul. change. W. Eur., 
U.S.S.R. E 


E 
EDGERTON, ROpeRT B. Rsc. Anth., Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Cal. Soc. anth. 
Mental illness & retardation, cul. & the in- 
dividual, folklore, soc. evol. N-F 
EpMoNsON, Munro 8, Prof., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Tulane U., New Orleans, La., 
USA: Soc. anth. Ethnol., cul. psych., 
ling., folklore, kinship, soc. struct. Amers. 


N-S 
EunruArptr, Sopuie. Prof., Anth. Inst., 
Schloss, Tiibingen, Germany. Phys. 
anth. Asia. A 


E1pen, Orro. Hunyadi-ut 29, Szombathely, 
Hungary. Phys. anth., biol. Body devel., 
child growth. Eur, E 
Emerick, RicHAarp G. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., U. Maine, Orono, Me., 
S.A. Applied anth., Pacific ethnol. 
Cul. change, human resettlement. Amer. 
Southwest, Canadian Arctic, Micronesia. 

N-P 

Escopar, GAasriet. Casilla 137, Ayachucho, 
Peru. Prof. Anth., U. Huamanga, Aya- 
chuco. Soc. anth. Cul. change in modern 
cul. Peru. Ss 
ETzKorRN, K. Peter. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., U. California, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Soc. anth., ethnomusicol. Cul. dynamics, 
musical practice, status of musicians. 
Central Eur., N. Amer. E-N 


F 
FAIRSERVIS, WALTER A., JR. Rsc. Ac., Dept. 
Anth., Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist., New York 
24, N.Y., U.S.A. Arch. Prehist., early civ. 
Asia, N.E. Afr. AM 
FEREMBACH, DENISE. Chargée de Recherches, 
Inst. de Paléontologie Humaine, 1 rue 
René Panhard, Paris 13, France. Phys. 
anth. Human paleontol., esp. of Near East 
in Mesolith period, pop. genetics, prob- 
lems dealing in isolates. E 
FERNANDES, JOSE Lourriro. R. General 
Carneiro 460, 6° Andar, Rio De Janeiro, 
Brazil. Dir., Dept. Antr. 
FIGUEIREDO, ARTHUR NApoLrao. P.O. Box 
531, Belém, Para, Brasil. Prof., U. Para. 
Cul. anth. Ethnol., esp. tribes Amazon 
area. N. Brasil. S 
Fink, RUTH ANNETTE. 115 Maclean St., Potts 
Pt., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Lect. in 
Anth. at Australian Sch. of Pacific Admin- 
istration. Ethnol. Accul., educ. prob 
lems, soc. change. Aborig. Australia & New 
Guinea. P 
FIGUEROA, GoNzALO G. H. Ejército 233, 
Santiago, Chile. Rscr., Seccidn de Antro 
pologia, U. Chile. Arch. Polynesia, esp. 
Easter Is. P 
Fopor, IstvAn. Bank u. 4, II1.6/a., Budapest 
5, Hungary. Rscr., Linguistic Inst. of 
Hungarian Acad. of Sci. Ling. Indoeur. 
ling., Afr. langs., Slav ling. Eur., Afr. E-F 
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PREUND, GiseLa. Kochstr. 4, Erlangen, Ger- 
many. Prof., Inst. fiir Ur- u. Friihges- 
chichte d. Universitit Erlangen. Arch. 
Paleol. & Mesol. Europe. E 
FrikeL, Prorasio. Rsc. Ac., Mus. Parense 
Emilio Goeldi, Belém do Para, Brazil. 
Cul. anth. Caribs of the Guianas. Brazil. 

Ss 
FriscH, JOHN E., S.J. Sophia U., Kioicho, 
Chiyoda Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Phys. anth. 
Primate & human evol., primate dentition. 
Furuno, Kryoro. 243 Tamagawa-Okuzawa- 
machi, 3-chome, Setagaya-ku, ‘Tokyo, 
Japan. Prof. Sociol. & Soc. Anth., Tokyo 
Metropolitan U. Soc. anth., sociol. Prim. 
relig. S.E. Asia 


G 


GATHERCOLE, P. W. Lect. in Anth., Otago 
U., Dunedin, New Zealand; Cur. of Anth., 
Otago Mus. Arch. Prehist. settlement of 
Pacific area, Neol. of Asiatic coasts & 
Siberia, material cul. of E. Polynesia. P 

GrissLeR, FRIEDMAR. Geschwister-Scholl-Str. 
5, Berlin W 8, Germany. Oberas., Inst. 
fiir Orient-forschung, Deutsche Akad. der 
Wiss. Folklore, folk lit. Oriental, Ger- 
manic, & Romance lang. areas. E-I 

GopLewski, ALEKSANDER-LECH. Zuga 5 St., 
Warsaw, Poland. Docent, U. Warsaw. 
Ethnol., anth. Oceania. P 

GREENFIELD, SIDNEY M. 3207 Longlois Drive, 
Lafayette, Ind., U.S.A. As. Prof., Purdue 


UL. Soc. & cul. anth. Econ. & soc. org., 
compar. insts., comm. studies. W. Indies, 
Latin Amer. S 


Grosscup, Gordon. Dept. Anth., U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Arch. Great 
Basin, W. Mexico. N 

Gutierrez, MARIA C. Prof. English, U. San 
Carlos, Cebu City. Philippines. Folk 
lore. Folk tales, folk music of Philippines, 
esp. of Visavas I 


H 


HacstRoM, ELAINE R. 3087 S. Court St., 
Palo Alto, Cal., U.S.A. Ling. Child lang., 
Slavic & Uralic ling. E-A 
HayniS, Karev. As. Lect., Anthropological 
Inst., Vini¢na 7, Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. 
Phys. anth. 

Hara, Kimi. 22 Hatagaya_ I-chome, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan. As. Prof., 


International Christian U. Cul. anth. 
Status of women, value orientations. 
Japan, U.S.A, O-N 


Harris, Atrrep, Visiting Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. & pol. org., ecol. 
Afr. F 
Harris, Grace. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Pol. & soc. org., relig. Afr. F 
Heicksen, Martin H. 131 Anderson St., 
Santa Cruz, Cal. U.S.A. Prof., Chrmn. 
Dept. Arch., Bethany Col., Santa Cruz. 
Prehist., arch., geogr., Old ‘Testament. 
Geogr. & human occupance, carly man. 
Calif. & Great Basin, E. Medit. N-M 
Hrrotp, Ericn. Dir., Naprsteks Mus. of 
Ethnol., Betlémske nam 1., Prague I, 
Czechoslovakia Ethnol. Indology, Vedic 
research. India I 
DHERTEFELT, MArceL J. M. Rscer., Inst. 
pour la Recherche Sci. en Afrique 
Centrale, Astrida, Ruanda-Urundi. — Soc. 
© cul. anth. Polit. accul., traditional & 
recent. Ruanda-Urundi. F 
HIRABAYASHI, JAMES A. Dept. Anth., San 
Francisco State Col., San Francisco 27, 
Calif., U.S.A. Soc. anth. Soc. org., soc. 
change. Far East, $.E. Asia, India, Inner 
Asia, N. Amer. Indians. O-1-A-N 
HNFvKovskY, OTAKAR. Karlovo nam. 1, 
Prague 2, Czechoslovakia. Chrmn. of 
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Orthopaedic Clinic. 
of bones. 

Horer, TAMAS. Malinovszki-fasor 17, Buda- 
pest 2, Hungary. As., Hungarian Ethnogr. 
Mus.  Ethnogr. Peasant econ. & soc., agr. 
techniques. Central Eur., esp. Carpathian 
Basin. 

HOFFMANN, ‘TAMAs. Pesti Barnabas 1, 
Budapest 5, Hungary. Staff, Ethnol. Inst. 
Cul. anth. Technol. & utilization of nat. 
resources. Europe. E 

Hoty, LapistAv. 8 Karlin, Kiizikova 37, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Staff, Ethno- 
graphic Inst. Soc. anth. Soc. struct. Afr., 
esp. E. Afr. 


Clinical anth. Path. 


Hrusy, VittmM. Dir., Prehist. Dept., 
Moravské Mus., Nam.25, tinora 8, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. Prehist. arch. W. 
Slavonic arch., Great Moravian Empire. 
Central Eur. : 
Hupsperu, WittiAmM Harrison. 4 The 
Knoll, Flat 4, Beckenham, Kent, England. 
Missnry, retired. Sociol. of Chinese 
aborigs., esp. Hua Miao. Yunnan, 
Kweichou, Szechuan. oO 
Hucues, JANE Mourpny. 322 Rand Hall, 
Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac., Dept. Anth. 
& Dept. Psychiat., Cornell U. Cul. anth. 
Cross-cul. psychiat., role of women, folk- 
lore, child-rearing. Alaska, Nigeria. N-F 
HvuZIOKA, YOSINARU. 108, Isumozi- Tatemoto- 
Lyo, Kita-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Rsc. Ac., Re- 
search Inst. for Humanistic Studies, Kyoto 
U. Soc. anth., human ecol. Variation & 
distribution of Rorschach responses in 
relat. to ethnic groups. 


JOHNSON, ERwIN H. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol., 
U. Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I., U.S.A. 
Ethnol., cul. hist. Comm. struct., family 
struct., New England prehist. Asia, Japan, 
New England. N-O 
JOHNSON, JOTHAM. 12 Washington Square 
N., New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. Head, Dept. 
Classics, New York U.; Pres., Arch. Inst. of 


Amer. Arch. Greek & Roman cities, 
Italic fortifications, prim. time reckon- 
ing. Medit., esp. Italy. E 


Jones, Roserr Cusa. Chilpancingo 23, 
Mexico 11, D.F., Mexico. Villa Jones Intn’l 
Center. S 


kK 
KASCHUBF, DOROTHEA VEDRAL. 370 S. 36 St., 
Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Instr., Dept. Ling., 
U. Colorado. — Ling. Lang. & cul., Siouan 
lang. N. Amer. N 
KEEN, EDWARD NORMAN. Prof. Anat., Medi- 
cal Fac., U. Natal, Durban, Natal, South 
\frican Republic. Phys. anth. Pleist. 
paleon. S. Afr. F 
KHATRI, A. P. 3/19 Rajindernagar, New 
Delhi 5, India. Rsc. fell., Inst. of Human 
Paleon. of Paris. Paleontol. Primatology, 
fossil man, prehist. cul. of India, Pleist. 
stratigraphy. India, S. E. Asia. I 
Kirino, ‘TaApao. Yushima-3, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Dept. Anat., Tokyo 
Medical & Dental U. — Phys. anth, anat. 
Morphol. & devel. of primate dentition. 

KJARUM, Pout HENRIK. Keeper, Prehist. 
Mus., Arhiis, Denmark. Prehist. arch. 
Neol., early Bronze age, early agr., modern 
prim. farming. Eur., Near & Mid. East. 
E-M 

KNUSSMANN, RAINER. Staff mem., Anth. 
Inst., U. Mainz, Germany. Phys. anth. 
Evol., biol. of reproduction, biostatistics. 

India. 

Kresz, Marta. Gombocz Zoltan u. 12/b, 
Budapest 11, Hungary. Cur., Ethnogr. 


Mus. Ethnogr. Pottery, esp. slipware. 
Eur., esp. Hungary. E 
KruscHE, Rovr. Fichtestr. 3, Leipzig 53, 
Germany. Wiss. As., Julius Lips Inst. of 
Ethnol. & Prim. Law. Soc., phys. & ap- 
plied anth. Nomadic peoples, problems 
of intertribal conflict, Messianic move- 
ments. Reindeer nomads of Siberia, 
mounted Indians of plains & pampas, 
tropic forest Indians. A-N-S 
KUNSTADTER, PETER. Dept. Sociol. & Anth., 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Cul. change, med. & anth. Amer. 
Southwest. N 


L 


LANHAM, L. W. Head., Dept. Phonetics & 
Ling., U. Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
South Afr. Ling. Afr. ling., esp. Bantu & 
Bushman langs. S.E. Afr. F 
LeBRA, WILLIAM P. Visiting Scholar, East- 
West Center, 208 Crawford Hall, U. 
Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Cul. & soc. anth. Relig., esp. shamanism, 
soc. org. E. Asia. O 
Le Crair, Epwarp E., Jr. Ac. Prof. of Anth., 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst.,Troy, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Cul. anth, soc. anth. Econ. dev., 
cul. change. India. I 
Ler, Doo-Hyun. As. Prof., Col. of Ed., 
Seoul National U., Seoul, Korea. — Eth- 
nol., folklore. Folk-play, dance, folk-arts, 
relig. Far East, esp. Korea. Oo 
Lewis, I. M. Lect. in Soc. Anth., U. Glas- 
gow, Glasgow W.2, Scotland. Soc. anth. 
Comp. analysis of tribal pol. systems, mod- 
ern pol. movements, Islamic insts. Central 
\fr.. Somaliland. F-M 
Lewis, Witttam H. 333 S. Glebe Rd., 
Arlington, Va., U.S.A. Lect., American U., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Cul. change, urbaniz., soc. conflict. Mid. 
Fast, Afr. M-F 
Li, YrH-YUAN. Ac. Rsc. Fellow and Execu- 
tive Sec., Inst. of Ethnol., Academia Sinica, 
Nankang, Taipei, Republic of China. 
Soc. anth. S.E. Asia. I 
Lomax, ALAN. 121 W. 3rd St., New York 12, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Dept. Anth., 
Columbia U., New York 27. Folk music. 
N. Amer. & English folklore theory. N. 
Amer., England, Spain, Italy. E-N 
LUMBRERAS SALCEDO, LUIS GUILLERMO. 
Catedritico de Arqueologia, Inst. de 
Antr., U. Huamanga, Ayacucho, Peru. 
Arch. Earliest civs., ceramics, cul. relat. 
between Andean and Mesoamer. areas. 
Central Andean of Peru. Ss 


M 


McMicHakEt, Epwarp V. Arch. West Vir- 
ginia geol. survey, Morgantown, W. Va., 
U.S.A. Arch. quantitative methods. E. 
US.A. N 
MALIK, SUBHASH CHANDRA. Reader, Dept 
Arch., Fac. of Arts, U. Baroda, Baroda, 
India. Prehist. arch. Stone Ages, eth- 
nogr., material cul. India. I 
Mauny, RAyMonp. Head, Dept. Prehist. 
Arch., Inst. Francais d’Afrique Noire, Box 
206, Dakar, Senegal. _Prehist., arch., Afr. 
hist. Afr. south of Sahara. F 
MEDINA Rojas, ALBERTO. Segundar Ave. 
1227, Santiago, Chile. Rscr., Centro de 
Estudios Antr., U. Chile. Arch., ethnol., 
ethnohist. Exploration of Chile, antiquity 
of man in Amer., prim. culs., Atacamenos, 
Araucanos, Fueginos, esp. Alakaluf. S 
Meccirr, M. J. Sr. lect., Dept. Anth., U. 
Sydney, Svdnev, Aust. Soc. anth. Aust., 
New Guinea.  s 
MENFHER, JOAN P, 395 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Instr., Hofstra Col. 
Soc. & cul. anth. Indian ethnogr., soc. org., 
soc. change. cul. & pers. India. I 
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MerzceR, DUANE GERALD. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., Stanford U., Stanford, Cal., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth., ethnol. Soc. struct., cognition, 
automatic data retrieval & analysis. Mid. 
Amer. S 

Mieczystaw, Grapysz. Sebastiana 10/14, 
Krakow, Poland. Prof., Jagellonian U., 
Krakow. Ethnol., ethnogr. Slavonic eth- 
nogr. E 

Morss, Nort. 294 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. Rsc. Fell., Peabody Mus., 
Harvard U.: Pres., Council for Old 
World Arch. Arch. Southwestern arch., 
esp. Utah. 

Mozsotics, AMALIA. Museol., Magyar Nem- 
zeti Muzeum, Muzeum krt. 14-16, Buda- 
pest, Hungary. Museol. Bronze Age. esp. 
Hungary & Danube Basin. E 

MULLER, ANTONIO RuBBO. Rua General 
Jardim 522, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Prof. Anth., 
Fundacao Escola de Sociol. e Pol. de Sao 
Paulo. Soc. anth. Soc. org., group dy- 
namics, applied anth. S. Amer., esp. Brazil. 

MURATAKF, SENCHI. CZ Fujimiso, 1-285 

Akazutsumi-cho, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo, Ja- 

pan. As., Dept. Sociol. & Soc. Anth., 

Tokyo Metropolitan U. Soc. anth. Kin- 

ship, land tenure system, org. of pol. & 

jural comm. Afr., Japan & Ryukyu, Oce 

ania. F-O-P 


N 
Naso, June. c/o U.S. Information Serv., 
Mandalay, Burma. 

Necrasov, Oca. Prof. Comp. Anat. & 
Anth., Animal Morphol. Lab., U. Iasi, 
Iasi, Roumania. Phys. anth., paleoanth., 
comp. anat. Eur., N. Afr., Asia. E-M 
Novotny, VLApIMiR. KoSife, Dr. Musilka 
303, Prague 5, Czechoslovakia. As. Prof. 
(Chair of Sports Med. on Med. Fac.), 
Charles U. Phys. anth. Anth. and sports. 
NicHoson, H. B. As. Prof., Dept. Anth. & 
Sociol., U. California, Los Angeles 24, Cal., 
U.S.A. Arch. & ethnohist. of Mid. Amer. 
S 


NYDEGGER, WILLIAM F. Many Farms Clinic, 
Chinle, Ariz., U.S.A. Field Anth., Navajo 
Cornell Field Health Research Proj. 
Cul. anth, soc. psychol. Socializ., applied 
anth. S.E. Asia, esp. Philippines. N-I 


O 


Oscoop, CorNnevius. Prof. & Cur., Peabody 


Mus. of Anth., Yale U., New Haven, 

Conn., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Far East, 

northern N. Amer. N-O 
P 

PARKER, SEYMOUR. 1025 Walnut St., Phila 


delphia 7, Penna., U.S.A. As. Prof. of Cul. 
\nth., Jefferson Medical Col. Cul. anth. 

Anth. & educ., soc. org. of mental hosp 

Eskimo, Navajo. N 

Peacock, BRIAN A. V. Head, Dept. Anth., 
lt. Rangoon, Rangoon, Burma. Arch 

Prehist. & protohist. arch. Far East, S.E. 

\sia 1-O 

Petro, Pertti JUHO, Lect., Dept. Anth., U. 
California, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A Soc. 
* cul. anth. Cul. & pers., applied anth. 

Eur., circumpolar. E-A-N 

PENDERGAST, DAviD MICHAEL. As. Prof., 
Dept. Anth., U. Utah, Salt Lake City 12, 

Utah, US.A. Arch. Arch., aboriginal 

ecol. & econ., metallurgy of Mesoamer., 
Great Basin, Southwest, Cal. N-S 
Puitips, H. JANE. As. Prof., Grad. Sch. of 
Public Health, U. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., U.S.A. Ethnol. Sociocul. factors 
in health, prim. med., folk health prac- 
tices. Mid. East, E. Africa, S.E. Asia. 
M-F-I 
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PLest, Evzen. Arch. Inst. of Czech Acad. of 
Scis., Mala Strana, Letenska 4, Prague 1, 
Czechoslovakia. Arch. Bronze Age, esp. 
Lusatian cul. Eur. E 
POLANSKI, KAZIMIERZ. Gotebia 20/III p., 
Krakow, Poland. Senior As., Polish Acad. 
of Sci. Gen. ling., Slavic ling. Ling. 
typology. E. Eur., S. Amer., Afr. E-S-F 
PRUFER, OLAF H. 2440 Overlook Rd., Cleve 


land 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Instr., Case Inst. 
Fechnol.; Cur. Anth., Cleveland Mus. 
Nat. Hist. Arch. Early man in New 


World, paleol., E. Woodland arch. N-E 


QO 
~ 
Quitra, HANs. Leipzigerstr. 3-4, Berlin W 1, 


Germany. Staff Mem., Inst. fiir Vor- u. 
Frithgeschichten der Deutschen Akad. d. 


Wiss. Arch. Early Neol. Central Eur., 

Balkans, Near East. E-M 
R 

Reay, Marir. Rsc. Fell., Dept. Anth. & 


Sociol., Australian Nat'l U., Canberra, 
A.C.T., Australia. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. 
struct., role theory, esp. sex roles. Aborig. 
Australia, New Guinea Highlands. Oo 
Rierz, R. W. 5720 S. Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill., U.S.A. Dir., American Indian 
Center. Soc. anth. Accul., Amer. Indians. 


ROSENFELD, Henry. Teaching Ac., Dept. 
Sociol., Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel. 
Cul. anth., ethnol. Evol. of soc. & pol. 
systems, peasant soc. Bedouin, village, & 
urban Arabs. M- 


S 


SAHEKI, MAsSATOMO. Yushima-3, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. As., Dept. Anat., Tokyo 
Medical & Dental U. Phys. anth., anat. 
Genetics of human dentition, morphol. of 
primate dentition. 

SAKAGUCHI, NoBoru. Inst. Anth., Fac. of Sci., 
Fokyo U., Tokyo, Japan. Phys. anth. 
Nutrition, birth sex ratio. Oo 

SALZMANN, ZDENEK. Head, Anth. Program, 
Verde Valley Sch., Sedona, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Gen. ling., cul. anth. Czech. lang. & lit., 
Amer. Indian langs., esp. Arapaho, teach- 
ing of anth. at secondary sch. level, trans- 
lations. E-N 

SANGREF, WALTER H. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
U. Rochester, Rochester 20, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Soc. org., soc. change, pol. & 
ideological innovation in undevel. areas. 
Afi F 

ScHEIDT, WALTER. Hépen 36, Hamburg- 
Langenhorn, Germany. Dir., Anth. Inst., 
U. Hamburg. Psychoanalysis, behavioral 
anth. Eur. E 

SCHIAPPACASSE, VIRGILIO. Juan Esteban 
Montero 5957, Santiago, Chile. M.D., 
Mem. of Soc. de Arqueol. e Hist. Francisco 
Fonck de Vina del Mar. Arch., esp. 
preceramic culs. $. Amer., espec. Andean 
region. N 

SCHLESIER, Kart H. Hevestr. 66, Diisseldorf, 
Germany. U. Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 
Ethnol., prim. art. Ethnol. of plateau 
tribes, art & arch. of Peru. Amers. N-S 

SCHOBINGER, JUAN. Rioja 439, Dpto. 5, Men- 
doza, Argentina. Prof., U. Nac. de Cuyo. 
Arch., paleoanth. Fossil man, preceramic 
culs., prehist. art, esp. rock paintings. N. 


& S. Amer., esp. Patagonia & Cuyo, E-N-S 
SCHROEDER, ALBERT H. 1108 Barcelona 
Lane, Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. Arch., 


Natl. Park Service. Arch. & S.W. Spanish 
period history. Gen. Southwest U.S.A. & 
N. Mexico arch. & hist. Southwest U.S.A 
& N. Mexico. N-S 
SEN, Ditip Kumar. As. Prof., Dept. Anth., 
Lucknow U., Lucknow, India. Phys. 


anth. Human evol. & variation, esp. pop. 
genetics. 
SHIH, Ler. Rsc. As., Inst. Ethnol., Academia 


Sinica, Nankang, Taipei, Republic of 
China. Cul. anth. Indonesia, Oceania. 

I-P 
SikG, RupotpH B. Linsenbergstr. 53, 


Piibingen, Germany. -As., 
U. Tiibingen. 
race-mixture. 
SIMOONS, FREDERICK J. Ac. Prof., Dept. 
Geog., U. Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis., 
U.S.A. Cul. geog. N.E. Afr. M 
SIVERTS, HENNING. Rsc. Fell., Inst. of Philos., 
U. Bergen, Fosswinckelsgt. 6-8, Bergen, 
Norway. Soc. anth, compar. sociol. Pol. 
org., soc. process, cargo cults nativistic 
movements. Mesoamer. Ss 
SMIRAK, JAROSLAV. Norska 31, Olomouc 
Czechoslovakia. As., Lab. of Child Biol. 
Phys. anth. Human genetics, gerontology. 
SNYDER, RICHARD G. 1620 Normandie Drive, 
Norman, Okla., U.S.A. Chief, Anth. Sect., 
Civil Aeromedical Rsc. Inst., Federal Avia 
tion Agency. Phys. anth. Dental 
genetics, aerospace med., biodynamics. N 
SPINNER, JULIUS. Av. 21 de Mayo 2752, La 
Cruz, Chile. Prof., U. Catélica, Valparaiso. 
Arch. Palaeomorphic races of S. Amer. 
Chile. s 
STLOUKAL, MILAN. KiizZkovského 1, Prague 
11, Czechoslovakia. Staff member, Archeo 
logical Inst. CSAV in Brno. — Phys. anth., 
hist. & prehist. Czechoslovakia. E 
Sroupt, Howarp W. Rsc. Ac. in Phys 
Anth., Harvard Sch. of Public Health, 1 
Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 


Anth. Inst. of 
Phys. anth, psychol. Race, 


Phys. anth. Applied anthropometry & 
biomechanics, human evol., Mid. East 
arch. & ethnogr. M 


STROUHAL, Evzen. Anenské n.c.l, Prague 1, 
Czechoslovakia. Czech Inst. of Egyptology, 


Prague. Phys. anth., prehist. Paleol. to 
early historic periods. Egypt, Balkans, 
Near Fast. E-M 


STUCHLIK, MILAN. As. Cur., Naprsteks Mus 
of Ethnol., Betlémské nam. 1, Prague 1, 
Czechoslovakia. Soc. anth., ethnol. Soc 
struct., material cul., historical questions 
of peopling. South Seas, Indonesia. I-P 
Supa, Aktyosi. 9, Honshio-cho, Shinjuku-ku 
Pokvo, Japan. Lect., Keio U. Phys. anth. 
Human genetics, race mixture, ecol. anth 
E. Asia, Oceania O-P 
SWANSON, Eart H. Dir., The Museum, 
Idaho State Col., Pocatello, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Arch. Geochronology, Paleol. in’ Ame1 
Northwest, environmental arch. Amer 
Northwest, Great Britain. N-E 
Sweer, Louise E. Ac. Prof., Soc. Studies 
Dept., Indiana State Col., Indiana, Penna., 
USA. Cul. anth. Accul., industrializ 
peasant comms., nomadic socs. Near East 
M 
SZLACHETKO, KRYSTYNA. UL. Filtrova 30 
Warsaw, Poland. Lect. Odontological 
anth. Morphol. of deciduous dentition of 
primates. 


T 
PANG, Mer-CHun. Instr., 
Anth., Natl. Taiwan U., Taipei, Republic 
of China. Ethnol. Material cul. of 
Formosan aborigs. Formosa, China, S.I 
Asia. oO 
Pexror, Ropert B. 2741 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Rsc. Ac. in Anth. & 
Southwest Asia Studies, Yale U. Ethnol 
soc. anth., applied anth. Relig. & magic, 
cul. change, urbaniz., non-western soc 
psychol. Southeast Asia, esp. Thailand, 
Malaya-Indonesia, Japan. 1-O 
PHarar, B. K. Supt., Gov. of India Dept. of 
Arch., Western Circle, Baroda, India 
Arch., prehist., Assyriology. Near East, S. 
Asia. M.-I 


Dept. Arch. & 
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Towers, BARNARD. Fell. & Lect. in Anat., 
Jesus Col., U. Cambridge, Cambridge, 


England. Phys. anth., compar. anat. 
Primate evol., theories of Teilhard de 
Chardin. S. Afr. F 


TROGMAYER, Otro. Arch., Mora_ Ferenc 
Mus., Szeged, Hungary. Arch. Prehist. 
Mid. & S.E. Eur. E 
tu Er-Wel, Joun. Prof., Dept. Arch. & 
Anth., National Taiwan U., Taipei, Re- 


public of China. Cul. anth. Prim. 
mythol., prim. econ., ancient cul. of China. 
China, Oceania, Afr. O-P-F 


Umepa, Hiroyukr. 121 Ken’ei Housing, 
Nabeyaueno-cho, Chigusa-ku, Nagoya, 
Japan. Inst. for Ling., Fac. of Lit., U. 


Nagoya. Ling. Comp. study of Korean 
dialects. oO 


Vv 

VAUGHAN, JAMES H. Jr. As. Prof., Dept. 
Sociol. & Anth., U. Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio, U.S.A. Cul. anth. Theory. W. 
\fr. 

VERSTRAELEN, EUGENE. Prof., U. San Carlos, 
Cebu City, Philippines. — Ling. Gen. ling., 
\ustronesian, esp. Philippine, lang., San- 
skrit. S. Asia, Pac. area. I 

Vita Rojas, ALFoNsO. Amores 1165, Dep. 
5., Mexico, D.F., Mexico. Rsc., Sem. de 
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Cul. Maya, U. Nac. Mexico. Maya 
ethnogr. Southeast Mexico, Guatemala. 

S 
Vincze, IstvAN. Cur., Ethnogr. Mus., 
Koényves Kalman krt. 40, Budapest 8, 
Hungary. Ethnogr. Material  cul., 
viticul. E. Central Eur., esp. Hungary. E 
VUCINICH, ALEXANDER. Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., San Jose State Col., San Jose 14, 
Calif., U.S.A. Cul. anth. Soviet ethnogr., 
culs. & peoples of Siberia. E-A 


W 


WarrREN, J. M. Dept. Psych., Pennsylvania 
State U., University Park, Penna., U.S.A. 
Comp. & physiol. psychol. Primate be- 
havior, comp. psycho-physiol. 
WarTERBOLK, H. T. Poststraat 6, Groningen, 
Holland. Prof., Dir. biol-arch inst, State 
U., Groningen. — Prehist, environmental 
arch. Neol, bronze & iron age. N.W. Eur. 
E 
WEN, Cu’unG-I. As. Rsc. Fell., Inst. of 
Ethnol., Academia Sinica, Nankang, 
Taipei, Republic of China. Ethnol., cul. 
hist. Myths and legends. Asia, esp. China. 
Oo 
WITHERSPOON, YOUNGER T. Dir. Bur. Indian 
Services, 213 Math. Hall, U. Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. Cul. & soc. anth. 
Indian educ., applied anth., pers. & cul. N 
Amer. N 
Woop, W. RAYMOND. Cur. anth., U. mus.., 
U. Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, U.S.A 


Arch. Central & N. plains prehist. & 
ethnohist., Prehist. & ethnol. W. Sudan. 
N. Amer., W. Afr. F-N 


Y 
YAMAGUCHI, Bin. Lect., Dept. Anat., Sap- 
poro Medical Col., S 1, W 17, Sapporo, 
Japan. Phys. anth. Sex dimorphism of 
man, race formation of Ainu. Japan. O 
YOSHIZAKI, MASAKAzU. Cur. of Prehist. 
Arch., Goryokaku Br. of Hakodate City 
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Calendar 


1961 


December 19-23. 7th Inter-American Congress of Psy- 
chology, Monterrey, Mexico. Write: Centro de Inves- 
tigaciones Sociales, A. C., Box 7553, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


December 27-30. Society for the History of Technology, 
annual meeting, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. Write: 
Paul Leser, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A. 


December 28-30. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Section H (Anthropology) an- 
nual meeting. Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. Write: Pro- 
gram Chairman, D. M. Pendergast, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, U.S.A. 


1962 


May 3-5. Society for American Archaeology, 27th an- 
nual meeting. Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. Program 
Chairman: W. W. Wasley, Arizona State Museum, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. 


August 19-25. XX XV International Congress of Ameri- 
canists. Mexico City, Mexico. Write: Dr. Miguel 
Léon-Portilla, General Secretary, Instituto Indige- 


nista Interamericano, Nifios Héroes No. 139, Méx- 
ico 7, D. F. 


August 29-September 3. 6th International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences. Rome, Italy. 
Write: L. Cardini, Musee Preistorice Etnografice “‘L. 
Pigerini,” Via del Collegio Romano 26, Rome, Italy. 


September 2-8. 5th World Congress of Sociology. Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Write: International Sociological As- 


sociation, Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, Lon- 
don W.C. 1, England. 


September. 9th International Congress of Linguists. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Write: Miss Chr. Mohr- 
mann, 40 Sint Annastraat, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 


November 15-17. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 61st Annual. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


1963 


11th International Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions. India. Write: C. J. Bleeker, 290 Churchill- 
lann, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


November 21-23. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 62nd Annual. San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


Meetings of broad interest will be announced as long 
in advance as known. 








Continué du couvert premier intérieur 
ter l'article lui-méme, des commentaires 
précédés du nom de leur auteur et une 
réponse 4 ces commentaires. Aprés pub- 
lication de l'article, la revue accepterait 
les commentaires qui n’auront pas fait 
l'objet d’une demande particuliére. Is 
seront publiés pour compléter les com- 
mentaires prévus par l’auteur ou la ré- 
daction, afin d’élargir le champ de la 
discussion. 


Information diverses et documentation 
de base 


La section “nouvelle” contiendra des 
informations importantes d’intérét gé- 
néral: avis et compte-rendu de réunions 
et de conférences, annonce des grandes 
découvertes, indications de bourses et 
de subventions. Par documentation de 
base, on entend les bibliographies des 
bibliographies imprimées, des index de 
catalogue de recherche, des répertoires 
de spécialistes et des institutions scien- 
tifiques dans différents disciplines an- 


thropologiques, des listes de théses de 
doctorat et de recherches en cours, ainsi 
que toute espéce d’information utile. 
On y ajoutera des demandes de ren- 
seignement nécessaires 4 des recherches 
précises, et des suggestions quant aux 
recherches 4 entreprendre. 


Avis aux contributeurs 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY est une revue 
mondiale qui se publie en anglais. Les 
contributeurs se répartiront donc en 
deux groupes: ceux qui maitrisent com- 
plétement cette langue et ceux qui la 
possédent moins bien. Les premiers 
soumettront leur manuscrit en anglais, 
mais devront suivre les normes de la 
présentation graphique (bibliographie, 
illustrations) adoptées par la revue. La 
direction leur fournira méme un mo- 
déle qu'il leur sera loisible de suivre. 
Les seconds devront envoyer leur texte 
en anglais sans se soucier de la correc- 
tion du style ou de la présentation 
graphique. Cependant, les manuscrits 


devront étre suffisament clairs pour que 
la rédaction puisse en étroite collabora- 
tion avec l’auteur établir la version 
definitive. Si besoin en est, on fournira 
a l’auteur une petite aide financiére 
pour qu’il puisse faire traduire son 
article en anglais. 

Corrections d’épreuves. Une fois at- 
teint sa forme finale, le manuscrit de 
tout article, de tout commentaire ou 
de toute notice documentaire peu 
longue, sera soumis a ]’auteur pour étre 
revu et approuvé par lui. Aprés quoi 
l'article ne sera plus modifié 4 moins 
que des circonstances exceptionnelles 
l’exigent. Les textes plus courts ne ser- 
ont envoyés a l’auteur que s’ils soulé- 
vent des difficultés particuliéres. La ré- 
daction est seule responsable de la cor- 
rection des épreuves y compris celle 
des placards et de la mise en page. 

Tirés 4 part. Les auteurs d’articles de 
fond ou de longues notices documen- 
taires recevront 25 tirés 4 part et pour- 
ront commander des exemplaires sup- 
plémentaires a leur frais. 


FOR THE JAPANESE VERSION, SEE SEPT.-NOV. 1960; RUSSIAN, APRIL 1961; SPANISH, JUNE 1961; ENGLISH, OCT. 1961 
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